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Foreword 


Dear  Conrad: 


When  I  was  asked  to  write  a  brief  foreword  to  this  volume,  I  accepted 
with  deep  pleasure,  since  it  would  give  me  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  a  small  way  in  paying  tribute  to  you,  who  have  for  nearly  half  a 
century  honored  me  with  your  friendship,  I  am  fully  aware  of  your 
modesty  and  your  aversion  to  praise,  but  on  this  occasion  you  can  not 
deny  me  the  privilege  of  voicing  a  sentiment  that  I  share  with  those 
who  know  you  well.  Your  great  devotion  to  scholarship,  your  broad  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  human  problems,  your  deep  Christian  faith, 
liberal  idealism,  and  imaginative  administrative  ability  are  among  the 
qualities  that  have  brought  you  a  full  life,  well  deserved  national  and 
international  recognition,  numerous  honors,  and  many  friends.  Some  of 
these  friends  have  planned  and  contributed  to  this  volume  of  essays. 
They  present  it  as  a  token  of  their  sincere  respect  and  admiration,  and 
with  the  hope  that  your  service  in  the  promotion  of  worthy  causes  will 
continue  for  many  happy  and  fruitful  years. 

Your  old  friend. 


Thorsten  Sellin 


Introduction 


Historiography  has  not  perfected  an  adequate  technique  for  treating 
the  imprecision  of  social  and  cultural  history.  Extended  coverage  of  life 
in  any  community  often  becomes  tedious  and  trivial.  Selective  writing, 
writing  designed  to  interest  the  reader  rather  than  to  weary  him  by  ex- 
hausting the  subject,  brings  forward  the  dramatic  moment  usually  at  the 
cost  of  losing  the  touch  of  reality.  In  preparing  this  volume  for  publica- 
tion the  editors  have  been  acutely  aware  of  the  problems  endemic  to  the 
historian  who  seeks  to  give  a  lively  and  yet  thorough  account  of  the 
Swedish  immigrant  community.  The  essays  presented  here  are  by  no  means 
a  definitive  record  of  that  community.  At  most,  they  capture  only  a  small 
part  of  the  Zeitgeist  of  the  epoch  around  which  they  focus.  Each  writer 
lays  before  the  reader  his  special  interest  and  his  considered  interpretation 
of  the  world  of  the  immigrants  as  he  has  come  to  know  that  world  through 
personal  association  and  patient  research. 

Chronology  rather  than  content  determines  the  order  in  which  the 
essays  appear.  Although  the  editors  have  not  planned  the  volume  as 
a  continuing  account  of  Swedish  immigration,  there  is  a  thread  of  con- 
tinuity moving  through  the  book  from  the  early  days  to  present  times. 
Thus,  the  opening  essays  carry  the  theme  of  the  Swedes  coming  to  America, 
where  they  establish  their  educational  and  religious  institutions  within  an 
alien  environment.  Subsequent  essays  turn  to  the  subject  of  the  immigrant 
community  in  transition — its  language,  its  politics,  and  its  press.  The 
volume  comes  to  a  close  with  the  perceptive  response  of  Conrad  Bergen- 
doff  to  the  changing  world  of  the  immigrant,  and  an  appraisal  of  his 
work  and  writings  as  a  contribution  to  that  world. 

vii 
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Although  this  book  is  dedicated  to  Conrad  Bergendoff,  in  a  larger 
sense  the  Augustana  Historical  Society  has  sought  out  this  son  of  Swedish 
immigrants  in  recognition  of  all  immigrants  contributing  to  the  American 
epic. 

Professor  Carl  Bridenbaugh  observes  that  the  race  of  man  in  the 
twentieth  century,  captivated  by  the  cult  of  the  contemporary,  may  suffer 
a  loss  of  memory.  He  suggests  further  that  the  historian's  task  is  to  en- 
liven the  memory  of  the  past  by  an  imaginative  interpretation  of  events 
and  individuals.  It  may  be  absurd  to  suggest  that  interplanetary  beings 
on  their  way  from  earth  to  Mars  or  Venus  will  be  carrying  with  them 
memories  of  T.  N.  Hasselquist  in  Rock  Island  or  Carl  Swensson  in  Linds- 
borg.  Nevertheless,  surrounded  by  their  world  of  electronic  computers  and 
jet  propulsion,  they  will  be  sharing  in  the  great  human  experience.  It 
will  not  be  amiss  for  them  to  recollect  that  other  men  in  other  times 
climbed  aboard  sailing  ship,  canal-boat,  or  covered  wagon  in  search  of 
their  new  world. 

Books  such  as  The  Swedish  Immigrant  Community  in  Transition 
have  a  task  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  what  it  was  like  to  be  an 
immigrant  in  the  nineteenth  century.  More  precisely,  such  books,  by  con- 
centrating upon  limited  portions  of  the  human  predicament,  may  illumine 
the  epic  of  man  himself  as  he  passes  from  country  to  country,  from  language 
to  language,  from  a  small  religious  community  into  a  larger  religious 
experience.  In  such  a  journey  he  brings  with  him  his  faith,  his  literature, 
and  his  history.  This  is  the  human  heritage,  not  to  be  treated  cavalierly 
by  those  who  are  wise. 

Only  through  the  support  of  the  Lutheran  Brotherhood  has  the  pub- 
lication of  this  volume  of  essays  been  made  possible.  The  Lutheran  Broth- 
erhood grant  of  $1,000  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

The  editors  wish  to  thank  each  essayist  for  his  contribution  to  this 
festschrift  and  to  acknowledge  especially  his  cooperation  in  meeting 
deadlines.  If  there  is  one  individual  more  than  any  other  to  whom  the 
editors  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  it  is  Professor  O.  Fritiof  Ander.  He 
has  counseled  and  cooperated  from  the  conception  of  the  volume  to  its 
completion. 
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In  retrospect  one  may  discern  in  the  cotirse  of  Augustana's 
career  two  parallel  tendencies,  often  in  tension  with  each  other, 
finally  converging  in  a  decision  wherein  the  one  is  sublimated  in 
the  other.  One  tendency  has  been  the  urge  to  maintain  the  iden- 
tity of  a  body  which  is  consciotcs  of  possessing  certain  qualities 
inherent  in  its  heritage.  The  other  tendency  has  been  a  yielding 
to  the  larger  interests  of  a  united  body,  wherein  the  vocation  of 
the  church  might  be  more  fully  realized  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 

self. 

Conrad  Bergendoff 


Town  and  Gown 

By  tne  Mississippi 


By  J.  IVERNE  DOWIE 


The  search  was  over.  The  Swedes  had  brought  dieir  Httle  college  and 
seminary  to  Rock  Island  after  fifteen  years  of  groping  in  the  wilderness  of 
indecision.  Lars  P.  Esbjorn  had  picked  up  the  trail  in  Springfield,  Illinois, 
and  had  followed  it  to  Chicago.  But  it  was  Tufve  Nilsson  Hasselquist  who 
was  the  real  pathfinder,  scouting  the  wilderness  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Paxton  prairies  and  at  last  leading  his  little  band  of  wanderers  to  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  Swedes,  like  the  children  of  Israel  sojourning  in  the 
wilderness,  spent  many  years  looking  for  just  the  right  spot  for  Augustana 
College  and  Theological  Seminary.  Just  as  the  Israelites  of  old  had  their 
share  of  discontent  and  doubt,  the  Swedes  too  had  their  season  of  disappoint- 
ment. L.  P.  Esbjorn,  murmuring  against  his  fate  in  the  wilderness,^  returned 
to  his  "land  of  the  Pharaohs,"  Sweden.  The  Norwegians  cut  their  ties  with 
the  Swedes  in  favor  of  their  own  church  and  their  own  school. 

In  1875  Rock  Island  was  not  exactly  heaven  on  earth,  but  close  at  hand 
flowed  the  mighty  Mississippi,  itself  a  symbol  of  power  and  a  promise  of 
things  to  be.  Perhaps  great  effort  and  greater  faith  would  cause  this  land 
to  flow  with  milk  and  honey. 

At  any  rate,  now  the  drama  of  decision  was  filed  away  with  committee 
reports  and  legal  documents.  Henceforth  only  the  curious  historian  with  a 
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penchant  for  fashioning  his  own  paper  world  out  of  the  paper  work  of  the 
real  doers  in  history  would  look  for  Augustana  College  in  the  archives.  Here 
synodical  reports,  board  agendas,  personal  letters,  and  old  newspapers  main- 
tain an  ink-and-paper  vigil  over  the  pulse  of  life  long  since  stilled.  There 
was  a  time  when  flesh  and  blood  stirred  with  the  excitement  of  choice. 
Should  Augustana  return  to  Chicago  where  land  was  available  for  half  the 
cost  of  the  site  in  Rock  Island?  Would  the  good  people  of  Geneseo  vote 
the  necessary  bonds  so  that  the  school  could  locate  in  that  community?^ 
Was  Rock  Island  the  best  location  for  an  institution  intended  to  serve  a 
widely  dispersed  Swedish  population?  Such  questions  engendered  anxieties 
and  hopes  in  those  who  brought  the  "Swede  College"  to  Rock  Island. 

Words  have  a  way  of  leading  men  to  act.  The  scratching  of  pens  and 
the  rustling  of  papers  prepared  the  script  for  masons  and  carpenters  who  be- 
gan to  erect  the  first  building  on  the  Augustana  campus  in  1873.  The  new 
school  was  welcomed  by  the  local  press: 

Eighteen  acres  .  .  .  were  purchased  for  $10,000  in  1872.  On  this 
was  erected  a  fine,  large  and  substantial  brick  building,  four  and  five 
stories  high,  the  work  being  commenced  last  year.  The  building 
affords  accommodations  for  one  himdred  students;  four  professors 
with  their  families;  contains  recitation  rooms,  chapel,  library,  mu- 
seum, society  hall,  kitchen,  dining-room,  etc.,  etc.,  the  whole  heated 
by  steam.  The  building  cost  about  $30,000.^ 

If  the  fine  new  building  lent  prestige  to  the  school,  the  day  of  its 
dedication  did  not  pass  without  notice  among  the  non-Swedish  residents  of 
the  community.  The  Rock  Island  Argus  carried  the  story  in  considerable 
detail: 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  weather,  the  attendance  upon  the 
dedication  ceremonies  of  Augustana  College  to-day,  was  very  large. 
A  special  train  of  5  crowded  coaches  came  from  Galva.  Other  morn- 
ing trains  brought  numbers  of  people,  while  the  Scandinavian  popu- 
lation of  this  county  and  vicinity  was  in  attendance  in  great  number. 
The  entire  buildings  were  a  perfect  jam  of  men  and  women,  and 
hundreds  were  unable  to  get  into  the  buildings,* 

The  fateful  day  was  climaxed  by  a  brilliant  evening: 

.  .  .  the  buildings  and  grounds  were  brilliantly  illuminated  with 
Chinese  lanterns.  The  spectacle  from  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  and  from 
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3  Town  and  Gown  by  the  Mississippi 

the  bluffs,  over  the  river,  was  very  imposing.  The  college  building 
was  in  a  blaze  of  light,  each  window  seemed  a  blazing  star,  and 
from  the  tiers  of  light  the  form  of  the  cross  was  plainly  visible. 

Over  the  main  entrance  in  large  illuminated  letters,  were  the 
words:  "Augustana  Theological  Seminary,"  and  under  this  the  il- 
luminated words:  "Springfield,  Paxton,  Rock  Island,"  indicating  that 
the  institution  was  originally  started  in  Springfield,  then  moved  to 
Paxton,  and  now,  it  is  hoped,  permanently  located  at  Rock  Island. 

Over  the  side  entrances  were  also  appropriate  mottoes  in  Swede 
and  English  illuminated,  and  tastefully  arranged  for  good  e^QCt.  The 
halls  and  rooms  were  also  tastefully  decorated  and  crowded  with 
fine  looking,  well  dressed  men,  and  charmingly  beautiful  women  and 
girls. 

.  .  .  the  band  performed  in  an  admirable  manner,  "Home,  sweet 
home." 

This  closed  the  evening's  entertainment.  .  .  . 

With  able  financiers,  and  accomplished  and  wise  teachers,  Augus- 
tana College  will  become  a  great  and  prosperous  and  useful  insti- 
tution. The  Argus  wishes  it  every  possible  success,  and  will  ever  be 
found  encouraging  it,  within  the  sphere  of  its  legitimate  duties.'' 

Augustana  came  to  Rock  Island,  supported  by  the  prayers  of  William  A. 
Passavant,  Eric  Norelius,  and  Hasselquist  and  encouraged  by  the  pragmatic 
blessing  of  a  dynamic  river  community  which,  speaking  through  the  editor 
of  a  local  newspaper,  measured  the  great  purposes  of  God  and  the  high  des- 
tiny of  man  in  "profitable"  and  "useful"  institutions. 

Augustana  found  its  home  in  Rock  Island  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and 
wonderful  decade.  In  the  1870's  miracles  were  everywhere,  just  waiting  for 
someone  to  perform  them.  The  decade  had  opened  by  turning  the  old  fairy 
tale  of  the  magic  carpet  into  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Suez  Canal. 
While  Hasselquist  was  planning  for  the  future  of  Augustana  in  Rock 
Island,  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  Alexander  G.  Bell  were  changing  the  way 
of  life  for  men  everywhere  with  the  electric  light,  the  phonograph,  and  the 
telephone.  So  it  was  a  fabulous  decade  where  fantasy  was  harnessed  to 
practicality. 

The  precarious  partnership  between  fantasy  and  practicality  was  well 
known  by  the  founding  fathers  of  Augustana  College.  These  Swedish  im- 
migrants were  building  their  homes,  churches,  and  schools  in  an  environ- 
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ment  subject  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  American  frontier.  The  line  between 
the  practical  and  the  fantastic  was  not  always  clear.  On  the  day  of  dedica- 
tion in  1875  the  brick  and  mortar  of  the  new  building  gave  the  needed 
touch  of  reality  to  the  wish  that  Swedes  could  have  their  own  college  and 
seminary,  but  at  the  same  time  the  burden  of  debt  with  interest  rates  run- 
ning at  nine  percent  made  the  whole  enterprise  seem  fantastic.  The  directors 
seized  upon  any  scheme  to  clear  away  the  debt.  There  was,  for  example. 
Pastor  Hakan  Olson's  corn  planter,  an  invention  which  was  handed  over 
to  the  college  to  patent  and  to  market.  However,  the  corn  planter  was  not 
successful.*'  For  every  Edison  there  have  been  hundreds  of  Olsons  whose  in- 
ventions and  contrivances  have  been  forgotten  in  workshop  or  bam.  Like- 
wise, for  every  Augustana  that  has  survived  the  whims  of  frontier  America 
there  have  been  dozens  of  similar  institutions  with  names  now  scarcely  re- 
membered. 

Hope  and  hoax  made  the  American  frontier.  Rock  Island,  the  new 
home  for  Augustana  in  1875,  was  itself  an  embodiment  of  this  aphorism. 
The  antiquarian  is  able  to  point  out  the  sites  of  several  phantom  cities  close 
to  Rock  Island.  The  paper  towns  of  the  American  frontier  were  children 
prematurely  born  which  scarcely  survived  the  christening.  Rock  Island  City 
was  just  such  a  town.  It  was  to  rise  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rock  River 
near  rapids  which  could  be  used  for  water  power. 

As  early  as  1829  the  site  had  stirred  the  acquisitive  pulse  of  George 
Davenport  and  Russell  Farnham.  The  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  had  called  it 
their  home.  The  Indian  title  to  the  land  was  extinguished  by  military  fiat 
in  the  Blackhawk  War,  and  Saukenuk,  an  Indian  village  of  7,000  inhabi- 
tants, was  burned  to  the  ground  by  an  army  under  the  command  of  General 
Edmund  Gaines  in  June,  1831.^  Colonel  Davenport  and  his  associates  laid 
out  a  town  there  in  1836.  Out  of  the  ashes  of  Saukenuk,  Rock  Island  City 
was  to  rise. 

Even  the  great  Daniel  Webster,  who  was  almost  as  notorious  for  his 
financial  irresponsibility  as  he  was  egregious  in  his  political  wisdom,  heard 
about  Rock  Island  City.  Webster,  in  1836,  was  nurturing  his  animus  against 
President  Jackson's  attack  upon  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  by  forecasting 
a  business  collapse.  Even  so,  Webster  purcliased  a  one-eighth  interest  in  the 
site  of  Rock  Island  City  during  the  spring  of  1837,  paying  $60,000  for  his 
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share  of  the  land.®  Later  that  year  the  mighty  Daniel  came  to  Illinois  to  get 
a  look  at  his  land  acquisitions.  Rock  Island  City  was  only  one  of  the 
shadow  towns  in  Illinois  to  which  Webster  had  committed  his  hope  and 
other  people's  money.  At  Springfield  he  bought  a  thousand  acres  and 
planned  a  new  town  to  be  named  Salisbury  in  honor  of  his  New  Hampshire 
birthplace.  But  Rock  Island  City  had  a  special  lure  for  him  because  of 
water  power. 

I  should  certainly  have  a  dash  of  some  of  those  water  powers.  It 
could  hardly  fail  to  do  well  to  buy  the  land  embracing  a  large  water- 
fall, although  now  in  a  wilderness,  if  it  be  where  population  must  in 
time  reach  it.^ 

The  ninety  acres  which  Webster  bought  on  the  banks  of  the  Rock  were 
finally  sold  for  taxes.  Evidently  completely  oblivious  to  this  erosion  of  his 
personal  empire,  Webster  transferred  the  land  to  Kaleb  Cushing  to  clear 
away  an  old  debt.  Only  then  did  he  discover  that  he  no  longer  held  the 
land.  "I  am,  in  all  things  personal  and  pecuniary,  always  unfortunate."^" 

The  West  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  It  denied  fortune  to  Webster, 
the  defender  of  the  Union  and  the  champion  of  the  Bank,  while  it  made 
other  men  famous  simply  by  bestowing  riches  upon  them. 

Rock  Island  City  never  advanced  beyond  the  paper  work  of  lawyers 
and  the  high  expectations  of  land  purchasers.  When  the  panic  of  1837  set 
in,  the  scheme  hatched  by  Davenport  and  his  associates  collapsed.  Around 
1870  renewed  activity  on  both  sides  of  the  rapids  in  the  Rock  River  revived 
expectations  for  a  prosperous  settlement.  David  B.  Sears'  flour  mill,  de- 
scribed by  local  boosters  as  the  largest  in  the  West,  was  being  operated  by 
the  water  power  that  had  attracted  Webster's  interest  three  decades  earlier. 
Two  paper-making  plants  had  been  located  close  to  the  flour  mill.  On  Van- 
druff's  Island  just  across  the  river  from  the  Sears'  mill,  the  residents  of  the 
little  village  of  Camden  were  all  astir  because  of  the  new  watch  factory  com- 
pleted in  1871.  They  changed  Camden  to  Milan,  hoping  that  the  new  name 
would  lend  some  of  its  aura  of  craftsmanship  to  the  watches.  The  record  is 
not  clear  that  watches  were  ever  produced.  However,  the  old  "Watch  fac- 
tory" still  stands,  and  Camden  is  still  Milan. 

The  land  between  the  Mississippi  and  Rock  rivers  had  a  history  of 
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promises  redeemed  and  unredeemed  when  the  Augustana  leaders  brought 
their  httle  college  and  seminary  to  Rock  Island.  They  chose  to  locate  the 
school  on  the  bluffs  overlooking  the  Mississippi  River.  Hasselquist  and  his 
co-workers  were  probably  unaware  of  the  symbolism  implicit  in  their  choice. 
Some  forty  years  before,  the  little  town  of  Stephenson  had  started  along  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  there  it  had  prospered,  assuming  at  last  the 
name  of  Rock  Island.  Meanwhile,  the  banks  of  the  Rock  were  haunted  by 
the  ghosts  of  lost  causes  and  ruined  financial  schemes.  Chief  Black  Hawk 
had  left  the  ashes  of  Saukenuk  there.  Indian  canoes  no  longer  appeared 
along  the  Rock,  but  neither  did  the  steamboat,  for  the  hopes  of  making  the 
river  navigable  hardly  developed  beyond  the  pioneering  efforts  of  Daniel 
Smith  Harris  in  the  Frontier.  The  power  developed  at  the  rapids  had  only 
limited  application. 

Just  as  Saukenuk  had  ended  in  violence  ten  years  earlier,  now  Rock 
Island  City  was  dead  and  deserted.  In  1841  the  town  of  Stephenson  changed 
its  name  to  Rock  Island.  There  is  poetry  in  the  name  which  links  the  mili- 
tary history  of  Fort  Armstrong  on  Rock  Island  in  the  Mississippi  with  the 
lore  of  Saukenuk  along  the  shores  of  Rock  River. 

By  the  1870's  Rock  Island  had  become  a  city  numbering  more  than 
10,000.  Meanwhile,  some  of  the  land  overlooking  Rock  River  had  been 
set  aside  for  Chippiannock  Cemetery,  itself  a  commentary  upon  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  old  promotion  schemes  for  Rock  Island  City.  By  the  second  dec- 
ade of  the  twentieth  century  Rock  Island  included  most  of  the  land  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Rock.  The  citizens  of  Sears'  Town  voted  in  1915 
for  annexation,  so  that  on  April  21,  1915,  the  Argus  could  headline  the 
event:  "Rock  Island  from  river  to  river." 

No  one  intimately  associated  with  Augustana  in  1875  had  any  part 
in  the  decisions  out  of  which  Rock  Island  had  emerged.  T.  N.  Hasselquist 
was  still  in  Sweden  when  Joe  Davis  County  was  divided  in  1833  and  the 
town  of  Stephenson  became  the  seat  of  government  for  the  newly  created 
Rock  Island  County  in  1834.  The  new  town  contained  eighteen  square 
blocks  consisting  of  land  ( according  to  the  present  designation  of  streets  and 
avenues)  which  was  bounded  at  the  north  by  the  river,  to  the  west  by  Elev- 
enth Street,  to  the  south  by  Fourth  Avenue,  and  to  the  east  by  Seventeenth 
Street,  The  east-west  streets  in  those  early  days  were  named  Mississippi,  Illi- 
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nois,  Orleans,  and  Rock  River.  With  the  growth  of  population,  houses  were 
built  beyond  the  original  borders  of  the  town.  Fernando  Jones,  a  business- 
man from  Chicago,  and  Daniel  Greene  Garnsey,  an  agent  of  the  United 
States  Public  Land  Office  located  at  Dixon,  Illinois,  promoted  the  sale  of 
land  west  of  Eleventh  Street,  and  the  west  end  of  Rock  Island  was  known 
in  the  1840's  as  the  Chicago  Addition.  There  were  still  large  tracts  of  open 
country  in  the  east  end  of  Rock  Island  as  late  as  the  1870's.  The  new  Au- 
gustana  campus  was  in  the  midst  of  pastures,  orchards,  and  barn  yards. 

Rock  Island  was  the  child  of  the  Mississippi.  Conceived  and  even 
christened  out  of  the  history  of  the  river  the  little  town  of  Stephenson  had 
adopted  the  name  of  an  island  well  known  to  early  explorers  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. On  Rock  Island  a  kind  of  shotgun  wedding  was  consummated  in  1816 
when  the  United  States  Army  brought  muskets  and  cannon  to  the  site  where 
Fort  Armstrong  was  erected.  If  the  symbolism  of  marriage  can  be  drawn  on 
a  little  further,  the  ancient  dowry  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  white  man.  Land  and  the  natural  products  of  the  land 
filled  the  nuptial  hope  chest  from  which  the  whole  community  of  Rock 
Island  drew  its  treasures. 

The  town  which  drew  its  life  from  the  river  grew  in  strength  because 
of  the  river.  Up  and  down  the  river  moved  the  assorted  items  of  trade. 
When  Colonel  George  Davenport  was  stocking  his  Indian  trading  post  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  within  the  environs  of  the  present  city  of  Rock 
Island,  Indians  used  the  river  to  fetch  their  peltry  to  the  post  where  they 
could  haggle  over  guns  and  glitter  with  the  canny  colonel.  As  the  edge  of 
civili2ation  cut  deeper  into  the  wilderness  and  Indian  canoes  were  replaced 
by  steamer  and  barge,  raw  materials  in  the  form  of  lead,  stone,  coal,  and 
especially  logs  came  down  the  river.  Sometimes  the  river  even  provided  the 
power  needed  to  process  its  freight  into  finished  products,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  Rock  Island's  sister  city,  Moline.  Thanks  to  the  river  the  business  of 
sawing,  shaping,  and  hammering  could  go  forward.  Hundreds  of  newcomers 
were  able  to  earn  their  daily  bread  in  factories  and  mills  made  possible  by 
the  transportation  furnished  by  the  river.  Farm  implements,  finished  lum- 
ber, glass,  coal,  and  paper  found  their  way  to  market  by  river  freight.  Even 
steamboats  and  barges  required  by  such  commerce  were  built  in  Rock  Island, 
where  Kahlke's  shipyard  and  John  Holt's  yard  established  a  reputation  for 
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fine  workmanship  up  and  down  the  river  from  St.  Paul  to  New  Orleans. 
In  fact,  the  Rock  Island  Clarion,  built  in  the  John  Holt  boat  yards  in  1842, 
achieved  a  reputation  for  elegance  unsurpassed  by  any  steamboat  on  the 
upper  river  prior  to  1850. 

No  wonder  Rock  Island  was  conscious  of  its  debt  to  the  river.  It  had 
its  name  from  the  river.  Its  streets  bore  names  familiar  to  travelers  on  the 
river:  Mississippi,  Orleans,  and  Canal.  The  river  served  the  city  well  before 
the  coming  of  the  railroad  in  1854,  and  even  afterwards.  The  river,  at  cross 
purposes  with  the  western  push  of  the  rails,  proved  an  unexpected  blessing. 
The  great  Mississippi  which  played  favorites  with  north  and  south  commerce 
had  to  be  bridged  somewhere  if  the  American  West  was  ever  to  be  bound 
to  the  East  by  the  steel  of  the  railroad.  Rock  Island  was  chosen  for  the 
construction  of  this  bridge-link  for  the  "West.  By  1856  the  first  trains  were 
crossing  this  epochal  structure.  By  1870  Rock  Island  had  rail  connections 
with  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

More  than  ever  now  the  river  became  the  indispensable  link  between 
the  pine  forests  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  the  hungry  sawmills  of 
Rock  Island  and  Moline.  Unmindful  of  the  burden,  as  though  they  were 
matchsticks,  the  great  river  floated  the  logs  down.  Hundreds  of  logs  fastened 
together  in  rafts  as  long  as  several  city  blocks  came  to  Rock  Island.  It  was 
the  wood  age  for  America.  Its  houses,  its  faaories,  its  barns  and  fences,  its 
ships,  and  even  its  railroads  were  largely  constructed  out  of  wood. 

As  many  as  1,200  steamers  would  come  alongside  Rock  Island  docks 
during  the  course  of  one  year's  navigation.^^  Curiously  enough,  the  contin- 
uing importance  of  the  river  as  a  commerce  bearer  is  preserved  in  the  records 
of  the  railroad  bridge,  the  enemy  of  the  river.  Thus,  in  1881  the  drawspan 
of  the  bridge  was  opened  to  permit  the  passage  of  2,644  steamers,  947 
lumber  rafts,  and  45 1  barges.^^ 

The  river  provided  the  word  to  describe  Rock  Island  in  1870.  Lumber 
men  often  spoke  of  the  river  in  the  spring,  when  logs  were  coming  down 
stream  in  full  flood,  as  "on  the  boom."  Rock  Island  was  booming.  The 
government  arsenal,  established  in  1862,  was  contributing  to  the  growth  of 
the  city.  Surrounding  communities  benefited  from  employment  on  the  ar- 
senal.  In  its  first  eight  years  of  operation  the  government  had  spent  close 
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to  three  million  dollars.  Between  1870  and  1878  it  would  be  spending 
$3,654,700.^^ 

Far  from  being  dependent  upon  government  largess  the  burgeoning 
citvss  around  the  arsenal  had  attracted  capital  and  skill  in  private  enterprise. 
The  manufacture  of  farm  equipment  was  flourishing.  The  whine  of  the 
huge  sawmills  was  heard  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  great  mills  were 
busy  harvesting  the  rich  and  seemingly  unlimited  crop  of  the  northern  forest, 
and  the  jEnished  lumber  meant  cash  in  the  pockets  of  mill  hands  and,  more 
particularly,  dividends  on  the  investments  of  the  mill  owners.  Under  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  Rock  Island  County  lay  the  treasures  of  nature:  stone  to 
be  quarried  and  coal  to  be  mined.  By  the  1870's  nearly  one  thousand  resi- 
dents of  the  county  were  finding  their  livelihood  in  coal  mines.  The  mines 
had  attracted  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  capital  investment.^*  As  early 
as  the  1840's  Fernando  Jones  opined  that  the  race  to  determine  the  location 
of  the  midwestern  metropolis  was  between  Chicago  and  Rock  Island,  with 
Rock  Island  perhaps  having  the  edge.  In  the  1870's  Rock  Island  still  had  a 
good  chance  of  becoming  the  second  great  metropolitan  area  in  Illinois. 

American  society  in  the  nineteenth  century  produced  a  special  breed 
of  men  variously  depicted  as  robber  barons,  industrial  statesmen,  or  just  en- 
terprising businessmen.  These  entrepreneurs  belonged  to  an  age  in  which 
melodrama  was  the  fashion  in  literature  and  on  the  stage.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  and  Horatio  Alger  had  their  way  with  audiences  who  liked  their  vil- 
lians  black  and  their  heroes  white.  Black  or  white — the  Rockefellers,  the 
Vanderbilts,  the  Goulds,  and  the  Fisks,  never  missed  a  cue  in  the  business 
version  of  melodrama.  Modern  business  reflects  the  preference  of  twentieth- 
century  man  for  a  life  that  is  safe  rather  than  adventurous.  Decisions  now- 
adays are  cushioned  in  a  web  of  security  spun  out  by  field  research,  statistical 
sampling,  and  similar  safety  devices  which  guard  investments  by  minimizing 
the  dramatic  suspense. 

The  banks  of  the  mighty  Mississippi  provided  a  stage  ample  enough  to 
attract  a  cast  of  entrepreneurs  with  widely  differing  talents.  They  wrote  their 
own  script  and  spoke  their  own  lines  with  the  freedom  and  the  abandon  of 
the  river  itself.  Before  the  federal  government  in  the  twentieth  century 
built  dams  and  locks,  the  great  river  was  nature's  contribution  to  laissez  faire 
principles.   The  river  men,  the  pilots  who  were  themselves  a  product  of 
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rugged  individualism,  always  had  a  proper  respect  for  the  vagaries  of  the 
river  flowing  from  headwaters  to  the  gulf  without  a  dam  or  lock  to  restrain 
it.  These  intrepid  beings  were  elegant  fellows.  They  were  the  river  aris- 
tocracy wearing  ruffled  shirts,  flashing  diamonds,  and  drawing  |400  a  month 
as  reward  for  their  special  skills.  But  with  all  of  their  baronial  mastery  they 
were  never  completely  the  overlords  of  the  river.  Powerful  currents  would 
develop  where  smooth  navigation  had  become  routine.  Sand  bars  would 
build  up  in  a  few  hours  to  block  familiar  channels.  Mark  Twain  said  that 
a  river  pilot  had  to  learn  more  than  any  one  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
know  about  the  river  and  that  he  must  learn  it  all  over  again  in  a  different 
way  each  day. 

Daniel  Smith  Harris  was  the  most  skillful  and  audacious  pilot  on  the 
upper  Mississippi  in  the  early  days  of  steamboating.  He  literally  dug  the 
capital  for  his  river  steamers  out  of  a  lead  mine  at  Galena,  Illinois.  He 
used  his  profits  from  mining  to  get  a  start  on  the  river.  He  had  been  fas- 
cinated by  the  Virginia,  a  pioneering  steamboat  on  the  Ohio  River.  The 
Virginia  was  the  first  steamer  to  come  to  the  present  site  of  Rock  Island  in 
1 823-  Daniel  Smith  Harris  did  some  pioneer  navigating  on  his  own  when, 
in  1836,  he  took  his  Frontier  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rock  River  up  to  the 
spot  where  Sterling,  Illinois,  now  stands.  Elated  with  the  prospect  of  po- 
tential navigation  of  the  Rock,  the  settlers  gave  Harris  half  of  their  little 
town  and  renamed  it  Harrisburg. 

Harris  owned  two  of  the  fastest  steamers  ever  to  ply  the  Mississippi, 
the  War  Eagle  and  the  Gray  Eagle.  His  record  has  yet  to  be  challenged  by 
any  boat  running  between  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  In 
1 85  8  he  negotiated  this  portion  of  the  Mississippi  aboard  the  Gray  Eagle  in 
less  than  twenty-five  hours. 

The  same  steamer  which  brought  Harris  this  record  also  put  an  end  to 
his  days  as  a  river  pilot.  Before  dams  and  locks  were  installed  to  control  the 
currents  generated  in  the  treacherous  channel  of  the  Mississippi  above  Rock 
Island,  specially  trained  bridge  pilots  had  die  task  of  running  boats  under 
the  railroad  bridge  linking  Rock  Island  and  Davenport.  Disdaining  help 
from  such  professionals,  Daniel  Smith  Harris  insisted  upon  guiding  his  own 
boats  through  these  treacherous  waters.  As  it  was  moving  under  the  bridge, 
an  irresistible  current  caught  the  Gray  Eagle,  driving  the  doomed  craft 
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against  one  of  the  piers  of  the  bridge.  The  boat  sank  with  the  loss  of  seven 
hves.  The  financial  loss  was  close  to  $65 ,000,  Harris,  who  had  prospered  in 
mining  and  river  freighting,  could  easily  stand  this  loss,  but  what  he  could 
not  stand  was  the  heavy  sense  of  failure.  He  never  again  put  hand  to  wheel 
as  a  river  pilot.^^ 

As  Daniel  Smith  Harris  learned,  tragedy  can  be  the  shadow  partner  of 
success.  So  it  was  for  Colonel  George  Davenport.  Even  earlier  than  Harris, 
Davenport  discovered  the  wealth  awaiting  early  comers  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi.  In  1824  he  brought  his  family  from  Ohio  to  the  area  which  he 
had  come  to  know  while  stationed  at  Fort  Armstrong.  Living  on  Rock  Is- 
land, Davenport  built  a  fortune  in  land  speculation  and  the  Indian  trade.  It 
was  dangerous  for  a  man  to  grow  too  rich  in  a  land  where  wealth  was  gained 
and  lost  through  violence.  Davenport's  greatest  adventures  in  the  wilderness 
could  scarcely  match  the  melodramatic  circumstances  surrounding  his  mur- 
der July  4,  1844.  Thieves  had  come  for  his  money  and  ended  by  taking 
his  life. 

The  colonel  left  behind  him  a  name  for  a  city  and  a  son.  Bailey 
Davenport  was  reckoned  at  one  time  to  be  Rock  Island's  greatest  land  hold- 
er. He  was  popularly  designated  the  "hermit  prince."  He  lived  in  the 
"baron's  castle."  The  castle  was  a  forty-room  house  in  an  open  area  extend- 
ing from  Seventh  to  Tenth  Avenues  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  Fifteenth 
Street  and  the  west  by  Seventeenth  Street.  Davenport  owned  2,500  acres  in 
Rock  Island  and  Moline.  He  had  a  penchant  for  fine  horses  and  thorough- 
bred cattle.  His  choice  herds  were  grazing  on  the  present  site  of  Longview 
Park  when  Augustana  College  came  to  Rock  Island  in  1875.  Legend  has  it 
that  young  Bailey  Davenport  plowed  the  first  furrow  ever  turned  in  the 
whole  state  of  Iowa.  Other  stories  credit  Davenport  with  bringing  the  federal 
arsenal  to  his  boyhood  home.  He  had  a  hand  in  organizing  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  Railroad  which  reached  Rock  Island  in  1854.  He 
was  the  Democratic  mayor  of  Rock  Island  from  1861  to  1865.  His  name 
holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  legal  history  of  land  now  occupied  by  hun- 
dreds of  home  owners  in  Rock  Island  and  Moline. 

The  mountains  and  rivers  of  the  West  held  the  promise  of  fortune  for 
thousands  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  First  because  of 
the  ferry  and  later  because  of  the  railroad  many  treasure  seekers  passed 
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through  Rock  Island.  They  remained  obhvious  to  the  gold  to  be  had  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  The  Deere  and  Buford  families  found  it  there  in 
the  manufacture  of  farm  machinery.  The  Cable  family  found  it  in  railroads 
and  coal  mines.  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser  and  Frederick  Carl  August  Denk- 
mann  did  their  prospecting  for  gold  by  floating  the  forests  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  down  the  Mississippi  to  Rock  Island. 

These  men  were  plying  their  entrepreneurial  skills  against  the  back- 
ground of  a  rising  population  throughout  Rock  Island  County.  In  the 
United  States  census  for  1850  the  county's  population  stood  at  6,937.  A 
decade  later  the  population  had  expanded  three-fold  to  21,005.  The  increase 
can  be  largely  explained  by  the  opportunity  for  work  through  new  indus- 
tries which  themselves  were  being  established  as  transportation  facilities  in- 
creased. By  I860  both  rail  and  river  gave  the  area  excellent  command  for 
raw  materials  and  markets.  The  rate  of  growth  dropped  during  the  1860's, 
so  that  the  census  of  1870  showed  29,783  people  residing  in  the  county. 
This  figure  increased  to  38,302  by  1880,  of  which  10,399  were  of  foreign 
birth.^^  About  one  third  of  these  had  come  from  Scandinavia,  the  precise 
number  being  3,545.  Next  to  Scandinavia,  Germany  was  contributing  the 
largest  number  of  immigrants  to  the  county.  There  were  3,l40  Germans, 
while  next  in  order  came  the  British  Isles  with  2,898. 

While  entrepreneurs  were  creating  empires  out  of  natural  resources  and 
favorable  transportation,  they  were  also  providing  jobs  for  the  growing 
population.  In  Rock  Island  there  were  three  sawmills.  The  largest  was  the 
property  of  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser  and  Frederick  Carl  August  Denkmann, 
It  produced  as  much  as  forty  million  board  feet  of  lumber  each  year,  and 
it  had  a  work  force  of  200.  In  Moline  the  two  large  producers  of  lumber 
were  Dimock  and  Gould  and  Company  and  the  Keator  Mill  with  a  total 
labor  force  of  275  men.  The  Rock  Island  Plow  Works,  founded  by  the 
Buford  family,  manufactured  fifty  different  varieties  of  farm  implements 
and  maintained  a  payroll  of  300  men.  In  Moline,  Deere  and  Company  had 
established  itself  as  the  largest  producer  of  farm  machinery  in  the  world, 
turning  out  150,000  implements  a  year  and  employing  600  men.  The  Mo- 
line Wagon  Works  built  10,000  wagons  annually  and  provided  employment 
for  250  men.  During  the  1870's  the  output  of  agricultural  implements  in 
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the  two  cities  doubled,  while  the  work  force  in  all  industry  increased  by 
1,100." 

If  geography  could  have  played  the  match-maker,  at  the  very  least  a 
marriage  of  convenience  might  have  come  between  Moline  and  Rock  Island. 
River,  rail,  access  to  natural  resources,  an  influx  of  skilled  workers,  common 
industries — these  factors  were  a  part  of  the  history  of  both  cities.  During 
the  1870's  physical  ties  were  drawing  them  closer.  The  cities  were  edging 
into  the  open  space  between  them,  Moline  growing  to  the  west  and  Rock 
Island  growing  to  the  east.  In  1867  the  Moline  and  Rock  Island  Horse 
Railway  Company  was  organized.  Moline  Avenue  (the  present  Fifth  Ave- 
nue in  Rock  Island)  served  as  its  right-of-way.  A  dime  would  take  a  pas- 
senger from  one  town  to  the  other.  On  November  16,  1872,  Rock  Island 
quietly  annexed  all  the  open  land  east  of  the  city  to  the  point  where  Forty- 
sixth  Street  now  is  the  dividing  line  between  Moline  and  Rock  Island.  ( Dur- 
ing the  same  week  the  directors  of  Augustana  m.anifested  their  own  interest 
in  this  area  by  arranging  to  purchase  land  from  Henry  Hull. )  Learning  of 
Rock  Island's  surreptitious  action,  Moline  moved  quickly  to  annex  all  the 
land  that  was  left  to  the  west  in  order  to  keep  it  from  falling  into  the  pos- 
session of  Rock  Island.^^ 

Although  the  idea  of  uniting  the  two  cities  had  some  support,  such  a 
judicial  settlement  had  little  chance  against  the  raucous  voice  of  local  pride. 
The  directors  of  Augustana  may  have  expected  that  Rock  Island  and  Moline 
would  soon  consolidate  with  the  Augustana  campus  close  to  the  juncture 
of  the  two  cities.  A  little  reading  in  the  columns  of  the  Rock  Island  Argns 
would  surely  have  discouraged  such  hopes.  The  Argus  derived  a  kind  of  sa- 
distic pleasure  in  news  of  crime  rampant  in  Moline: 

While  burglaries,  robberies,  and  other  crimes  are  daily  and  nightly 
committed  in  Moline,  Davenport,  Clinton  and  all  around  us,  our 
efficient  police  force  managed  to  keep  our  town  pretty  clear  of  the 
criminal  class." 

However,  Rock  Island  itself  has  a  long,  long  history  of  being  a  wide  open 
town  in  the  eyes  of  her  neighbors.  In  the  1870's  the  temperance  movement 
was  receiving  much  attention.  Rock  Island  and  Moline  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  subject  made  news  in  the  Argus: 
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"PROUD  MOLINE!   HOW  HER  YOUNG  MEN  ARE  RUINED. 

Strong  Argument  Against  Consolidation. 

How  we  love  our  proud  little  sister  city,  Moline.  Innocent  children 
live  there,  and  grow  up  simple  minded  and  pure,  honorable  and 
honest.  Most  of  her  people  make  plows  of  iron  and  steel  for  a  liv- 
ing. But  they  will  not  drink  strong  drink,  though  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  redness  of  some  of  their  noses  would  dispose  of  an  im- 
portant theological  question.  They  are  a  peculiar  people;  one  min- 
ute out  of  every  hour  that  they  are  awake  is  devoted  to  prayer  for 
the  degenerate  of  adjoining  cities,  the  other  fifty-nine  to  self-lauda- 
tion. .  .  .  She  had  a  temperance  meeting  the  other  night,  and  all  of 
her  young  men  left  their  marbles  and  their  hoops  and  their  Sunday 
School  books  and  went  to  the  "meetin"  and  a  Mr. — "Joseph 
Huntoon"  spoke  of  the  superiority  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  Mo- 
line to  that  of  Rock  Island  and  said  he  had  always  opposed  the  con- 
solidation of  the  two  cities  on  account  of  the  bad  influence  which 
Rock  Island  exerts.  As  it  was,  that  degenerate  city  had  ruined  many 
noble  young  men,  the  pride  and  hope  of  "proud  Moline." 

Happy  Rock  Island!  that  you  are  permitted  to  remain  so  near  this 
moral  atmosphere,  ,  ,  .  How  can  you  ask  Moline,  "proud  Moline,"  to 
consolidate  after  such  words  as  these?  ^° 

The  petty  bickering  went  on  between  the  two  cities,  and  today  Moline  and 
Rock  Island  lie  side  by  side,  two  separate  entities. 

Whether  Moline  and  Rock  Island  would  ever  consolidate  remained  an 
open  question  in  the  1870's,  but  there  was  no  question  about  the  great  ex- 
pectation engendered  by  both  cities  and  their  immediate  hinterland.  Such 
expectations  had  caused  Colonel  Davenport  in  the  1820's  to  move  his  family 
from  Cincinnati  to  Rock  Island.  In  the  1830's  Daniel  Webster  had  high 
hopes  for  striking  it  rich  at  Rock  Island  City.  In  184?  Grand  Detour  lost 
an  important  citizen,  for  John  Deere  in  that  year  moved  to  Moline  where 
he  established  his  fame  and  a  family  fortune  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
history  of  the  city.  In  the  1850's  another  plow  man,  Charles  Buford,  left 
Kentucky  in  order  to  begin  manufacturing  farm  implements  in  Rock  Island. 
In  the  same  decade  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser,  a  young  German  immigrant 
who  began  life  in  America  by  working  in  breweries  and  upon  farms  in 
Pennsylvania,  determined  to  join  other  German  immigrants  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  He  too  found  fortune  and  fame  waiting  for  him. 
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The  spirit  of  frontier  optimism  was  running  high  in  Rock  Island  by 
1870.  That  year  brought  a  new  railroad  to  the  city,  The  Rockford,  Rock 
Island  and  St.  Louis.  At  the  same  time  Ben  Harper  was  opening  his  fabulous 
hostelry,  known  as  the  finest  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  West.  A  com- 
pany which  had  started  making  stoves  in  Geneseo  relocated  in  Rock  Island, 
where  it  invested  $50,000  in  a  new  plant.  The  same  year  brought  a  glass 
making  factory  to  the  cky.  The  Argus  was  jubilant.  Rock  Island  was  surely 
becoming  the  hub  for  commerce  and  manufacturing  in  the  Mississippi 
basin.^^ 

Other  places  in  Illinois  were  less  fortunate  in  their  development.  T.  N. 
Hasselquist,  reporting  to  the  Augustana  Synod  at  Moline  in  1869,  expressed 
serious  doubt  about  the  future  of  Augustana  College,  should  it  remain  in 
Paxton,"^  The  committee  which  was  later  appointed  to  find  a  new  location 
for  Augustana  was  guided  by  a  resolution  passed  at  the  synodical  conven- 
tion in  Galesburg  in  1872: 

Since  the  committee  has  been  informed  that  in  Moline  and  Rock 
Island,  there  is  a  possibility  to  establish  our  school  near  these  cities, 
and  since  this  site  seems  to  be  most  central  for  the  Swedish  popula- 
tion in  the  west,  and  easily  accessible  from  all  directions,  it  would 
seem  right  and  proper  that  the  Synod,  through  a  committee,  take 
action  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  such  a  move."^ 

This  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Henry  Reck  finally 
arranged  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  Rock  Island. 

Leaders  of  the  immigrant  churches  like  T.  N.  Hasselquist  and  Carl 
Swensson  had  to  listen  for  the  music  of  earth  while  preaching  about  the 
choirs  of  seraphims.  The  fathers  of  the  immigrant  churches  in  America 
were  themselves  entrepreneurs  putting  together  their  own  denominational 
empires  within  the  context  of  laissez  faire.  It  was  literally  a  case  of  every 
denominational  preacher  for  himself,  for  the  devil  would  indeed  take  the 
hindmost.  There  was  no  state  church  to  run  after  the  thousands  of  immi- 
grants who  had  broken  their  church  ties  as  well  as  their  political  ties  in 
coming  to  the  land  of  the  free.  It  required  energy  and  resourcefulness  for 
pastors  to  reconstitute  the  church.  It  was  rugged  individualism  for  denomi- 
nations seeking  communicant  members,  a  state  of  things  not  unlike  the  world 
of  business  itself. 
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In  America  T.  N.  Hasselquist  came  to  know  the  problems  of  the  immi- 
grant church.  He  had  urged  the  selection  of  Paxton  for  Augustana  College, 
hoping  that  Swedish  settlement  would  move  in  that  direction.  He  proved 
to  be  a  poor  prophet,  for  few  Swedes  followed  Augustana  to  Paxton,  Rather, 
the  Swedes  moved  north  and  west  into  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas.  If  Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary  were  to  serve  the 
church  adequately,  it  had  to  relocate  in  an  area  where  the  Swedish  popula- 
tion was  already  established  and  growing  and  where  transportation  pro- 
vided a  way  of  reaching  the  more  remote  Swedish  settlements.  Rock  Island 
fulfilled  these  requirements  admirably.  So  Augustana  came  to  Rock  Island. 
Its  new  building  was  on  a  bluff  known  as  Zion  Hill,  overlooking  the  Missis- 
sippi and  still  shaded  by  trees  which  the  Sauk  and  Fox  had  wandered  through 
less  than  a  half  century  before.  Nursing  a  bad  cold  which  kept  him  from 
sharing  completely  in  the  ceremonies,  President  Hasselquist  must  have 
pulled  his  coat  tightly  about  him  as  he  walked  among  friends  and  strangers 
who  had  come  for  the  dedication.  There  was  a  sharp  chill  in  the  October 
air.  The  warmth  of  great  expectation  welling  up  in  the  venerable  leader 
was  itself  a  cloak  against  the  unpleasant  weather.  The  emptiness  of  the 
Paxton  prairies  had  been  supplanted  by  cities  where  industry  and  commerce 
flourished.  Would  this  entrepreneur  of  the  church  fare  as  well  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  as  the  men  who  looked  to  lumber  and  plows  for  their 
fortune? 

The  Augustana  Silver  Cornet  Band  was  beginning  to  play  Ein'  Peste 
Burg.  The  great  hymn  came  from  the  bell  tower  of  the  new  building.  Au- 
gustana was  adding  its  voice  to  the  chorus  of  sounds  that  have  echoed  along 
the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi:  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  crack  of  muskets,  the 
whistle  of  the  Virginia  on  its  way  up  the  river  in  1823,  the  chug-chug  of 
the  first  locomotive  in  1854,  the  whine  of  sawmills,  and  the  clang  of  ham- 
mer against  anvil.  The  Swedes  had  come  with  singing  unto  Zion  Hill. 
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Tne  Background  or  Swedisn 

Immigration,  1840-1850 


By  GuNNAR  Westin 


The  Swedish  immigrants  prior  to  the  Civil  War  played  a  role  in 
the  building  of  the  Middle  West.  They  were  sturdy  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  soil  who  decided  to  leave  that  soil  in  search  of  greater  opportunities 
and  freedoms.  They  were  the  advanced  guard  of  a  significant  migration 
from  Sweden  as  its  population  became  more  mobile  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  America  was  not  entirely  unknown  in  Sweden  prior  to  1840 
since  Sweden  had  founded  a  colony  on  the  Delaware  two  hundred 
years  earlier. 

Sermons  and  religious  instruction  in  the  Swedish  language  were  no 
novelty  in  American  history  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  wave 
of  immigration  began.  They  had  been  heard  since  the  time  of  the  first 
Puritan  invasion  in  New  England  and  long  before  the  English  language 
had  gained  the  supremacy  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  New  Amsterdam 
as  it  then  was  called.  Swedish  church  life  in  this  country  thus  existed 
before  1640,  and  it  remained,  although  altered  more  or  less,  until  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

But  at  that  time  a  strict  state  church  system  prevailed  in  Sweden, 
and  in  the  New  Sweden  colony  at  Delaware,  the  church  ceremonies 
and  usages  were  established  by  the  authorities  quite  as  naturally  as  the 
trade  regulations.  They  were  a  part  of  the  community  life  in  the  new 
colony,  and  they  were  disposed  of  by  clergymen  according  to  the  laws 
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and  orders  of  the  mother  country.  There  was  no  freedom  in  religious 
matters.  Here  was  the  great  difference  between  this  situation  and  the 
nineteenth  century  immigration.  The  colonists  of  the  seventeenth  century 
cannot  be  classified  as  immigrants,  for  many  of  them  were  compelled  to 
come  here  to  work  for  the  purpose  of  the  state.  The  whole  enterprise 
was  a  part  of  the  Swedish  expansion  at  the  time  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
and  the  trade  interests  of  the  state  meant  more  than  man's  free  way 
of  life.  Gradually  but  naturally,  a  certain  Americanization  took  place  in 
the  New  Sweden  colony;  and  after  the  English  conquest,  this  process 
was  accelerated,  although  clergymen  from  Sweden  tried  a  long  time 
to  maintain  the  Swedish  language  and  church  order.  But  it  was,  however, 
quite  natural  that  these  old  Swedish  congregations  should  be  assimilated 
with  the  Anglican,  later  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  both  the  immigrants  and  the  church 
situation  were  quite  changed.  Crowds  of  Swedes  went  away  asking  for 
freedom.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this  great  exodus  from  the 
old  kingdom  of  Sweden.  The  motives  may  have  varied,  but  in  all  cases 
the  fundamental  difference  from  the  colonization  at  Delaware  was  this: 
that  now  individuals,  families,  and  groups  did  not  leave  on  an  errand  for 
the  state  or  in  the  service  of  the  old  country.  They  went  away  by  their 
free  will  to  build  up  their  own  communities  and  their  own  church 
life  independently  of  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  their 
native  country.  Their  situation  was  quite  like  the  one  among  the  Puritan 
fathers  in  New  England.  They  were  people  of  the  opposing  and  inde- 
pendent type. 

For  the  historian,  the  question  then  arises  why,  one  hundred  years 
ago,  motives  and  causes  had  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
great  emigration  started  and  steadily  increased  during  the  following  dec- 
ades. This  voluntary  emigration  was  the  greatest  and  most  momentous 
peace-time  enterprise  that  the  Swedish  people  have  ever  undertaken. 
Although  the  religious  cause  played  a  very  great  role  in  this  emigration 
to  account  for  it  a  wider  field  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Like  most  immigrants  from  other  countries,  the  Swedes  did  not  bring 
worldly  fortunes,  neither  had  they  learning  or  higher  education  to  boast 
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of.  Most  of  them  were  honest  people,  willing  and  able  to  work  hard 
and  endure  hardships  of  various  kinds. 

But  why,  in  the  forties,  did  they  leave  their  homeland  for  this 
wilderness?  Historians  are  often  apt  to  make  events  "wonderful"  and 
"marvellous,"  and  I  fully  understand  that  this  may  easily  be  done  also 
with  the  conquest  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Still,  I  am  sure  that  the 
causes  and  the  driving  forces  of  that  great  story  must  be  accounted 
for  in  a  normal  way,  but,  nevertheless,  there  will  sometimes  appear 
rather  trivial  motives  and  actions.  The  miracles  are  very  few,  if  there 
are  any  at  all.  Some  religious  people  had,  of  course,  experiences  of  a 
kind  of  revelation  concerning  America,  but  normally  the  reasons  were 
not  at  all  supernatural.  In  trying  to  answer  the  questions  why  the 
Swedes  left  their  native  country  to  come  here,  one  will  find  no  unusual 
causes,  nor  any  wonderful  events  that  differ  much  from  what  happened 
in  other  countries.  There  are  surely  some  special  traits  in  that  story, 
and  there  are  also  events  of  real  magnitude  that  may  be  of  interest 
to  study. 

Politically,  Sweden  had  been  drawn  into  the  reactionary  mood  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  after  the  Napoleonic  period.  The  first  Bernadotte  had 
gradually  become  more  conservative  and  suspected  every  token  of  unrest 
among  the  people  to  be  the  very  beginning  of  a  new  revolution.  The 
liberal  reformers  had  begun  to  speak  loudly  through  several  new  papers, 
and  the  opposition  against  the  camarilla  of  elderly  noblemen  around 
the  throne  became  fierce  about  1840. 

Long  before  that  time  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  old  repre- 
sentation by  the  four  estates  no  longer  fairly  reflected  the  growing  pop- 
ulation and  the  social  classes  now  rising  from  obscurity.  But  the  reac- 
tionary forces  were  strong,  and  a  parliamentary  reform  was  debated  for 
decades.  The  influence  from  France,  England,  and  the  United  States  was 
growing,  and  in  the  forties  preparatory  steps  for  such  a  reform  were 
taken.  In  1848,  that  year  of  revolutions,  repercussions  were  felt  also  in 
Sweden.  A  Crown  proposal  of  a  seemingly  democratic  type  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Diet,  but  it  was  ultimately  rejected  by  the  conservatives. 
The  feudal   forces   were   still   strong,   and   the   nobility   and   the   clergy 
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dominated  in  politics.  The   broad  and  growing  masses  had  no  power, 
and  in  the  communities   the  well-to-do  people   ruled  undisturbed. 

The  social  conditions  were  by  no  means  bright.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  Sweden  was  a  poor  and  undeveloped  country 
with  a  rural  population  of  mostly  small  farmers  or  land-labourers  on  the 
large  estates.  Through  a  high  birth  rate  this  population  increased  rapidly 
and  caused  new  difficulties  in  the  homes  and  communities.  It  is  true 
that  vast  new  areas  of  land  were  laid  under  cultivation  and  that  new 
methods  of  farming,  together  with  a  more  rational  partition  of  the  old 
village  community  land,  offered  limited,  new  possibilities  to  the  young 
people.  Since  the  cities  were  few  and  small  and  the  rural  population 
comprised  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants,  it  became  impossible 
to  provide  the  necessary  means  of  living  for  the  rapidly  growing  pop- 
ulation. 

At  that  time  the  industrialization  had  not  begun,  and  from  the 
conservative  government  and  the  old-fashioned  Diet  only  slow  and  feeble 
actions  were  taken  to  improve  the  conditions.  The  communications  were 
bad,  the  highways  were  poor,  and  railroads  were  nonexistent.  The  old 
trade  guilds  had  put  the  economic  life  in  shackles.  Other  restrictions 
imposed  by  old  trade  legislation  caused  stagnation  and  insecurity  among 
the  people.  The  common  life  was  strictly  regulated  by  traditional  rural 
customs.  The  moral  weakness  became  alarming  as  the  liquor  traffic 
threatened  the  people  with  ruin  and  pauperism.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  rapid  growth  of  population  initiated  an  exodus,  although  it  was  not 
until  the  sixties  that  crop  failure  and  starvation  produced  the  first  high 
rate  of  emigration.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  century  there  were  two 
alternatives  for  such  a  wandering  away  from  the  country  home:  either 
to  the  United  States  or  to  the  new  center  of  great  industrial  enterprise 
in  the  growing  cities  within  Sweden  itself.  But  in  the  forties  and  fifties 
actually  only  one  way  was  open,  namely  emigration  to  the  United 
States,  or  "America"  as  the  expression  was. 

More  than  anything  else  the  religious  unrest  became  the  immediate 
impetus  for  most  of  the  early  emigrants  to  leave  for  the  United  States. 
The  state  church  system   in  Sweden  was  still  at  that  time  very  strict. 
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During  the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Lutheran  church 
was  firmly  estabhshed.  The  Lutheran  faith  was  made  compulsory  for 
all  citizens,  and  no  other  confession  or  church  was  to  be  tolerated.  No 
Swedish  citizen  was  allowed  to  secede  from  the  Lutheran  church  without 
suffering  the  penalty  of  banishment  and  loss  of  property.  This  law  was 
retained  until  I860. 

The  church  constitution  of  1686  had  confirmed  the  traditions  of  the 
national  religion,  and  every  Swedish  subject  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
cr:;cd  and  service  of  the  church.  As  the  pietistic  movement  won  followers 
in  Sweden,  the  Conventicle  Act  of  1726  and  the  edict  of  1735  made  the 
restrictions  even  more  severe.  The  pietistic  movement,  therefore,  could 
not  develop;  and  the  Moravians,  who  began  work  in  the  country  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  to  ask  for  special  permission,  which 
in  a  few  cases  was  granted  in  the  time  of  the  Enlightenment.  Certain 
adjustments  thus  became  necessary,  and  the  harsh  legal  penalties  were 
seldom  used  at  that  time  against  religious  dissenters.  After  the  Napoleonic 
wars  the  general  reactionary  movements  were  felt  also  in  Sweden,  and 
some  attempts  to  abandon  the  old  laws  and  to  establish  religious  free- 
dom failed. 

In  Sweden  the  old  laws  of  compulsion,  maintaining  the  unity  of  the 
national  state  church,  were  preserved  longer  than  in  other  protestant 
countries.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  fixed  penalties, 
fines  and  exile,  were  no  empty  letters  of  the  law.  The  English  Methodist 
preacher,  George  Scott,  who  had  a  small  congregation  of  his  country- 
men in  Stockholm,  was  involved  in  a  heated  controversy  in  1838.  At 
that  time  the  leading  clergy  opposed  every  modification  of  the  laws 
of  compulsion.  This  situation  continued  during  the  forties  and  fifties, 
when  several  men  and  women  were  banished  according  to  the  old  statutes. 
The  enforcement  of  these  laws,  especially  the  Conventicle  Act  which  re- 
mained to  1858,  caused  a  growing  religious  unrest.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  pietistic  and  Moravian  movements  had  had  considerable 
success  and  had  stirred  the  pious  people  against  some  of  the  clergy. 
The  legal  actions  against  such  movements  in  various  parts  of  Sweden 
added  to  the  sometimes  bitter  conflict  between  the  popular  awakenings 
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and  the  clergy.  These  movements  were  often  led  by  laymen,  and  free 
preaching  and  conventicles  became  a  marked  trait  in  them.  Both  civil 
and  church  authorities  used  their  power  against  irregularities  and  the 
breaking  of  the  laws,  but  it  was  now  impossible  to  crush  the  religious 
upheaval  by  coercive  methods. 

In  the  history  of  American  immigration  such  religious  unrest  always 
played  a  great  role.  Such  was  the  case  in  England,  France,  and  Germany 
during  the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries,  when  great  emigra- 
tion movements  started  because  of  religious  persecutions.  But  Sweden 
had  no  immediate  connections  with  North  America  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  communications  between  the  mother  country  and 
the  old  colonization  at  Delaware  had  already  been  broken  at  the  time 
of  the  American  War  of  Independence.  Therefore,  some  impulses  from 
outside  must  come  to  g\Nt  a  new  destiny  to  the  rising  masses  in  Sweden. 
And  they  came. 

Since  the  Lutheran  reformation  the  Swedish  culture  had  remained 
under  strong  German  influence,  and  what  did  not  come  from  Germany 
was  often  under  suspicion  as  heretical  or  unsound  teaching.  This  state 
of  being  a  spiritual  province  of  Germany  had  not  ceased  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  although  in  the  time  of  Enlightenment  new 
impulses  had  come  from  France  and  England.  However,  these  impulses 
had  been  compromised  through  the  radicalism  of  the  revolution. 

Through  the  liberal  newspapers  and  the  Methodist  mission  of  George 
Scott  during  the  years  1830-1842,  facts  and  information  about  England 
and  America  were  spread  over  the  country.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville's  famous 
book  on  the  American  democracy  was  also  well  known  in  Sweden. 
It  presented  wider  aspects  on  the  American  problems,  and  it  was  keenly 
studied  in  various  middle  class  circles.  Temperance  societies  were  founded 
after  the  American  pattern  in  the  thirties,  and  this  influence  from  the 
Anglo-American  world  increased  steadily  during  the  subsequent  decade. 
Lars  P.  Esbjorn,  the  first  Swedish  clergyman  who  did  a  lasting  pioneer 
work  here  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  received  his  first  close  contact  with 
America  through  the  temperance  societies.  His  conversion  took  place 
through    the   afore-mentioned   Scott,    and    in    his  company   he   met   the 
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American  Presbyterian  pastor  Robert  Baird,  who  on  his  temperance 
crusade  in  Europe  visited  Sweden  twice.  At  large  meetings  Baird,  in 
1840,  gave  lectures  about  the  conditions  in  the  United  States  in  which 
he  emphasized  religious  freedom.  The  following  year  Scott  made  a  pro- 
longed journey  in  the  United  States  to  solicit  funds  to  help  the  mission 
and  temperance  cause  in  Sweden. 

After  Scott's  visit  there  was  much  talk  about  "America"  in  the 
Swedish  newspapers  in  which  the  conditions  were  often  painted  in  bright 
colors  contrasted  with  the  rather  gloomy  situation  in  Sweden.  America 
seemed  to  be  a  real  land  of  promise.  The  rumor  received  much  attention 
among  the  religious  people  in  the  revival  circles,  and  country  people 
in  the  conventicles  became  acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  new  world. 
The  translation  and  publication  of  Pastor  Baird's  long  and  fascinating 
narratives  of  the  conditions  in  the  United  States  in  1847  answered  many 
tacit  questions  among  the  poor  pietists  and  others  who  were  threatened 
by  the  old  laws  and  edicts. 

Other  factors  in  propagating  "America"  among  the  Swedish  people 
were  the  visits  by  men  who  had  been  over  to  this  country  in  the 
thirties  and  forties.  Some  of  them  were  sailors.  They  had  been  converted 
in  America  and  had  gone  back  eager  to  tell  the  people  of  Sweden  about 
their  new  faith.  They  also  preached  the  gospel  of  freedom  and  prosperity 
found  in  America.  Sometimes  such  a  man  would  be  employed  by  an 
American  tract  and  mission  society  and  would  spend  several  years  in 
his  homeland  in  the  capacity  of  a  "colporteur,"  and  lay-preacher.  Wherever 
he  traveled  he  was  an  agent  for  the  new  world.  And  when  the  conditions 
became  intolerable,  the  natural  thing  for  many  was  to  emigrate. 

There  was  still  another  influence  that  stirred  up  the  people  in  the 
forties.  As  small  companies  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  the  first  years 
of  this  decade,  the  "America-letters"  began  their  propagating  mission  in 
Sweden,  as  in  other  countries.  Earlier  there  were  not  many  of  them, 
but  the  increased  immigration  soon  became  an  important  means  of  stim- 
ulating the  "America-fever."  As  a  little  company  led  by  an  Uppsala 
student  in  1841  settled  at  Pine  Lake,  Wisconsin,  this  method  of  informa- 
tion was  diligently  used,  and  Gustaf  Unonius'  letters  and  descriptions  got 
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wide  circulation  in  the  newspapers  of  his  native  country.  Others  fol- 
lowed this  example,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  decade  lively  communica- 
tions were  established  between  settlements  in  America  and  conmiunities 
in  several  parts  of  Sweden.  When  a  few  years  later  the  California  gold 
rush  began,  this  news  also  spread  in  Sweden  through  letters  and  notices 
in  newspapers. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  emigration  movement  was  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  animosity  by  the  authorities  in  state  and  church.  It  is 
illuminating  to  read  what  the  Archbishop  of  Uppsala,  C.  F.  af  Wingard 
wrote  to  L.  P.  Esbjorn,  when  Esbjorn  was  about  to  leave  for  the  United 
States.  He  warned  his  subordinate  clergyman  and  asked  him  to  think 
of  the  serious  step  he  was  about  to  take.  It  was  not  wise,  he  said,  to 
seek  out  such  an  uncertain  habitation  in  a  foreign  part  of  the  world, 
especially  if  he  were  inducing  others  to  go  with  him,  and  to  leave  "the 
position,  where  God  had  placed  them  and  where  they  ought  quietly 
to  remain." 

This  view  was  the  general  one  among  the  upper  classes  and  the 
clergy,  and  they  acted  accordingly.  But  you  may  be  sure  that  it  was 
exactly  this  attitude  toward  the  common  man  which  often  became  the 
instigation  to  emigrate,  because  there  was  a  fierce  opposition  against 
those  worldly  and  ecclesiastical  lords,  who  assumed  a  very  patronizing 
tone  towards  those  whom  they  regarded  as  their  inferiors.  But  this  hostility 
became  more  marked  later  in  the  century. 

The  opposition  from  the  authorities  and  upper  classes  made  the 
liberal  press  more  eager  to  use  the  emigration  movement  as  a  means 
in  the  political  campaign.  The  journalists  saw  in  the  emigration  a  symptom 
of  the  bad  conditions  in  Sweden,  and  they  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
reforms.  If  the  conservatives  stubbornly  refused  to  take  action  to  better 
the  political  and  economic  situation,  there  was  nothing  to  expect  but 
a  greater  increase  in  emigration.  This  was  regarded  as  a  natural  answer 
from  the  people,  and  the  liberal  newspapers  reiterated  their  proposals 
for  reform. 

From  what  has  been  said  thus  far  it  may  easily  be  concluded  that 
the  old  emigrants  had  good  reasons  for  leaving  their  homes  and  setting 
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out  for  America.  But  there  were  also  some  psychological  factors  which 
never  can  be  completely  accounted  for.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
all  the  motives  and  desires  in  the  plans  and  actions  of  man. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  many  of  the  Swedish  immigrants  in  the 
forties  and  the  following  decades  went  to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  those  people,  from  such  a  rural  country  as  Swe- 
den, were  naturally  peasants.  They  had  one  great  desire,  namely  to  own 
their  own  farms  and  to  lead  independent  lives.  The  news  about  the  great 
opportunities  in  the  vast  Middle  West  must  have  been  a  revelation 
for  many,  and  the  bright  narratives  by  the  small,  early  companies  of  settlers 
only  increased  the  expectations  and  the  optimistic  outlook. 

Besides,  there  was  a  natural  interest  among  the  early  immigrants 
to  augment  their  settlements  and  their  prosperity  through  a  steadily 
increasing  population,  and  therefore  they  had  good  reason  to  foster  con- 
tinued immigration.  Thus  the  small  Swedish  groups  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  grew  strong,  and  their  thrift  and  self-confidence  increased.  The 
experiment  with  Christian  communism  at  Bishop  Hill  failed,  but  the  idea 
of  a  close  fellowship  prevailed  among  the  early  Swedish  immigrants. 
Often  this  idea  was  grounded  in  a  common  religious  tradition  or  experience. 
Already  in  the  forties  we  can  perceive  the  interest  that  clergymen  and 
church  leaders  had  in  attracting  fellow  believers  tO'  their  settlements.  The 
Methodist  preacher  at  New  York,  O.  B.  Hedstrom,  recommended  the 
Midwest  to  immigrants,  and  his  brother  in  Illinois  expected  them  to  join 
his  Methodist  congregations.  Later  the  Lutheran  pastors  worked  for  a  sim- 
ilar purpose  in  their  churches. 

The  small  settlement  in  1841  at  Pine  Lake,  Wisconsin,  where  Gustaf 
Unonius  became  the  spiritual  leader,  was  composed  of  people  from  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  who  were  seeking  a  new  start  in  life.  They 
were  driven  by  the  hope  for  better  economic  conditions  and  a  free  life. 
A  general  knowledge  of  the  United  States  might  have  been  a  sufficient 
reason  for  them  to  start  the  daring  experiment.  Notices  and  narratives 
about  the  United  States  were  abundantly  found  in  newspapers  and 
pamphlets  at  that  time.  Unonius  also  seems  to  have  had  knowledge 
of  the  old  Swedish  settlements  in  Delaware  which,  to  some  degree,  was 
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responsible  for  his  immediate  connections  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  Erik  Janson  movement  and  the  great  exodus  from  Sweden 
in  1846  and  the  following  years  must  altogether  be  ascribed  to  the  reli- 
gious unrest  and  the  hard  legal  actions  against  the  "prophet"  and  his 
fanatic  followers.  One  may,  of  course,  retort  that  it  was  Erik  Janson's 
own  fault  that  it  went  so  far.  There  is  no  question  that  his  book  burning 
and  his  vile  attacks  on  the  Lutheran  clergy,  and  on  Luther  himself,  caused 
a  bitter  reaction  both  among  the  people  and  among  the  authorities.  Still, 
one  may  wonder  if  this  movement  would  have  had  such  a  success  among 
the  country  people,  mostly  in  Helsingland  and  Dalecarlia,  had  not  the 
coercive  measures  been  so  eagerly  and  mercilessly  applied  on  the  pious  but 
misled  men  and  women.  Anyway,  some  of  the  followers  of  Erik  Janson 
had  no  cause  to  emigrate  because  of  poverty.  In  fact,  some  were  well-to-do 
farmers  who  sold  their  property  to  cast  their  lot  with  the  Bishop  Hill 
Christian  communists  in  Illinois. 

The  members  of  the  Peter  Kassel  company  in  New  Sweden,  Iowa, 
seem  above  all  to  have  been  seeking  for  better  living  when  they  left 
Sweden  and  started  their  immigrant  life.  But  even  for  them  the  prospect 
of  freedom  played  an  important  role,  and  soon  a  church  life  with  a  simple 
service  was  established.  In  many  cases  there  were  multiple  motives,  and 
the  longing  for  religious  and  political  freedom  was  interwoven  with  the 
hope  of  better  economic  conditions.  This  analysis  generally  applies  to  the 
many  who  had  already  in  the  forties  joined  the  Methodist  congregations 
in  Illinois.  The  Methodists  did  not  come  in  companies  from  the  home 
country,  but  were  gleaned  from  the  Lutherans  and  Erik  Janson  followers 
who  had  recently  arrived. 

The  Lutherans,  who  gathered  in  congregations,  were  very  few  before 
the  fifties.  In  the  company  of  1849,  of  which  L.  P.  Esbjorn  was  the  leader, 
there  were  two  main  motives  for  emigrating:  first,  the  desire  to  escape 
obstacles  to  religious  freedom  in  Sweden,  and,  second,  the  hope  to  gain 
a  better  life  in  America,  where  land  could  be  obtained  for  nearly  nothing 
and  where  the  soil  was  fertile  beyond  all  expectations.  Religious  freedom 
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was  not  the  least  important  cause,  as  can  be  evidenced  by  the  letters 
that  now  and  then  appeared  in  the  Swedish  newspapers. 

If  we  ask  whether  those  early  immigrants  were  satisfied  with  the 
new  conditions  in  the  settlements,  the  answer  must  be  that  some  were 
satisfied,  some  were  not,  but  very  few  complained  in  letters  to  Sweden. 
Many  had  warned  them  not  to  go.  Several  had  told  them  of  dangers, 
illness,  starving  and  all  kinds  of  hardships.  They  had  heeded  no  warnings, 
and  whatever  they  met,  nothing  of  the  difficulties  and  sufferings  was  to 
be  written  in  letters  home.  This  self-imposed  silence  accounts  for  the 
peculiar  onesidedness  in  the  reports  to  their  relatives.  Only  the  bright 
colors  were  used,  and  surely  there  was  much  to  praise  and  to  exalt  in 
comparison  with  what  they  had  left  behind.  Thus  the  "America-letters" 
described  only  the  better  side  of  a  life  that  must  have  been  very  hard 
and  strenuous  at  the  beginning. 

If  in  the  initial  period  of  the  immigration  the  causes  were  few 
and  simple  enough,  they  became  more  complicated  later,  when  the  Swedes 
came  over  in  crowds  of  tens  of  thousands  every  year.  The  bonds  of  family 
meant  much  more,  and  the  "America-letters"  became  numerous.  The 
narratives  in  papers  and  pamphlets  increased.  The  interests  of  railroad 
and  land  companies  worked  together  with  the  various  steamship  com- 
panies. Their  lively  propaganda  induced  the  people  to  start  for  this 
country.  In  the  last  decades  of  the  century  and  the  following  years 
until  "World  War  I,  these  forces  were  in  full  swing. 

Through  the  great  religious  awakenings  and  their  lively  communica- 
tions with  the  Anglo-American  world,  new  bonds  were  established,  and 
countless  preachers,  editors,  and  mission  workers  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  both  directions.  America  was  a  constant  theme  in  the  growing  free 
church  magazines  and  theological  organs,  and  the  great  spiritual  leaders 
in  the  United  States  soon  became  quite  familiar  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pious  Swedes.  Actually,  some  of  the  Swedish  free  churches  were 
started  and  built  up  by  men  who  had  been  in  America.  So  it  was  with 
the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches,  and  also  with  the  Mormon  church. 
Mormonism  had  no  great  success  as  an  organization  in  Sweden,  but  a 
considerable  number  of  Swedes  emigrated  and  joined  the  church  in  Utah. 
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The  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches  on  the  other  hand  grew  constantly 
and  were  supported  by  leaders  and  means  from  their  American  fellow 
believers.  They  were,  in  a  way,  strongholds  of  the  American  interests,  and 
from  their  circles  a  great  proportion  of  pastors  and  spiritual  leaders  went 
over  to  build  up  the  Swedish-American  churches  of  the  same  type.  This 
intercourse  proved  to  be  very  stimulating  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  as  a  part  of  the  church  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  move- 
ments in  connection  with  the  emigration  deserve  serious  consideration. 
This  story  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  spiritual  awakenings  in  Sweden 
during  the  later  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


Tne  Best  Americanizers 


By  C.  Emanuel  Carlson 


The  nineteenth  century  Swedish  immigrants  developed  an  image  of 
themselves  as  the  fastest  Americanizers  on  the  American  scene.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  prove  that  their  image  was  either  true  or 
false.  Rather,  the  purpose  is  to  study  the  forces  which  produced  the 
image  and  to  observe  their  effects  on  the  immigrants'  adjustment  to  the 
American  public  schools. 

Throughout  the  twelve  or  fourteen  decades  of  the  world's  greatest 
public  experiment  with  the  development  of  an  informed  citizenry,  some 
clerical  voices  have  been  raised  periodically  to  bemoan  the  lost  position 
of  the  churches  in  general  education.  Spokesmen  of  some  churches  have 
reasserted  the  rights  of  "the  church"  and  "the  family"  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  question  the  propriety  of  public  institutions  that  meet  both  personal 
need  and  community  need.  Among  these  spokesmen,  however,  compara- 
tively few  have  had  a  Swedish  accent.  On  the  contrary,  when  in  recent 
actions  the  Augustana  Synod  endorsed  tax-supported  public  schools  and 
urged  its  members  to  "share  as  fully  as  possible  in  strengthening  and  im- 
proving them,"  it  was  acting  in  line  with  long  traditions,  established 
by  the  first  generation  of  its  membership. 

How  did  the  Swedes,  coming  as  they  did  out  of  a  culture  in  which 
education  was  a  parochial  function,  become  such  willing  public  school 
supporters?  An  attempt  to  answer  that  question  historically  may  have 
values  which  go  far  beyond  the  worth  of  the  historical  data.  The  answers 
to  that  question  are  directly  relevant  to  present  day  concern  for  the  moral 
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foundations  of  civili2ation  and  democracy.  They  bear  directly  on  the  future 
of  freedom.  And  more  specifically,  most  of  the  issues  in  church-state  rela- 
tions which  have  recently  erupted  regarding  education  can  be  seen  in 
the  perspective  of  a  century  of  history. 

An  age  of  atomic  physics  and  of  space  travel  has  brought  the  United 
States  into  its  second  major  period  of  creative  effort  in  public  education. 
Most  of  the  issues  were  carefully  canvassed  a  century  ago  when  the  move- 
ment was  young.  Values  and  insights  were  deliberately  studied.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  is  to  understand  their  rationale.  Nonetheless,  the  brevity 
of  the  effort  requires  the  treatment  of  broad  forces  rather  than  the  narrating 
of  specific  debate. 

A  Precedent  on  the  Delaware 

Perhaps  this  whole  story  is  an  accident  of  history.  Had  the  organized 
effort  toward  emigration,  which  produced  the  Swedish  Emigrant  Foreningen 
of  1840,  come  just  one  decade  earlier  the  course  of  Swedish  immigrant 
history  in  the  United  States  might  have  been  totally  different.  Had  Gustaf 
Unonius  and  his  group,  who  migrated  to  "Wisconsin  in  1841,  come  a 
decade  earlier,  they  might  have  gone  to  Delaware  instead  in  an  effort 
to  rekindle  the  embers  of  Swedish  culture  that  still  smoldered  there. 

"When  the  settlement  on  the  Delaware  was  founded  in  1638,  plans 
were  included  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Swedish  church  and  Swedish 
culture  in  New  Sweden.  Developments  were  encouraging  up  to  the  time 
when  the  colony  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  in  1655.  The  transfer 
to  England  in  1664  still  further  deteriorated  the  prospects. 

As  early  as  1750,  when  Peter  Kalm  visited  the  colony,  he  found 
Swedes  who  were  unable  to  speak  Swedish.  Some  were  ashamed  of  the 
language  of  the  parents.  Many  had  married  English  men  or  women. 
Kalm  estimated  that  Swedish  was  completely  doomed  in  fifty  or  sixty 
years.^ 

C.  M.  "Wrangel,  who  came  from  Sweden  to  the  colony  in  1759,  tried 
for  one  year  to  carry  on  his  work  of  teaching  and  preaching  in  Swedish, 
but  discovered  that  the  young  people  were  disposed  to  attend  English 
speaking  churches.  Accordingly,  he  secured  permission  from  his  superiors 
in  Sweden  to  use  English,  thus  opening  a  period  of  bilingualism. 
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Dr.  Nils  Collin,  the  last  of  the  spiritual  shepherds  sent  to  the  colony 
from  Sweden,  died  in  1831,  tlie  year  before  Arfwedson's  famous  visit 
to  the  area.  Arfwedson  was  inspired  with  "intense  interest"  by  the  accounts 
of  how  Swedish  customs  and  manners  had  been  preserved  until  recent 
times,  but  in  1832  it  was  all  in  the  past  tense.  Yet  worship  had  been 
conducted  in  Swedish  in  one  of  the  churches  as  late  as  1830.  No  wonder 
Nathan  Soderblom  regretted  that  the  decade  between  Collin  and  Unonius 
had  not  been  spanned  so  as  to  make  a  continuous  record.^ 

The  dream  of  a  New  Sweden  in  America  had,  accordingly,  passed 
before  the  nineteenth  century  immigration  from  Sweden  began.  It  was 
now  normally  assumed  that  those  who  followed  across  the  Atlantic  would 
also  follow  into  American  society.  The  experiment  on  the  Delaware  had 
really  settled  the  question  of  the  preserving  of  Swedish  culture  traits  in 
America.  Those  questions  were  reopened  in  the  period  after  the  Civil  War 
when  the  immigration  took  on  a  larger  volume,  but  the  story  of  the  Dela- 
ware had  given  imagination  and  hope  a  different  course. 

I.  Education,  the  Focus  of  Reform 

Nevertheless,  that  the  Unonius  group  came  in  1841  cannot  be  viewed 
as  coincidence.  That  was  the  year  the  Swedish  Riksdag  enacted  a  new 
educational  program,  and  also  the  year  that  the  new  association  for  the 
advancement  of  emigration  began  to  issue  its  information  and  its  aids. 
The  convergence  of  these  three  developments  into  a  focal  date,  1841, 
graphically  illustrates  the  inter-relatedness  of  several  social  phenomena  in 
the  period. 

During  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  several  forces  co- 
operated in  Sweden  to  produce  a  growing  movement  for  reform  and  ex- 
pansion of  public  instruction.  With  the  coming  of  the  industrial  revolution 
the  ability  to  read  the  Catechism  ceased  to  be  an  adequate  educational 
attainment  for  many  of  the  people.  Writing  and  arithmetic  were  also 
needed.  A  demand  that  the  schools  be  made  more  "practical"  expressed 
a  change  in  the  basic  philosophy  of  education,  a  change  which  grew  out  of 
the  shifting  economic  and  social  order.  The  merchants  and  the  industrialists, 
who  had  found  the  medieval  guilds  and  apprenticeship  regulations  to  be 
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antiquated  and  impractical,  now  also  found  the  educational  program,  which 
was  designed  to  make  the  children  fear  God  and  obey  the  King,  to  be 
antiquated  and  impractical. 

The  new  philosophy  of  equality  in  rights  and  civic  participation  also 
required  a  changed  role  for  the  schools.  Furthermore,  after  1840  the 
folk  movements,  the  religious  awakening,  the  temperance  movement,  liber- 
alism, and  nationalism  stimulated  popularization  of  information  and  the 
means  of  information.  If  the  people  and  the  church  were  unable  to  gbiQ  the 
needed  education,  the  state  felt  obligated  to  provide  the  funds  and  the  op- 
portunities necessary. 

These  forces,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  several  neighboring 
nations,  had  already  precipitated  a  Swedish  movement  in  favor  of  more 
and  better  schools  before  the  Napoleonic  regime  ended.  During  the  dec- 
ades which  followed,  the  lines  dividing  European  thought  into  liberal 
and  reactionary  were  also  drawn  in  Sweden.  Liberalism  found  expression 
particularly  through  the  pages  of  Aftonbladet  and  had  its  spokesmen  in 
the  chambers  of  the  Riksdag.  Exchanges  on  the  issues  were  frequent,  and 
at  times  sharp.  The  committee  of  fourteen  leading  men,  appointed  in  1812, 
continued  to  work  on  the  problem  of  popular  instruction  until  1825, 
during  which  period  they  gathered  data  on  schools  and  education  in  Sweden 
and  in  neighboring  lands.  The  committee,  however,  saw  fit  to  respect  the 
tradition  of  local  parish  autonomy  in  the  matter.  Hence,  while  recom- 
mending an  increased  use  of  the  "ambulatory"  schools  in  sparsely  populated 
areas,  of  fixed  "country"  schools  kept  by  the  sacristan,  and  of  "parish" 
schools  with  a  special  building  and  a  salaried  teacher,  the  committee 
left  it  all  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  committee  suggested  that  the  city 
schools  should  include  such  subjeas  as  would  be  useful  to  the  people. 

These  results  were  not  satisfying,  and  before  long  a  new  committee 
was  appointed.  This  group,  including  the  Crown  Prince,  who  was  to 
become  Oscar  I,  and  other  famous  names,  took  up  the  same  task  com- 
pleting its  work  in  1829.  Four  types  of  education  were  now  differentiated. 
Common  schooling  for  the  common  people  should  be  provided  in  folk- 
skolan;  training  preparatory  for  academic  work  should  be  offered  in  elemen- 
tarskolan;  higher  academic  training  should  be  concluded  in  the  university; 
vocational  and  specialized  training  should  be  offered  in  special  technical 
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schools.  The  first  of  these  was  to  include  religion  and  some  or  all  of  the 
following:  writing,  arithmetic,  nature  study,  history,  drawing,  church  music, 
and  physical  training.  While  it  was  thought  that  all  of  these  subjects  would 
not  be  needed  by  all  the  people,  schooling  of  this  nature  was  considered 
beneficial  to  farmers,  craftsmen,  and  miners  alike.  To  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishing of  schools  the  committee  suggested  that  the  position  of  sacristan 
and  school  teacher  should  be  combined  and  that  the  educational  prepara- 
tion of  the  teachers  should  be  regulated.  Again  all  was  left  on  a  voluntary 
basis  and  fell  far  short  of  the  public  desire. 

The  European  revolutions  of  1830  had  an  invigorating  effect  on  liber- 
alism in  Sweden.  Hence,  the  decade  1830  to  1840  was  marked  by  the 
strengthening  of  reform  movements,  and  public  education  was  one  of  the 
vital  issues  of  the  day.  It  was  sharply  debated  in  the  Riksdag,  in  the  press, 
and  in  pamphlets  and  books.  After  its  founding  in  1830,  Aftonbladet  be- 
came a  leading  organ  for  the  promotion  of  school  reform. 

The  educational  arguments  of  those  years  make  fascinating  reading. 
The  advocates  of  educational  reform  emphasized:  first,  the  bad  conditions 
prevalent  among  the  peasantry  as  seen  in  their  poverty,  drunkenness,  and 
ignorance;  second,  the  lack  of  schools  and  other  opportunities  for  instruc- 
tion, since  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  parishes  had  schools  and  the  par- 
ents were  not  equipped  to  instruct  the  children;  third,  the  need  for  an  edu- 
cation such  that  the  peasants  would  be  able  to  take  their  places  in  civic 
affairs  and  to  promote  their  own  interests  in  matters  of  legislation,  taxation, 
and  judicial  procedure;  fourth,  that  the  lack  of  education  was  the  basic  fac- 
tor in  the  preservation  of  social  inequalities  of  the  current  class  system; 
fifth,  that  better  education  would  produce  greater  economic  efficiency  in  the 
home,  on  the  farm,  and  in  other  occupations;  sixth,  that  it  is  unfair  to  re- 
quire the  common  people  to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  their  own  children  and 
at  the  same  time  support,  through  taxation,  the  schools  attended  by  the 
upper  classes;  seventh,  funds  could  easily  become  available  for  schools  by 
means  of  ecclesiastical  economies. 

To  these  arguments  the  conservatives,  including  most  of  the  clergy,  re- 
plied that  the  provision  of  more  schooling  for  the  common  people  was  use- 
less. It  was  alcohol,  they  said,  not  ignorance,  that  produced  the  moral  deg- 
radation among  the  people.   Spelling  and  writing  will  produce  neither  in- 
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teiligence  nor  character.  Parental  instruction  is  the  natural,  divinely  or- 
dained method,  honored  by  age-old  traditions  and  by  tested  results.  The  re- 
moval of  children  from  the  tender  care  of  the  mother  to  place  them  on  a 
hard  school-bench  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  child.  As  a  result  of  all  the 
proposed  schooling  the  children  would  want  to  be  gentlemen  and  would  re- 
fuse to  work  the  soil  and  the  ore.  Since  the  schools  would  relieve  the  parents 
of  their  work  in  teaching  the  children  the  parents  ought  to  pay  for  the 
schools — teaching  pauper  children  is  the  only  community  responsibility.  The 
government  is  burdened  enough  with  the  provisions  for  training  men  for 
the  ministry  and  for  the  other  learned  professions.  The  Swedish  peasantry 
is  on  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  most  other  countries.  The  results  of  such 
educational  plans  in  other  countries  have  not  been  constructive.  Who  could 
be  better  equipped  to  teach  the  children  than  the  parents  and  the  clergymen? 

The  problem  of  educational  reform  was,  accordingly,  inter-twined  with 
all  the  other  elements  of  social  reform  which  were  being  urged  in  the  period. 
For  a  strong  pull  in  the  direction  of  a  freer  society  the  reformers  had  hitched 
their  ropes  to  educational  reform. 

The  compromise  measure  which  was  finally  passed  in  1841,  and  which 
was  the  basis  for  the  royal  ordinance  of  1842,  moved  in  the  direction  of 
compulsory  education.  Each  parish  in  the  realm  was  required  to  establish  at 
least  one  school  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  ordinance,  and  to 
maintain  such  school  or  schools.  Preferably  the  schools  should  be  in  a  fixed 
location,  but  in  sparsely  populated  areas  ambulant  schools  could  be  permit- 
ted. For  the  operation  of  the  schools  the  parishes  were  to  SQt  up  boards  with 
the  clergyman  as  chairman  of  the  board  and  supervisor  of  instruction.  The 
minimum  curriculum  would  include,  as  previously,  reading,  but  also  writing 
and  arithmetic.  All  children  must  receive  instruction,  either  at  home  or  in 
a  school,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  clergymen.  Only  approved  teachers  could 
be  employed  and  a  minimum  salary  was  established  for  them.  In  order  to 
train  teachers  an  appropriation  for  a  normal  school  or  teachers'  seminary 
was  voted. 

This  statute,  born  of  a  desire  for  larger  opportunities  for  the  common 
people,  brought  into  being  a  system  of  public  education.  This  new  folkskola, 
fathered  by  a  reform  movement,  was  left  on  the  doorstep  of  the  church, 
and  orders  were  given  to  the  clergymen  relative  to  the  supervision  and  nur- 
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ture  of  the  scrawny  infant.  The  statute  established  a  system  of  popular  in- 
struction which  was  outlined,  promoted,  and  backed  by  the  state,  but  which 
was  controlled  and  conducted  by  the  church.  The  parish  was  the  school  dis- 
trict; the  pastor  was  the  supervisor  and  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  control; 
the  curriculum  was  primarily  the  reading  of  the  Catechism  and  other 
church  materials  although  some  writing  and  some  arithmetic  were  also 
taught;  the  purpose  was  religious  and  moral,  but  also  in  measure  civic;  edu- 
cation remained  primarily  a  function  of  the  church  and  an  integral  part  of 
the  spiritual  development  of  the  individual. 

Such  in  brief  was  the  educational  program  set  up  by  the  Swedish  na- 
tion, after  careful  study  and  much  discussion,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  emi- 
gration to  the  United  States.  The  contrast  of  its  philosophy  and  its  practice 
with  those  which  by  1840  v/ere  gaining  acceptance  in  the  United  States  is 
obvious.  However,  that  the  enactment  of  a  state-sponsored  program  of  popu- 
lar education  for  the  Swedish  people  should  coincide  with  the  beginning  of 
the  emigration  to  America  afforded  a  background  of  inestimable  significance 
in  the  future  adjustments  of  the  Swedish  immigrants  in  America. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  the  developments  as  outlined  above  were 
significant  from  two  viewpoints.  The  long  period  of  agitation  convinced 
the  Swedish  people  that  their  country  was  educationally  behind  and  inade- 
quate. The  people  were  being  convinced  of  the  importance,  personally  and 
socially,  of  a  school  system  that  would  reach  all  of  the  people.  The  devel- 
opment of  this  frame  of  mind  made  it  easy  for  the  immigrant  to  adopt  the 
educational  system  of  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  the  enactment  by  the 
Riksdag,  and  the  royal  ordinance  which  followed,  established  the  interest 
and  the  authority  of  the  state  in  the  matter  of  public  instruction.  One  of  the 
basic  points  of  difference  between  the  American  educational  philosophy 
and  that  traditional  in  Sweden  was  thereby  settled  for  most  Swedes  in  favor 
of  the  American.^ 

II.    Unto  a  New  Land  with  Schools 

When  the  broad  social  needs  which  had  produced  the  legislative  studies 
and  the  newspaper  campaigns  were  seen  as  personal  experience  they  ap- 
peared as  hardships  and  grievances.  The  immigrants  that  came  to  the  United 
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States  prior  to  the  Civil  War  brought  with  them  educational  experiences 
gained  before  the  government's  intrusion  into  educational  matters.  Through- 
out the  long  debate  over  educational  issues  the  Swedish  clergy  were  largely 
in  the  conservative  camp,  thereby  bringing  upon  themselves  not  only  the 
blame  for  the  poor  schooling  which  existed  but  also  a  popular  impression 
that  the  church  was  opposed  to  education  for  the  people,  if  it  went  beyond 
the  catechizing  of  the  children.  The  enactment  of  1841  was  really  the  im- 
position of  a  demand  by  the  people  and  by  the  government  upon  the 
church  leaders.  And  the  early  emigration  represented  in  large  measure  an 
escape  from  an  oppressive  combination  of  institutions  to  a  land  of  freedom 
and  potential  as  seen  in  available  land  and  free  schools. 

During  the  two  decades  immediately  preceding  the  Civil  War,  lone- 
someness  for  friends  and  relatives  was  common  in  the  Swedish  log  huts  in 
the  Midwest.  Nostalgia  for  the  hills  and  the  streams  of  home  was  rife.  Yet 
one  finds  few  kindly  recollections  of  schooldays.  At  this  point  the  mother- 
land had  short-changed  her  children  and  they  never  could  quite  forgive  her. 

For  instance,  when  the  Augustana  Synod's  pastor  Peter  Carlson  (b. 
1822)  was  a  boy  in  Hjortsberga  parish  in  Kronobergs  Idn  in  the  1820's, 
there  were  as  yet  no  schools  in  that  area  of  southern  Sweden.  He  learned 
to  read  at  home  using  the  Psalmbok  as  a  reader.*  During  the  same  years 
pastor  Peter  Beckman  (b.  1822)  was  a  boy  in  Enangers  parish  in  Helsing- 
land,  and  he  too  lacked  school  memories  for  there  was  no  school  in  that 
parish.  It  was  the  custom  that  mothers  who  had  mastered  the  intricate  art 
of  reading  would  instruct  their  children.  Otherwise,  they  would  secure  the 
assistance  of  some  neighboring  gumma  (old  woman)  who  could  spin, 
teach,  and  visit  simultaneously.  Young  Beckman  learned  to  read  under  the 
latter  conditions,  but  after  he  was  eight  years  of  age  he  spent  his  time  and 
energy  helping  his  intemperate  fisherman  fatlier.^ 

Olaf  Hedlund,  the  Nebraska  blacksmith  and  pioneer,  who  was  born  in 
Bollnas  parish,  Helsingland,  in  1827,  had  a  similar  education.  He  remem- 
bered himself  as  a  child  standing  beside  his  mother's  distaff  with  a  book 
while  she  performed  the  double  duty  of  clothing  her  family  and  teaching 
them  to  read.  Spinning  was  night  work  and  as  the  light  from  the  pine  fag- 
gots grew  dim,  young  Olaf's  eyes  grew  heavy,  his  articulation  blurred,  and 
his  pronunciation  became  unintelligible.  A  physical  admonition  would  bring 
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him  back  to  his  lessons,  his  mother  being  determined  that  he  should  learn  to 
read.  Writing  was  unnecessary,  and  anyway  his  mother  had  never  learned 
this.' 

Minnesota's  Justice  Andrew  Holt  records  the  educational  background 
of  his  parents: 

No  parish  or  common  schools  existed  in  the  country  districts  of 
Sweden  when  my  parents  grew  up.  The  children,  however,  were 
taught  to  read  by  their  elders  in  the  family.  For,  under  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things,  to  know  how  to  read  was  necessary  in  order 
to  be  confirmed,  and  unless  a  person  was  confirmed  in  the  established 
church,  he  or  she  was  considered  to  be  incompetent  to  marry  or  to 
assume  the  usual  duties  and  privileges  of  an  adult  member  of  the 
community.  Only  the  more  persistent  seekers  after  knowledge 
among  the  poor,  or  mass  of  the  people,  learned  to  write.  I  have 
often  heard  my  father  relate  how  he  learned.  He  worked  several 
years  for  the  rector  of  the  parish;  and  as  a  special  favor,  obtained 
from  him,  after  the  services,  the  notices  read  from  the  pulpit.  By 
utilizing  any  blank  spaces  thereon  to  copy  what  was  written,  with 
goose  quills  for  pens  and  charcoal  ink,  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  a 
very  neat  and  legible  hand.^ 

Eric  Norelius  was  born  in  1833  in  the  Hassela  parish  in  Helsingland, 
and  accordingly  was  of  early  school  age  when  the  struggle  for  popular 
schooling  was  taking  place,  in  and  out  of  the  Riksdag.  It  may  appear  from 
his  recollections  that  the  people  of  that  woodland  area  were  not  much  inter- 
ested in  the  great  reforms  which  were  afoot.  "They  cared  little  about  what 
the  government  thought  or  did,  but  they  knew  that  they  must  stand  up  in 
church  when  the  minister  read  a  royal  proclamation.  Reform,  in  state  or 
church,  was  a  foreign  subject  which  was  little  understood."  Hassela,  in  1840, 
conformed  to  the  customary  pattern  for  "the  people  in  general  had  no  other 
education  than  what  little  they  had  obtained  from  the  ABC  book  and  the 
Catechism  at  mother's  knee  as  she  sat  by  the  spinning  wheel,  or  under  the 
guidance  of  some  old  man  or  woman  who  had  no  work  to  do."® 

When  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  the  Swedish  government 
decided  to  investigate  the  emigration,  it  secured  brief  biographical  sketches 
from  a  number  of  emigrants  who  had  come  to  America.  Among  these  are 
not  many  of  the  generation  born  in  the  1840's  but  the  inadequacies  of  their 
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schooling  in  Sweden  were  frequently  emphasized  by  both  the  earlier  and 
later  sketches.  With  few  exceptions  they  record  having  begun  work  very 
early,  at  age  eight  to  ten  years.  Some,  as  L.  B.  of  Minnesota  (b.  1837),  had 
had  no  schooling  whatever  and  had  been  confirmed  on  the  basis  of  a  piece- 
meal practice  of  reading.  Even  in  mature  years,  L.  B.  wrote  his  own  name 
with  difficulty.^ 

As  indicated  above,  there  were  some  parishes  that  had  schools  even 
before  1842.  Most  of  these  schools,  however,  were  of  the  ambulant  type.  It 
was  in  one  of  these  schools  that  Hans  Mattson's  (b.  1832)  education  was 
begun.  In  later  years  Mattson  even  remembered  the  teacher's  name,  Berg- 
dahl.  That  school  for  small  children  stayed  at  each  estate  one  day  for  each 
child  that  lived  there  and  moved  on  to  the  next  estate,  and  so  on  throughout 
the  term  of  three  or  four  months.  Hans  had  two  terms  of  this  training.  His 
parents,  being  of  the  landlord  class,  could  afford  to  plan  an  erudite  career 
for  their  son.  Accordingly,  they  sent  him  to  a  more  advanced  school  at 
Forlof  and  then  to  the  Latin  school  at  Kristianstad,  in  order  that  he  might 
prepare  for  university  studies.  In  addition,  he  had  been  prepared  for  con- 
firmation by  the  instructions  of  T.  N.  Hasselquist  and  had  received  special 
lessons  in  arithmetic  and  in  writing  by  S.  J.  Willard,  the  young  teacher  who 
was  to  be  Hans'  brother-in-law  and  companion  pioneer  in  Minnesota.'^" 
After  a  year  and  a  half  of  cadet  training  in  the  artillery  branch  of  the 
Swedish  army,  Hans  sailed  for  the  new  world  in  the  spring  of  1851  with  a 
fairly  good  education.  The  Hans  Mattsons,  however,  were  few  enough  to 
prove  the  rule,  and  many  enough  to  demonstrate  the-  value  of  schooling. 

In  brief,  the  immigrants  who  came  to  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
Civil  War  had  had  their  Swedish  educational  experiences  in  the  late  1820's, 
the  1830's,  and  the  early  1840's.  The  customary  background  was  one  of 
lack  of  schooling.  Schools  were  for  the  people  of  class  or  of  wealth,  and 
these  sent  few  immigrants  to  America.  To  the  common  man  who  felt  com- 
pelled to  seek  better  opportunities  in  a  foreign  land,  the  American  public 
school  system  was  one  of  the  finest  social  institutions  in  this  land  of  promise. 

The  improvements  which  resulted  from  educational  reform  in  Sweden 
took  effect  rather  slowly.  By  the  1870's  a  change  had  come  but  by  then 
the  patterns  of  Americanization  were  already  well  developed. 
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The  American  Public  School  Image  in  Sweden 

The  yearnings  of  the  Swedish  people  for  educational  opportunities  were 
so  much  in  the  foreground  of  their  aspirations  that  returning  travelers  and 
emigration  promoters  could  not  neglect  the  sales  values  of  the  public  school. 
What  had  been  pictured  earlier  as  the  land  of  wilderness  and  Indians  was 
rapidly  changing  into  a  land  of  novel  social  institutions,  which  made  it  the 
land  of  promise. 

Among  the  many  who  came  from  various  parts  of  northern  Europe  to 
see,  and  to  write  about  what  they  saw,  some  came  from  Sweden.  Others 
produced  descriptions  of  America  which  were  translated  into  Swedish,  Such 
was  the  account  of  Morris  Birkbeck,  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  people  of 
Sweden  to  make  the  publication  of  a  translation  worthwhile.  Having  trav- 
elled from  Richmond,  Virginia,  to  Princeton,  Indiana,  from  which  point  he 
located  and  purchased  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Little  Wabash  river  in  Illinois, 
Birkbeck  had  ample  information  for  a  full  description  of  pioneer  life.  This 
was  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  June,  1818,  the  same  year  in 
which  it  was  published  in  Swedish.^^ 

In  the  eyes  of  Birkbeck,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  cheapness  of  the 
land,  and  the  success  of  the  farmers  v/ere  all  remarkable,  and  so  also  was  the 
practice  of  setting  aside  each  "l6th  section"  of  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  schools.  In  the  minds  of  a  land-hungry  peasantry  among  whom 
schools  were  scarce,  the  additional  report  that  in  December,  1817,  the 
president  of  the  United  States  had  reported  to  Congress  that  the  income 
from  the  sale  of  lands  and  from  customs  had  left  a  surplus  over  government 
expenditures  and  "so  now  in  the  United  States  they  do  not  pay  any  taxes," 
served  well  to  stir  the  imagination  regarding  the  new  society  and  the  new 
economy  in  the  new  world.^^ 

Carl  August  Gosselman  made  his  observations  in  the  1820's,  although 
they  were  not  published  until  1835.^^  The  large  number  of  schools  which 
he  found  in  the  United  States  impressed  him,  and  he  hastened  to  explain 
that  the  government  always  holds  out  a  share  of  the  public  lands  being  sold 
in  order  that  these  lands  may  be  used  for  the  support  of  these  many  schools. 
It  is  understandable  that  he  should  deeply  regret  that  all  other  countries 
were  not  settled  in  this  same  manner.  Interesting,  too,  was,  his  explanation 
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that  as  a  result  of  these  equal  opportunities  for  education  the  United  States 
has  a  classless  society.  The  emphasis  in  the  American  schools,  he  observed, 
was  on  personal  independence  and  on  practical  affairs  without  the  waste  of 
too  much  time  on  books.  The  result  is  that  the  United  States  has  neither 
bonder  nor  elite}^ 

C.  D.  Arfwedson  toured  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1832  to 
1834.  With  an  eye  for  statistics,  he  observed  that  New  York  headed  the  list 
of  states  in  the  matter  of  school  attendance,  having  one  child  in  school  for 
each  three  and  one-half  inhabitants.  In  the  New  England  states,  it  was  one 
to  five,  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  \x.  was  one  to  eight,  in  Illinois  one 
to  thirteen,  in  Kentucky  it  was  one  to  twenty-one.  By  way  of  comparison  he 
reminded  his  Swedish  readers  that  Wiirttemberg,  with  its  famed  educational 
system,  had  a  ratio  of  one  to  s\s.,  Bavaria  and  Prussia  had  one  to  seven,  Scot- 
land one  to  ten,  France  one  to  twelve,  and  Russia  one  to  three  hundred 
sixty-seven.^^ 

Hie  political  significance  which  Arfwedson  found  in  these  early  Amer- 
ican educational  facts  was  thought-provoking  to  Swedish  compatriots. 

A  liberal  form  of  government  depends,  in  a  large  measure,  on  the 
enlightened  state  of  the  people:  hence  education  in  the  United  States 
is  nearest  to  the  heart  of  every  American  citizen  impressed  with  a 
love  of  his  country.^  ^' 

In  that  very  colorful  account  of  American  advantages  published  in 
1841  by  Emigrant  Foreningen  the  schools  again  take  their  place  in  the  list. 
After  a  discussion  of  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  ease  of  animal  and  plant 
husbandry,  wild  game,  the  availability  and  the  price  of  land,  religion,  and 
government,  the  "'l6th  section"  is  given  due  consideration,  making  special 
mention  that  as  soon  as  a  certain  number  of  "settlers"  are  there,  they  gain 
jurisdiction  over  the  school-land.  Thus  the  observations  of  that  "well  edu- 
cated Norwegian  by  the  name  Ole  Rynning"  were  well  publicized." 

Religious  liberty,  honesty,  and  prosperity  are  pictured  as  flowing  nor- 
mally from  this  system  of  public  schools.  In  this  connection,  the  account 
also  explains  that  beggars  are  most  rare  in  the  western  states.  Those  who 
are  really  in  need  are  provided  for  in  an  excellent  system  of  public  charity 
(fattigvard) .    Even  the  widow  who  is  left  with  small  children  does  not 
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need  to  scour  the  countryside  begging,  for  she  receives  ample  support  for 
herself  and  for  her  children  besides  an  education  for  the  children/® 

At  this  point  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  sorting  out  the  truth  and 
the  error  of  these  numerous  reports.  True  or  false  they  produced  their  re- 
sults, measurable  in  the  thousands  who  pioneered  on  a  far  away  continent. 
But  equally  significant  are  the  results  that  are  seen  in  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  democratic  institutions  in  the  growing  nation.  The  immigrant  vision 
had  a  kind  of  truth  in  it  which  required  years  of  work  and  effort  before  it 
acquired  the  reality  of  experience. 

III.    Toward  a  New  Church-State  Pattern 

Educational  ideas,  however,  frequently  have  philosophic  if  not  theo- 
logical roots.  Swedish  culture  in  the  nineteenth  century  did  contain  a  theol- 
ogy. Accordingly,  we  have  not  understood  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  im- 
migrants' adjustments  educationally  until  we  have  followed  their  spiritual 
trek  across  the  Atlantic.  At  least  three  factors  must  be  considered  in  this 
tradition: 

The  pietistic  movement  which  spread  through  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries during  the  decades  1830  to  I860  played  down  the  importance  of  insti- 
tutional religion  and  played  up  the  personal  religious  experience  and  com- 
mitment. While  the  word  Idsare  means  simply  "readers,"  in  nineteenth 
century  Sweden  k  meant  readers  of  the  Bible.  It  called  up  a  picture  of  a 
group  of  peasants  gathered  for  Bible  study  and  prayer  without  either  the 
blessing  or  the  guidance  of  ordained  clergy.  Colporteurs  toured  the  land  with 
Bibles  and  other  religious  books  for  sale.  The  art  of  reading,  accordingly, 
had  a  high  religious  motivation,  in  addition  to  the  civic  and  economic  mo- 
tives mentioned  above.  That  religious  motivation  was  also  related  to  per- 
sonal freedom  and  competence.  It  involved  an  escape  from  dependence 
upon  and  conformity  to  the  order  of  the  established  clergy. 

Not  a  few  of  the  immigrants  felt  they  were  "people  of  God"  in  spite 
of,  rather  than  because  of,  the  church  programs.  Clearly  the  pietistic  ap- 
proach was  popular  among  the  immigrants,  and  they  had  little  need  for 
ideological  coaching  from  a  clergyman  of  historic  tradition.    This  fact  is 
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validated  by  the  leadership,  the  polity,  and  the  policies  which  Lutheranism 
took  on  in  the  new  world,  not  to  speak  of  the  hundreds  of  memoirs. 

The  clergymen,  who  were  well  adjusted  to  the  theology  and  the  prac- 
tice of  a  state  religion  and  were  comfortably  situated  in  Swedish  positions  of 
prestige,  power,  and  income,  were  not  readily  available  for  frontier  churches. 
Hence  the  theological  defense  of  the  old  Swedish  system  was  never  strong 
in  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  a  new  start  in  the  new  world  was 
a  welcomed  opportunity  for  most  anyone  who  was  ideologically  a  misfit. 

As  the  selective  forces  were  just  beginning  to  produce  the  new  way 
of  life  Gustaf  Unonius  demonstrated  the  problems  of  the  old  theology.  For 
him  religion  was  one  facet  of  a  person's  culture.  It  consisted  not  so  much 
in  a  relationship  to  a  creator  or  a  god  as  it  did  in  the  moral  and  spirimal 
values  of  a  nation.  At  least,  these  two  seemed  indistinguishable  to  him.  As 
a  Swede,  Unonius  had  been  a  Lutheran,  but  upon  reaching  America  he  felt 
that  he  had  left  Swedish  culture  behind.  He  adopted  instead  "the  Anglo- 
American  culture."  Accordingly,  he  changed  his  affiliation  to  the  Anglican 
church  and  proceeded  to  complete  his  education  for  the  ministry  in  that 
church.  Before  long  he  was  ready  to  visit  the  frontier  homes  of  the  Swedish 
settlers  to  baptize  the  babies  into  the  Anglican  church.  He  was  frequently 
challenged  by  Lutheran  clergymen  who  usually  performed  these  baptisms. 

Social  and  religious  theory,  however,  kept  Unonius  from  ever  becoming 
reconciled  to  public  education  in  the  United  States.  After  seventeen  years 
of  inner  mrmoil  he  remrned  to  Sweden,  to  his  native  church,  and  to  his 
old  educational  philosophy. 

Another,  and  perhaps  more  significant,  component  of  the  theological 
dimension  of  our  inquiry  involves  a  rising  affinity  of  the  Swedish  people  for 
Anglo-Saxon  religious  approaches.  At  least  as  early  as  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, Swedish  cultural  admirations  had  begun  to  shift  from  France  to 
England,  so  that  by  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  rising  influence 
of  English  culture  was  apparent.  A  few  illustrative  materials  may  be  of  in- 
terest on  this  point. 

For  instance,  C.  M.  Wrangel,  whose  term  of  service  on  the  Delaware 
has  been  mentioned,  met  Wesley  in  England  and  returned  with  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  him.  Even  the  famed  Erik  Gustav  Geijer  visited  England  and 
returned  more  appreciative  of  the  English  worship  than  the  Swedish.  An  in- 
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creased  English  influence  came  through  the  BibUcal  translations  of  Bishop 
J.  A.  Tingstadius  and  through  his  "philosophic  and  contentious"  fellow- 
member  of  Bibel  commissionen,  Samuel  Odmann.  Perhaps  contacts  such  as 
these  contributed  to  Unonius'  approach  to  the  problem  of  religious  affilia- 
tion. 

This  spiritual  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Swedish  church  soon  found 
response  in  an  English  missionary  movement.  Growing  industrialism,  Meth- 
odist zeal,  and  the  rising  foreign  missionary  movement  combined  to  produce 
a  spiritual  outreach  in  England  which  included  the  opening  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,"  It  began  with  the  chance  arrival  in  Sweden,  in  1807, 
of  two  Congregationalist  missionaries  from  Scotland.  They  started  for  India, 
but  stayed  in  Sweden  for  several  years.  This  British  mission  was  given  for- 
mal support  in  the  1820's,  and  gained  national  recognition  in  the  1830's."*' 

While  these  missionary  movements  were  primarily  concerned  with  the 
religious  and  moral  conditions  among  the  people,  they  could  not  avoid 
teaching  and  preaching  which  bore  on  the  established  church-state  system. 
Methodism  and  Idsare  were  closely  related  revolts  against  official  religion 
and  in  favor  of  a  personal  and  experiential  faith.  On  the  one  hand  was  the 
priestly  or  conservative  attitude  with  its  defense  of  formalism  and  authority 
in  the  church;  on  the  other  hand  was  the  prophetic  attitude  with  its  revolt 
against  intrenched  interests  and  its  bent  toward  iconoclasm.  The  former 
conceived  religion  as  a  matter  of  acceptance  and  conformity  while  the  latter 
conceived  it  as  a  matter  of  revolution  and  power  within  the  processes  of 
human  life.  The  former  tended  to  be  thought  of  as  Swedish,  while  the  latter 
was  English  and  American. 

To  an  American  touring  Sweden  it  seemed  that  to  enforce  attendance 
at  communion  under  civil  penalties  "is  to  command  the  faith  of  the  heart 
which  can  not  in  its  own  nature  be  a  subject  of  law."  A  Swedish  business 
man  in  turn  was  likely  to  confide,  "I  do  not  care  for  it.  I  do  not  believe  all 
the  words  which  are  said  to  me  there,  and  yet  I  must.  If  I  should  stay  away 
that  damned,  pardon!  that  infamous  N.  .  .  would  inform  against  me  and  I 
might  lose  my  business  and  be  heavily  fined."^^  Together,  the  visitor  and 
the  host  were  getting  ideologically  prepared  for  a  free  church  and  a  public 
school. 

The  system  of  annual  catechizing  or  domiciliary  examinations  was  also 
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a  means  of  making  the  authority  of  the  clergy  felt.  The  parish  priest  would 
divide  his  parish  into  districts  and  appoint  time  and  place  for  a  hus  for  hor 
in  each  district,  A  summons  was  left  at  every  home,  the  clerk  took  roll,  and 
the  clergyman  called  group  after  group  to  his  table  where  each  was  re- 
quired to  read,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  catechism.  This  was  often 
done  in  such  manner  as  to  incur  the  general  displeasure  of  the  populace 
and  became  choice  immigrant  humor  in  spite  of  the  splendid  instructional 
possibilities  of  the  system."" 

Failure  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  local  clergyman  in  matters  of  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  and  communion,  or  examinations  resulted  in  restrictions 
in  civil  rights.  Most  notable  among  the  limitations  imposed  was  the  right 
of  marriage.  A  clergyman  was  not  obliged  to  perform  the  marriage  rite  for 
a  member  of  his  congregation  unless  it  was  certified  that  he  or  she  had 
received  communion  within  a  specified  period  of  time.  The  prevalence  of 
a  non-cooperative  attitude  toward  the  church  and  its  requisites  is  indicated 
by  the  large  number  of  common  law  marriages  in  Sweden  at  that  time. 
George  Scott  reported  that  the  official  registrations  of  births  in  Stockholm 
in  the  year  1840  showed  one  illegitimate  child  for  every  one  and  one-half 
legitimate,  i.e.,  two  out  of  five  were  illegitimate."^  A  few  years  later  Charles 
F.  Brace  found  the  situation  a  little  better,  one  illegitimate  birth  for  every 
two  and  one-fourth  legitimate,  i.e.,  four  out  of  thirteen  were  illegitimate.^* 
While  these  data  undoubtedly  represent  moral  laxity  in  general,  probably 
Steane  and  Hinton  were  correct  in  viewing  the  common  law  marriage  as 
the  major,  or  basic,  factor. 

These  strong  tensions  between  the  clergy  and  the  people  provided  an 
explosive  climate  for  the  Baptists'  preaching.  Beginning  in  1 845  Swedes  be- 
gan to  return  to  Sweden  after  having  been  exposed  to  Baptist  ideas  in  Eng- 
land, America,  and  Germany.  Several  Methodist  converts  took  a  second  step 
to  become  Baptists,  and  became  forthright  advocates  of  religious  liberty  and 
separation  of  church  and  state.  One  of  these,  F.  O.  Nilsson,  journeyed  to 
Germany  in  1847  to  receive  baptism  as  a  believer,  and  returned  to  baptize 
an  increasing  number  into  the  fellowship  of  freedom. 

The  legal  contest  was  not  long  delayed.  Reports  that  this  radical 
movement  had  gained  a  foothold  in  the  Gothenburg  area  spread  as  wildfire, 
and  clerical  concern  rose  apace.   By  1850  all  possible  efforts  at  correction 
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of  the  heretics  had  failed  and  F.  O.  Nilsson  was  on  trial  for  heresy.  The 
case  had  nation-wide  publicity  with  extended  coverage  of  the  heretical  ideas 
which  Nilsson  had  imported. 

The  new  ideas  refused  to  die  with  the  banishment  of  Nilsson.  Not  a 
few  of  the  converts  took  to  the  road  as  lay  preachers  and  colporteurs,  and 
soon  gained  the  guidance  of  missionaries  from  abroad.  Part  and  parcel  of 
the  new  message  was  separation  of  church  and  state  in  education,  thus  help- 
ing to  prepare  for  a  facile  adjustment  in  Illinois  or  in  Minnesota. 

This  background  of  interest  in  and  appreciation  for  English  and  Ameri- 
can culture  was  a  convenient  stepping-stone  in  the  emigrant's  crossing  over 
to  American  idealism. 

An  Intellectual  Passage  via  England 

During  the  European  revolutions  of  1848,  Sweden's  educational  lead- 
ers continued  studying  the  English  social  order  as  well  as  the  American. 
"The  present  moment  is  peculiarly  suited  for  taking  a  survey  of  the  politi- 
cal state  of  the  world,  from  the  simple  point  of  view  of  experience.  If 
there  be  a  country  in  which  there  is  liberty  without  license,  progress  without 
revolution,  and  order  without  oppression  .  .  .  this  was  the  time  to  study 
that  country!"  said  one  of  the  leading  educators. 

The  country  of  such  extraordinary  blessings,  in  the  eyes  of  Per  A. 
Siljestrom,  was  England.  He  too  was  fully  aware  that  French  influence  had 
been  dominant  in  the  past,  but  he  summed  up  the  changing  world  of  his  day 
in  this  way.  As  regards  general  civilization,  France  has  always  been  the 
leader  among  the  continental  nations  of  Europe.  In  contrast,  England's  in- 
fluence, though  strong  in  external  policy,  was  viewed  as  having  been  very 
light  in  internal  developments;  her  civilization  had  been  regarded  as  "ec- 
centric and  peculiar";  her  literature  had  been  recognized  and  studied  by 
few;  her  morality  recognized  and  known  by  few;  and  her  political  institu- 
tions had  been  represented  as  "dependent  on  conditions  so  peculiar  that 
other  countries  could  learn  little  or  nothing  from  them."  In  all  of  these, 
however,  he  observed  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  Sweden  during 
the  recent  decades. 

Siljestrom's  search  was  for  civic  answers.  "If  there  is  anything  at  the 
present  moment  that  attracts  the  feelings  and  attentions  of  the  European 
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nations  toward  England,  it  is  a  presentiment,  or  an  instinct  (and  the  in- 
stincts of  nations  are  powerful  and  clear-sighted)  that  tells  them  that  it  is 
from  the  English  race  that  they  are  to  learn  the  solution  of  those  social 
problems  which  have  so  long  puzzled  the  continental  states,  and  which 
they  have  hitherto  in  vain  endeavored  to  solve."^^ 

Thus,  in  the  year  of  revolutions,  Siljestrom  was  in  England  trying  to 
understand  the  forces  that  operated  in  that  country's  political  and  social  life. 
He  was  sure  he  found  the  answer  in  the  English  "spirit  of  local  association" 
and  '"self-government,"  that  is,  in  English  decentralization.  "Nothing  but 
a  gradual  extension  of  well-established  local  liberties,  and  a  gradual  devel- 
opment of  a  sound  system  of  association,  can  restore  the  lost  equilibrium  of 
the  European  communities." 

IV.    The  Discovery  of  the  Ideal 

In  his  study  of  English  society  this  Swedish  educator  found  that  the  in- 
stitutions which  interested  him  most  were  hemmed  in  by  antiquated  and  at 
times  conflicting  practices.  He  concluded  that  in  America,  "where  the  funda- 
mental powers  at  work  in  the  social  system  are  the  same  as  in  England,"  these 
institutions  have  a  freer  scope  to  develop  themselves,  "and  must,  therefore, 
manifest  themselves  more  clearly,"  He  was  able  to  secure  a  stipend  from  the 
public  exchequer  and  to  sail  for  America  to  study  "the  state  of  general  in- 
tellectual cultivation  in  the  United  States,  together  with  the  organization  of 
national  instruction  in  all  its  branches  .  ,  ,  ,"  with  the  hope  that  his  future 
recommendations  regarding  Swedish  education  may  well  repay  his  nation 
for  the  expenditure,^** 

What  he  found  more  than  pleased  him.  He  was  glad  to  be  dealing 
with  that  "one  subjea  in  that  country  which  must  afford  unmixed  pleasure  to 
the  heart  of  the  philanthropist  and  to  the  mind  of  the  thinker  and  this  is  the 
noble  and  successful  effort  made  in  the  cause  of  popular  education.""^  His 
book,  describing  his  observations,  is  enthusiastic  in  nearly  all  points, 

Siljestrom  made  a  definite  contribution  to  popular  education  in  Swe- 
den, Not  only  were  his  ideas  influential  in  the  subsequent  educational  de- 
velopments in  Sweden,  but  his  descriptions  had  the  added  effect  of  acquaint- 
ing the  Swedish  emigrants  of  the  1850's  with  the  American  schools  before 
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they  set  sail  to  their  new  homeland.  The  following  points  convey  his  im- 
pressions of  the  American  system  of  public  education: 

1.  He  found  the  American  school  system  to  be  decentralized,  under 
popular  control,  and  based  on  the  national  sentiment  for  self-government, 
in  short,  a  direct  expression  of  American  political  life. 

2.  He  found  the  American  schools  are  sponsored  by  the  state,  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  laity. 

3.  He  observed  that  the  content  of  the  American  curriculum  is  alto- 
gether secular. 

4.  He  judged  the  American  education  to  be  practical  because  it  is  de- 
signed to  develop  personal  independence  in  thought  and  in  action. 

5 .  The  moral  and  religious  aspects  of  instruction  are  provided  for  by 
high  moral  standards  in  the  schools  and  by  religious  instruction  in  the  homes 
and  in  the  Sunday  Schools. 

6.  In  America  lower,  or  popular,  education  is  given  primary  atten- 
tion. 

In  his  full  development  of  these  observations  Siljestrom  gave  the  pro- 
spective immigrants  as  well  as  the  educational  leaders  a  warm  orientation 
to  American  public  education.  Progressively  and  rapidly  reforms  were  in- 
troduced into  Swedish  schools  which  moved  their  theory  and  practice  to- 
ward the  new  ideal.  In  each  step  the  emigrant  came  closer  to  being  Amer- 
icanized before  he  left  Sweden.  Thus  the  Swedes  became  the  fastest  Ameri- 
canizers  on  the  American  scene. 
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Tne  Sacred  Music 

or  tne  Sweaisn  Immigrants 


By  Carl  L.  Nelson 


There  is  a  roof  on  the  church,  but  an  opening  in  it  of  ten  feet 
square  in  the  end,  intended  for  a  steeple,  and  no  floor,  except  in  the 
basement  where  we  have  our  meetings  widiout  a  stove.  This  would 
be  of  no  use,  as  long  as  the  warm  air  has  a  free  passage  up  from  the 
basement  through  the  church  and  open  hole.  We  had  the  boards  for 
covering  the  hole,  but  we  were  obliged  to  take  them  for  coffins  for 
poor  persons,  who  died  with  the  cholera  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer.  .  .  .  Thus  we  have  worshipped  all  the  winter  under  the 
open  sky  with  nothing  overhead  in  one  end  of  the  church.  .  .  .^ 

In  this  manner  Lars  P.  Esbjorn  dramatically  describes  the  difficulties 
the  early  immigrants  endured  to  worship  God.  It  is  evident  that  they  had 
neither  the  means  nor  much  time  for  music  and  other  cultural  activities,  for 
their  energies  were  expended  in  wrestling  a  living  from  the  soil,  in  build- 
ing homes,  and  in  building  primitive  houses  of  worship.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  seems  remarkable  that  music  had  any  place  at  all  in  their 
lives  and  in  their  worship.  But  although  the  worldly  possessions  of  the 
immigrants  were  few,  these  often  included  a  psalmbook  and  fond  memories 
of  music  from  the  homeland. 

Music  in  the  Parishes  in  Sweden 

What  memories  of  music  might  the  immigrants  have?  School  boys  in 
Sweden,  even  before  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  had  learned  the  beautiful 
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songs  which  the  Catholic  Church  used  to  hold  the  people  and  make  them 
"long  to  return  to  the  church  from  their  barren,  uninteresting  and  urmiusical 
life."^  At  least  one  early  archbishop  had  admonished  the  priests  to  assemble 
the  youths  of  the  parish  in  their  houses  on  Sundays  to  instruct  them  in  read- 
ing and  in  singing  the  church  chorales.^  Nevertheless,  reports  of  music 
in  the  country  churches  in  Sweden  during  the  migration  era  were  not  always 
favorable.  A  treatise  on  the  Methods  of  Choral-Song  printed  about  1850 
warned  singers  against  singing  too  slowly  yet  "suggested  that  choral  tones' 
be  held  three  seconds  in  happy  and  stately  chorales,  and  four  seconds  in  sad 
or  serious  ones.  The  cadences  should  be  somewhat  slower,  with  a  silence 
of  two  and  four  seconds  respectively  after  the  semi-  and  full  cadence."* 

A  quotation  from  Polkskolan  describes  the  music  that  many  immigrants 
may  very  well  have  remembered: 

To  convince  us  of  the  weakness  of  choral-singing,  we  need  only  to 
attend  a  service  in  one  of  our  country  churches  (a  few  excepted). 
One  hears  a  regular  song-uproar.  Several  hundred  more  or  less 
unmusical  voices  shout  out,  each  trying  to  outdo  the  other,  and  creat- 
ing an  utterly  nauseating  dissonance.^ 

However,  Johan  Dillner  (1785-1862),  a  minister  in  one  of  the  rural 
areas  of  Sweden,^  appears  to  have  had  an  answer  to  the  dilemma.  He  had 
invented  the  psalmodikon.  This  instrument  is  a  type  of  improved  mono- 
chord  consisting  of  one  or  more  strings  stretched  over  a  resonator,  and 
played  by  means  of  a  bow.  The  simplicity  of  the  instrument,  together  with 
a  numeral  notation,  siffror-scrift,  made  it  possible  for  almost  anyone  to  play 
a  chorale  melody  on  it.'^ 

In  answer  to  the  article  in  'Polkskolan  describing  the  poor  music  in  the 
churches,  Dillner  wrote  that  in  a  similar  situation,  the  congregation  was 
called  to  practice  singing  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and  by  the  third  Sunday  the 
singing  was  greatly  improved.  This  he  attributed  to  the  psalmodikon. 

In  his  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Psalm^odikon  koralbok, 
Dillner  mentioned  that  the  Osterby  Brdklarare  had  had  a  choir  of  more 
than  a  hundred  voices  singing  four-part  music,  and  that  in  his  own  village 
the  peasants  had  a  choir  of  forty  to  sixty  members  that  sang  at  the  church 
services.*  "Distribute  the  psalmodikon  and  the  people  will  teach  them- 
selves."^  The  fact  that  explanatory  material  for  playing  the  psalmodikon 
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appears  in  an  edition  of  the  official  psalmbook  of  Sweden  suggests  that 
the  instrument  may  have  been  used  extensively  in  Sweden, 

Music  in  the  Pioneer  Churches  in  America 
Some  of  the  pioneer  leaders  among  the  Swedish-Americans  were  fa- 
miliar with  Dinner's  work,  and  at  least  one,  Lars  Esbjorn,  was  directly  as- 
sociated with  him  in  his  musical  activities.  Dillner's  system  was  used  by  the 
immigrants  in  America.  An  explanation  of  siffror-scrift  notation  appeared 
in  Hemlandet,  one  of  the  early  Swedish- American  publications.  Resolutions 
to  establish  schools  according  to  Dillner's  system  were  passed  as  early  as 
1853,  but  probably  none  was  established,  unless  one  considers  the  meetings 
mentioned  later  in  this  article  as  schools. 

Although  some  of  the  early  immigrants  came  from  parishes  which  had 
choirs  of  forty  to  sixty  members,  such  experiences  could  not  be  duplicated 
in  the  early  churches  of  the  new  land.  The  congregations  were  very  small. 
Seventeen  families  comprised  the  membership  of  the  New  Sweden,  Iowa, 
church  in  1848.  At  the  same  time  the  Moline-Rock  Island  church  had  thirty- 
three  members  and  the  Andover  church  had  sixty  members.  Even  good 
congregational  singing  is  an  accomplishment  with  such  small  groups. 

In  performance,  church  music  in  the  new  country,  like  the  music  in 
many  rural  areas  in  Sweden,  was  sorely  in  need  of  improvement.  This  pas- 
sage seems  to  be  a  reiteration  of  articles  about  church  music  in  Sweden: 

I  must  have  permission  to  say  something  about  the  church  sing- 
ing, and  I  believe  I  can  correctly  say  this  about  our  countrymen  in 
many  places  in  America.  Especially  is  uniformity  lacking.  I  sang 
in  my  way  according  to  Dillner's  Psalmodikon;  the  precentor  right 
beside  me  sang  in  his  way,  I  don't  know  by  what  tune  he  sang,  a 
woman  by  the  door  sang  louder  than  all  others,  and  led  some  of  her 
neighbors,  a  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  door  sang,  and  had  his 
tune  in  company  with  some  of  his  sex,  and  outside  of  the  house  I 
heard  endless  music.  I  know  not  how  many  varieties  of  it.  Together 
this  made  a  peculiar  sound,  as  one  can  well  imagine.  On  the  whole 
it  was  anything  but  edifying.  It  is  therefore  desirable,  not  to  say 
necessary,  to  learn  to  sing,  and  all  who  can  sing  Haeffner's  chorales 
correctly,  should  with  all  diligence  instruct  people  in  song,  so  that 
we  may  hear  a  better  song  in  the  Lord's  house.  How  reviving  and 
edifying  is  not  a  good  church  song  for  both  preacher  and  audience! 
We  can  have  such  singing  if  we  are  serious  in  our  efforts.^ ° 
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Hymnbooks  were  eagerly  sought,  and  the  pioneers  were  willing  to 
spend  considerable  time  and  effort  to  have  their  Swedish  songs.  Peter 
Cassell  wrote:  "I  will  ask  my  brother  J.  Cassell  to  send  me  three  copies  of 
double  small  hymnbooks  ...  we  have  used  the  old  copies  so  much  that  they 
are  almost  worn  out.""  Jonas  Engberg  wrote  to  Eric  Norelius  suggesting 
that  he  copy  the  songs  of  Ahnfelt  in  parts,  or,  if  he  did  not  have  the  time, 
to  send  them  to  him  to  be  copied.^' 

However  meager  and  limited  their  means  for  performance  of  music, 
the  immigrants  had  a  high  regard  for  the  Swedish  church  music  and  were 
aware  of  the  unsuitability  of  the  music  in  some  American  churches.  Gustaf 
Unonius  wrote: 

Church  music  in  some  of  the  American  religious  sects  is  not  al- 
ways of  the  best  type  at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  suitability.  I 
have  heard  psalms  sung  to  all  sorts  of  melodies,  from  variations  on 
the  choruses  of  the  "Freeshooter"  and  arias  from  "Robert  le  diable" 
even  to  what  the  Swedes  would  call  street  ballads.^^ 

This  expression,  found  in  the  minutes  of  pioneer  church  groups,  is 
evidence  that  they  appreciated  their  rich  musical  heritage: 

With  its  [ancient  Swedish  choral  music]  simplicity  and  depth  the 
glorious  and  majestic  church  music  is  a  treasure  we  do  not  wish 
under  any  circumstances  to  give  up  for  the  church  music  of  the 
English  church  which  may  be  technically  developed  but  which  is 
less  devotional  and  festive.^* 

Special  sessions  devoted  to  improve  the  quality  of  congregational  sing- 
ing were  rather  common,  according  to  reports.  Peter  Cassell  mentions  a 
group  "meeting  two  evenings  a  week  when  young  and  old  gather  to  sing 
by  note  and  in  harmony."  He  adds  that  "At  church  services  no  one  sings 
except  those  who  can  carry  the  tune,  and  the  volume  is  full  and  inspiring." 
Similar  classes  were  conducted  by  Esbjorn  at  Andover  and  by  Norelius  in 
his  congregations. 

Song  Leaders  and  Accompaniments 
Congregational  singing  in  the  early  churches  was  often  led  by  a  pre- 
centor, just  as  it  was  in  many  churches  in  Sweden.  From  the  early  meetings 
until  1856,  the  precentor  led  the  singing  in  the  old  Immanuel  congregation 
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in  Chicago,  without  the  use  of  an  instrument.  T.  N.  Hasselquist,  during 
his  ministry  in  Paxton,  IlHnois,  often  led  the  psalms  himself,  presumably 
without  the  use  of  an  instrument. 

There  may  have  been  some  sentiment  against  the  use  of  instruments  in 
churches.  A  pioneer  newspaper  editor  in  Kansas  wrote  that  the  local  church 
leaders  considered  violin  playing  a  sin  and  that  only  organ  playing  and 
psalm  singing  were  permissible.  However,  the  prejudice  against  instruments 
was  not  universal  among  the  settlers.  The  precentor  often,  it  seems,  led  the 
hymn  singing  with  whatever  instrument  he  had  and  could  play.  The  pre- 
centor in  the  Princeton,  Illinois,  church  led  the  hymn  singing  with  a  clarinet 
or  a  violin,  the  instruments  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Sweden.  One 
church  reports  in  its  history  that  the  singing  was  often  weak,  for  they  were 
without  an  instrument,  but  when  skrdddaren  Adamson  and  his  wife  were 
present,  it  was  a  big  help  for  she  was  a  good  singer  and  he  played  the  ac- 
cordion. Eric  Norelius  said  that  the  psalmodikon  was  quite  generally  used 
in  pioneer  congregations  and  that  the  pastors  often  carried  them  on  their 
preaching  itineraries. 

Melody  instruments  were  replaced  by  organs  as  soon  as  congregational 
finances  permitted  it.  In  1856  the  Swedish  church  in  Chicago  purchased 
a  melodeon  "by  Hamlins  and  Masons  make"  for  forty-five  dollars.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  organist  played  from  Dillner's  siffror-scrift  rather 
than  from  regular  notation.  The  organ  used  for  services  in  the  Moline 
church  evidently  belonged  to  the  pastor,  for  among  the  rules  for  the  sexton 
listed  in  the  church  minutes  for  1858  was  the  following:  ".  .  .  He  shall  carry 
the  melodeon  carefully  before  the  services  from  the  parsonage  and  back 
again  after  the  services."^" 

Sometimes  congregations  presumably  built  their  own  organs.  Cassel 
wrote  that  the  congregations  might  build  a  small  organ,  and  later  wrote: 
"We  have  installed  a  small  organ  and  are  much  pleased  with  it  because  it 
reminds  us  of  Sweden."^*'  A  pioneer  offered  to  build  an  organ  for  the  Berlin 
congregation,  and  the  offer  was  accepted  with  the  stipulation  that  the  con- 
gregation was  not  obligated  to  buy  the  instrument.  The  minister  of  the 
church  in  Dekalb,  Illinois,  built  an  organ  and  lent  it  to  the  congregation. 

Melodeons  and  organs  did  not  always  bring  the  anticipated  pleasure, 
for  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  find  an  acceptable  organist.    An  excerpt 
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from  Erland  Carlsson's  letters,  quoted  from  the  Andover  church  minutes,  re- 
ports this  congregation's  difficulty  and  disappointment: 

As  to  the  melodeon,  it  is  with  regret  that  I  learned  .  .  .  that  the 
congregation  was  disappointed.  I  know  nevertheless,  that  the  in- 
strument is  good,  and  am  certain  that  if  anyone  understands  how  to 
play  and  judge  it  he  will  witness  the  same  .  .  .  The  one  who  formerly 
played  it  perhaps  did  not  know  enough  to  open  the  swells  and  there- 
fore the  sound  would  naturally  be  light  and  suppressed/^ 

Choir  Organization  and  Development 

The  first  church  choirs  among  the  Swedish- Americans  were  established 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  A  choir  aided  in  leading  the 
singing  at  the  Bishop  Hill  Colony  under  the  direction  of  Swen  Bjorklund, 
an  organist  who  came  to  America  in  1852. 

Jonas  Engberg  mentions  the  journey  of  a  group  of  singers  traveling  in 
"two  big  wagons"  from  Galesburg  to  the  Knoxville  church  to  sing  at 
Julotta,  in  1855.  Engberg  refers  to  the  organization  as  Sangerhundet,  which 
suggests  that  the  group  did  not  appear  regularly  as  a  church  choir.  Hassel- 
quist  appears  to  have  been  the  leader  with  Engberg  assisting  occasionally.^^ 

A  choir,  which  may  have  been  the  first  Swedish- American  church  choir, 
was  organized  in  the  Immanuel  Church  in  Chicago,  under  either  Joseph 
Esbjorn,  who  served  as  organist  before  1863,  or  under  Jonas  Engberg,  who 
was  organist  from  1863  to  1867.  It  did  not  become  a  permanent  choir  un- 
til 1884  when  Emmy  Evald  was  director.  Anniversary  albums  of  Swedish 
churches  in  the  Midwest  indicate  that  choirs  were  common  in  the  eighties. 

In  the  Moline  Lutheran  Church  the  wife  of  Charles  Deere  organized 
a  class  to  train  the  young  people  to  sing.  A  quartet  was  organized  to  sing 
Vogler's  Hosanna  at  Christmas,  in  1878.  The  following  year  J.  F.  Ring,  a 
vocal  teacher  at  Augustana  College,  organized  a  choir  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers. This  group  later  became  the  nucleus  for  the  oratorio  chorus  at  the 
college. 

Music  for  choirs  was  often  difficult  to  secure.  A  secretary  of  one  pio- 
neer church  choir  explained  that,  since  a  single  copy  of  Gunnar  Wenner- 
berg's  Psalms  of  David  cost  ten  dollars,  parts  were  copied  for  the  singers. 
The  same  secretary  asked  for  a  two  weeks'  leave  from  his  daily  occupation  in 
order  to  copy  this  music."  A.  L.  Skoog,  a  pioneer  director  in  the  Mission 
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Covenant  Church,  translated  and  transcribed  many  anthems  for  the  choirs. 
Later  (1892-1908)  he  pubhshed  Gittit,  a  monthly  choir  journal  with 
choral  suggestions  and  anthems  in  Swedish.  Many  of  the  anthems  were 
composed  by  Skoog,  and  many  others  were  translated  by  him,"° 

Swedish -American  Songbooks 

The  first  songbook  published  in  this  country  by  the  Swedish  settlers 
appears  to  have  been  ¥  emtio  andeliga  Sanger,  printed  by  the  Swedish  book 
printery  at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  in  1856.  It  contained  only  the  texts  of  the 
first  four  volumes  of  Oscar  Ahnfelt's  songs  together  with  a  few  others. 

Music  for  these  songs  was  printed  in  siffror-scrift,  in  Det  Rdtta  Hem- 
landet.  The  first  song  appeared  in  the  October  31,  1856,  issue,  and  songs 
v/ere  printed  at  frequent  intervals  until  by  1858  all  the  songs  had  been 
published.  At  first  only  the  melody  line  of  the  tune  was  printed. 

In  December,  1858,  an  organization  meeting  was  held  which  resulted 
in  the  chartering  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Publication  Society  in  the  United 
States.  The  minutes  for  the  meeting  in  June,  I860,  show  the  acceptance  of 
the  report  of  the  songbook  committee  and  a  resolution  to  print  two  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  book.  The  following  announcement  concerning  this  book 
is  found  in  Hemlandet: 

Hemlandssanger  .  .  .  [which}  is  the  title  of  the  new  songbook  ,  .  . 
contains  nearly  all  the  Fifty  Songs  except  a  few  which  cannot  easily 
be  sung.  In  addition  are  many  beautiful  songs  from  Sweden's  rich 
song  heritage.  .  .  .  The  entire  work  will  contain  200  songs."^ 

Siffror-scrift  notation  for  the  new  Hemlandssanger  appeared  in  Det 
Rdtta  Hemlandet  soon  after  the  new  songbook,  which  printed  only  the  texts, 
appeared.  The  first  issue  of  the  magazine  in  1861  published  five  of  these 
songs,  and  others  are  frequently  found  in  issues  published  during  the  years 
1861  to  1863.  In  contrast  to  those  published  earlier,  some  of  these  songs 
were  printed  in  harmony. 

The  first  music  edition  of  Hemlandssanger  was  published  in  1870,  and 
an  enlarged  edition  in  1873.  Another  edition  appeared  in  1875,  the  main 
section  of  which  is  presumably  the  entire  1873  edition.  This  collection  with 
a  supplement,  comprised  a  hymnal  with  over  four  hundred  songs  for  which 
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there  are  280  melodies.  The  songs,  although  some  were  not  originally 
Swedish,  apparently  were  taken  from  Swedish  songbooks,  excepting  a  very 
limited  number  ascribed  to  Swedish- Americans.  Among  these  are  songs  that 
they  had  heard  and  written  from  memory.  There  are  also  approximately 
sixty  harmonizations  by  Jonas  Engberg.  He  appears  to  have  used  mainly 
tonic  and  dominant  harmonies  and  frequently  to  have  made  awkward  skips 
in  the  lower  voice  parts.  However,  considering  the  extent  of  his  activities 
and  his  meager  musical  training,  his  contribution  was  remarkable.* 

Although  the  first  hymnbook  published  by  the  Swedish- Americans  was 
Hemlands Sanger,  which  was  a  gospel-type  hymnal,  chorales  were  used  at 
Sunday  morning  services  even  in  early  times  and  before  long  became  the 
accepted  form  of  music.  Work  on  a  psalmbook  began  at  a  rather  early  date. 
The  Augustana  Synod  at  its  meeting  in  1863  urged  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
Publication  Society  to  print  the  Swedish  psalmbook  as  edited  by  Thomander- 
Wieselgren.  This  edition  was  first  published  in  Sweden  to  correct  some  of 
the  texts  of  Wallin's  psalmbook  which  the  pietists  thought  were  unorthodox. 
While  it  did  not  find  acceptance  in  Sweden,  it  eventually  became  the  basis 
of  the  Swedish- American  version  of  the  FsalmhokP  At  a  board  meeting  of 
the  publication  society  in  July,  1864,  it  was  reported  that  the  Psalmbok 
should  be  ready  in  fourteen  days. 

A  Koralbok  published  by  the  Engberg-Holmberg  Company  in  1877 
may  have  been  the  earliest  music  edition  of  the  Psalmbok  published  in  this 
country.  Another  edition  was  published  by  the  Enander  and  Bohman  Com- 
pany in  1884.  The  1892  edition,  which  was  the  official  psalmbook  of  the 
Augustana  Synod  for  many  years,  was  printed  by  the  Augustana  Book  Con- 
cern and  bears  the  copyright  of  the  Enander  and  Bohman  1884  edition. 

The  Koralbok  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  1819  Haeffner  edition  pub- 
lished in  Sweden."^  There  are  some  exceptions  in  which  the  editor  sub- 
stituted melodies  with  richer  harmonies,  or  the  lower  pitched  chorales  of 
the  Orebro  edition.  There  are  also  some  alternate  melodies  from  the  more 
rhythmic  Gamla  psalmboken,  published  in  1695. 


*Engberg's  son  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  said  that  his  father  arose  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing to  work  on  his  hymnal  and  choral  collections.  His  only  musical  training  was  the  music 
instruction  offered  in  the  regular  curriculum  during  his  three  years  at  the  Hudilisvall 
school.  Eric  Norelius  mentioned  that  in  this  school  the  day  began  with  hymn  singing  at 
six  in  the  morning,  and  ended  in  the  same  manner  at  six  in  the  evening.  During  the  hour 
from  one  to  two  everyone  studied  singing. 
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The  Koralbok  contains  none  of  the  gospel-type  songs  so  prevalent  in 
Hemlandssanger.  It  is,  as  its  name  signifies,  a  book  of  chorales  with  contra- 
puntal modal  treatment  of  the  melodies.  The  horizontal  cut  separating  the 
chorales  from  the  psalms  makes  it  possible  to  use  all  psalms  with  the  same 
meter  to  a  given  tune. 

The  Influence  of  Hymns  on  the  hnmigrant's  Life 

The  efforts  of  the  pioneers  to  secure  psalmbooks  and  to  copy  music, 
their  participation  in  singing  "schools,"  and  the  publication  of  music  in 
early  magazines  and  songbooks  indicate  the  importance  of  music  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  Swedish  settler. 

No  doubt  T.  N.  Hasselquist's  home  was  unique  among  immigrant 
homes  in  that  the  family  sang  the  chorales  from  the  Psalmbok,  from  num- 
ber one  to  number  five  hundred  in  rotation  at  their  daily  morning  devotions, 
and  similarly  used  the  songs  from  Hemlandssanger  in  the  evening."*  How- 
ever, for  a  people  who  were  accustomed  to  sing  and  had  often  memorized 
fifty  to  eighty  psalm  verses  during  preparation  for  confirmation,"^  the  daily 
singing  of  psalms  during  devotions  or  during  a  moment  of  rest,  may  not  have 
been  an  unusual  experience.  Eric  Norelius  wrote  that  he  would  "never  for- 
get how  beautifully  Hasselquist  sang  'Hem.  jag  langtar,' "  as  the  two  sat 
together  in  a  boat."*'  Carl  Swensson  liked  to  sing  sacred  songs  with  students 
and  relatives  on  the  second-story  veranda  of  Bethany  College.  He  felt  that 
such  singing  did  more  good  than  many  sermons.  An  officer  of  a  Swedish- 
American  company  serving  in  the  Civil  War  wrote  to  his  wife: 


It  is  good  and  noble  for  all  persons  to  pray,  but  more  especially 
so  for  soldiers  .  .  .  there  they  stood  tonight  out  on  the  snow  in  two 
ranks,  the  whole  company  with  bare  heads,  and  perfectly  still  .  .  . 
they  then  sang  all  with  one  voice — 

Trygg  i  din  vdrd  jag  lammar  mig 
Nar  solen  fr&n  oss  flyr. 
Och  gladlight  skall  jag  prisa  Dig 
Nar  dagen  ^ter  gryr- 
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Men  om  det  stilla  dodens  bud 
I  denna  natt  jag  hor 
Det  ar  min  trost  att  Din,  o  Gud! 
Jag  lefver  och  jag  dor. 

In  Thee,  O  Lord  my  trust  I  place 
No  change  can  Thee  befall 
My  days  and  nights,  in  Thy  rich  grace 
By  Thee  are  numbered  all 

If  death  should  summon  me  this  night 
O  Jesus,  be  Thou  nigh 
Give  me  the  comfort  by  Thy  might 
That  Thine  I  live  and  die! " 
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PrarieDioraman:  An  Immigrant 

Community  in  Central  Kansas 


By  Emory  Lindquist 


On  one  occasion  when  Dr.  Conrad  Bergendoff  was  a  visitor  and  guest 
speaker  on  the  campus  of  Bethany  College,  Lindsborg,  Kansas,  he  referred 
to  an  interesting  publication  venture  among  the  Swedes  of  America  called 
Prdrieblomman  Kalender.  This  series,  published  annually  from  1900  to 
1913  (none  issued  in  1901),  was  devoted  to  literature,  art,  music,  history, 
and  cultural  interests  generally.  Each  issue  included  symbolically  on  the 
outside  cover  an  etched  portrayal  of  a  young  woman  sitting  alone  on  the 
prairie,  gazing  intently  at  a  flower  plucked  from  the  barren  landscape. 
When  Dr.  Bergendoff  cited  this  publication  as  an  interesting  literary  en- 
deavor by  the  Swedes  in  this  country,  he  then  made,  in  his  generous  and 
delightful  manner,  an  application  to  the  community  in  which  he  was  a 
guest.  He  said  that  it.  was  appropriate  to  refer  to  the  Lindsborg  community 
as  Prdrieblomman,  a  prairie  flower,  growing  and  developing  on  what  had 
been  the  barren  landscape,  sinking  its  roots  deep  in  the  Kansas  soil  and  pro- 
ducing religious  and  cultural  beauty  which  has  long  been  recognized  as 
distinctive  in  a  community  that  numbers  somewhat  more  than  2,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

Nine  decades  and  more  have  elapsed  since  the  seed  of  that  flower  was 
planted  in  the  Smoky  Valley  of  central  Kansas  by  Swedish  immigrants  and 
their  associates.  Bethany  College,  the  Lindsborg  oratorio  tradition,  related 
primarily  to  the  presentation  of  Handel's  "Messiah"  during  Holy  Week,  and 
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the  creative  work  in  art,  associated  with  Birger  Sandzen  and  others,  have 
achieved  distinction.  Moreover,  the  roots  were  struck  deeply  and  the  flower 
has  been  nourished  faithfully,  so  that  what  might  have  been  only  an  historic 
point  of  reference  lives^  on  in  a  lively  flowering  and  tradition  of  rich  con- 
temporary meaning. 

The  attempt  to  write  biography  in  the  true  context  of  the  life  of  one 
person  is  in  itself  an  exacting  assignment  in  view  of  the  many  ingredients 
and  elements  that  shape  the  individual's  response  to  life  and  his  achievement 
of  a  certain  destiny.  Contrasted  with  the  accurate  chronicle  of  the  life  of 
one  individual,  difficult  as  that  is,  the  search  for  an  understanding  of  the 
factors  in  community  achievement  is  multiplied  in  complexity  by  the  inter- 
play of  the  lives  of  many  people,  shared  on  the  broad  canvas  of  group  ac- 
tivity, involving  often  the  contingent  and  the  unknown.  But  the  quest  may 
still  be  a  reasonable  one.  Just  as  family  heritage,  physical  vitality  or  the 
lack  of  it,  circumstances,  faith,  and  fate  may  be  identified  in  biography  so 
also  is  It  possible  to  assess,  with  appropriate  reservations,  the  factors  that 
have  been  vital  historically  in  community  growth  and  development.  Loom- 
ing large  will  be  the  heritage  of  the  people,  the  leadership  which  they  pos- 
sessed, the  ideals  which  they  shared,  the  institutions  which  they  founded,  the 
response  v/hich  they  gave  to  the  challenge  of  the  new  milieu,  and  the  sub- 
jective factors  which  fashioned  a  sense  of  community.  These  elements  and 
others  were  present  in  the  Lindsborg  community  which  Dr.  Bergendoff  so 
aptly  referred  to  as  PrdrieUomman. 

The  story  of  Lindsborg's  origin  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  pattern  of 
Swedish  immigration  to  America  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, although  some  aspects  of  that  movement  of  people  were  more  accen- 
tuated for  the  Swedes  who  came  to  the  Smoky  Valley  than  was  generally  the 
situation.  The  key  factor  in  the  founding  and  early  history  of  Lindsborg 
was  the  decision  made  by  the  Rev.  Olof  Olsson  to  emigrate  from  Sweden  to 
Kansas  in  May,  1869-  The  twenty-eight  year  old  Lutheran  clergyman  at 
Sunnemo,  Varmland,  had  been  in  correspondence  with  C.  R.  Carlson,  a 
former  associate  and  schoolteacher  at  Filipstad,  who  was  already  in  America, 
about  the  promise  of  life  in  the  New  World  with  special  reference  to  Kansas. 
Earlier,  in  1868,  when  Carlson  left  for  America,  Olsson  had  said  to  him: 
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"Go  then  in  God's  name,  and  if  you  find  a  place  in  America  where  God's 
children  can  live  in  peace  and  worship  God  according  to  their  heart's  desire, 
let  me  know  and  I  will  come."^  Olsson  was  restless  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
State  Church  of  Sweden.  His  free,  evangelical  nature  found  a  sensitive  out- 
let for  his  religious  convictions  in  the  Idsare  [pietistic]  movement  and  in  the 
evangelization  work  which  was  supported  by  Fosterlandsstiftelserr  (Evan- 
gelical National  Foundation). 

Olsson  found  many  kindred  spirits  in  Varmland  who  shared  his  re- 
ligious views.  When  the  young  Sunnemo  pastor  and  his  family  were  ready 
to  leave  for  "the  great  land  in  the  West,"  as  America  was  described  by  the 
Swedes,  approximately  250  men,  women,  and  children  had  joined  his  emi- 
gration party.  They  came  from  Sunnemo  and  Nyed,  from  Vase  and  Ran- 
satter,  and  from  numerous  other  parishes  in  the  province  of  Varmland  where 
Olsson  was  so  well  known  and  highly  esteemed.  There  was  a  feeling  of 
solidarity  on  the  part  of  pastor  and  people  even  before  the  immigrants 
came  to  Kansas.  This  was  undoubtedly  an  important  factor  in  creating  a 
corporate  feeling  among  the  newcomers  in  a  strange  land.  Although  not 
more  than  one  half  of  the  Olsson  party  came  to  Kansas  in  1869,  there  was  a 
substantial  number  of  more  than  100  who  were  already  a  unit  in  spirit  and 
purpose.  The  other  members  of  the  Olsson  party  settled  in  Linn  County, 
Missouri,  and  created  a  community  of  their  own  in  isolation  from  other 
Swedes.  This  contrast  with  the  Lindsborg  settlement  will  be  described 
later,^ 

Although  the  initial  significance  of  the  arrival  of  the  Olsson  party  in 
the  Smoky  Valley  in  June,  1869,  must  be  fully  evaluated  in  its  primary  im- 
portance, this  singular  fact  in  itself  could  not  have  created  the  achievement 
which  developed  so  meaningfully.  The  specific  factor  which  brought  the 
Olsson  party  to  Kansas  is  found  in  the  organization  by  Swedes  already  in 
America  of  the  First  Swedish  Agricultural  Company  of  McPherson  County, 
Kansas,  at  Chicago,  on  April  17,  1868.  This  land  company,  through  a 
contract  with  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  acquired  13,168  acres  of  land 
in  southern  Saline  and  northern  McPherson  counties.  The  design  of  the 
company  was  to  create  and  develop  at  the  outset  a  semi-communal  colony 
of  Swedes  based  upon  Christian  principles.  Article  2  of  the  constitution 
of  the  company  indicated  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  founders  in  these 
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words:  "Everyone  received  as  a  member  of  diis  corporation  shall  be  a  be- 
lieving Christian,  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  be  industrious  and  thrifty,  and  exert  himself  for  the  upbuilding  and 
development  of  the  company."* 

The  members  of  the  land  company  engaged  aaively  in  the  promotion 
of  settlement  in  the  Smoky  Valley.  The  pages  of  Hemlandet  det  Gamla  och 
det  Nya,  contain  announcements  of  opportunities  for  securing  land  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  invitations  to  buy  shares  in  the  company  to  provide  capital 
funds,  regular  and  complete  reports  of  the  business  at  the  meetings  held  in 
Chicago,  and  reports  from  members  in  Kansas.  The  initial  group  of  settlers 
at  Lindsborg,  including  the  Olsson  party,  was  augmented  by  likeminded 
persons  who  were  recruited  often  by  friends  of  Olsson  and  his  associates  and 
who  subscribed  to  the  high  purposes  expressed  in  the  company's  constitution. 

The  merging  of  the  interests  of  the  Olsson  party  from  Varmland  with 
the  plans  of  the  First  Swedish  Agricultural  Company  created  a  basic  source 
of  strength  in  numbers  which  was  further  enhanced  by  a  series  of  other  de- 
velopments. Lindsborg  became  the  center  of  a  group  of  Swedish  settle- 
ments. The  most  noteworthy  factor  in  this  context  was  the  organization  of 
the  Galesburg  (Illinois)  Land  Company  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
A.  W.  Dahlsten,  in  the  autumn  of  1868.^  This  company's  plans  were  widely 
publicized  in  Hemlandet  det  Gamla  och  det  Nya.  It  purchased  14,080  acres 
of  land  from  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  in  McPherson  and  Saline  counties. 
This  land  was  situated  west  of  the  holdings  of  the  Chicago  company.  Soon 
substantial  settlements  of  Svv^edes  were  formed  around  the  church  sites  of 
Freemount,  six  miles  southwest,  and  at  Salemsburg,  nine  miles  north  of 
Lindsborg.  In  addition,  by  1870,  there  were  Swedish  settlements  of  consid- 
erable size  at  Falun,  New  Gottland,  Smolan,  Assaria,  Marquette,  McPherson, 
and  Salina,  all  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles.  When  the  census  takers 
had  finished  their  work  in  1870,  the  count  showed  1,165  people  born  in 
Sweden  then  residing  in  McPherson  and  Saline  counties.  This  was  a  large 
enough  number  of  people  to  create  a  community  among  the  immigrants  and 
to  provide  resources  for  the  development  of  traditions  based  upon  their 
heritage. 

The  role  of  a  concentrated  settlement  of  Swedes  in  the  Smoky  Valley 
was  important  in  the  developments  which  followed  for  two  reasons:  the 
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immigrants  were  able  to  maintain  the  identity  of  their  tradition  and  culture 
before  it  was  dissipated  by  the  normal  and  abnormal  pressures  of  living  in 
a  new  enviromnent  among  strange  people;  and  secondly,  time  was  gained 
for  assessing  the  future  without  abandoning  too  quickly  the  old  resources. 
The  former  need,  that  of  preserving  the  old  loyalties,  was  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  achievement  of  the  second  aspect,  namely,  determining  how  the 
traditions  which  they  brought  with  them  could  be  shared  in  the  context 
of  the  American  scene. 

The  full  consequences  of  the  impact  of  a  concentration  of  Swedes 
in  the  Smoky  Valley  can  be  illustrated  by  contrasting  the  developments 
there  with  those  in  Linn  County,  Missouri.*'  About  one  half  of  the  Olof 
Olsson  party  from  Varmland  settled  near  Bucklin,  Missouri.  Certain  cir- 
cumstances contributed  to  this  situation,  including  the  fact  that  when  the 
Olsson  party  was  ready  to  sail  from  Glasgow  for  America,  the  members 
were  divided  into  two  groups  since  only  about  one  half  of  them  could 
join  the  Olsson  family  on  the  S.S.  Columbia  of  the  Anchor  Line.  When 
the  group  not  accompanied  by  Olsson  arrived  in  Chicago,  they  were  con- 
tacted by  N.  S.  Ornsdorf  who  was  recruiting  laborers  for  the  construction 
of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad  in  Missouri.  These  immigrants 
accepted  Ornsdorf's  offer  to  work  for  a  few  months  in  the  Linn  County 
area  before  joining  their  friends  from  Varmland  in  the  Smoky  Valley. 
The  latter  intention  was  never  realized.  They  purchased  land  which  was 
encumbered  with  heavy  mortgages,  built  their  homes,  and  established 
their  own  way  of  life  in  the  Missouri  countryside.  A  few  of  their  descendants 
continue  to  live  in  the  area  with  its  beautiful  woods  and  small  streams, 
much  more  like  the  homeland  area  of  Varmland  than  the  locale  of  settle- 
ment in  Kansas. 

The  immigrants  from  Varmland  and  the  handful  of  Swedes  who 
were  already  in  the  area  organized  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  Bucklin,  Linn  County,  Missouri,  on  May  28,  1870.  The  con- 
gregation became  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Conference  of  the  Augustana 
Synod.  All  but  three  of  the  thirty-three  charter  members  were  from  Varm- 
land. The  official  records  of  the  church,  although  not  complete  as  to 
members'  place  of  birth,  show  that  more  than  ninety  came  from  such 
parishes  as  Sunnemo,  Ransiitter,  Rada,  Vase,  and  Nyed.    The  individual 
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entries  disclose  the  names  of  103  persons  who  came  directly  from  Sweden 
to  Bucklin  in  1869.  The  Rev.  Olof  Olsson  visited  his  friends  in  Missouri 
as  often  as  possible.  The  Dop  hok  (Baptismal  Book)  shows  that  he  spent 
several  days  there  in  June,  1871,  conducting  church  services  and  baptizing 
seven  infants.  He  was  there  again  in  July  and  September,  1874.  Carl 
Walleen,  who  came  to  Bucklin  in  July,  1869,  served  the  congregation  first 
as  a  layman,  and  after  his  ordination  in  1872,  as  the  pastor  until  1874. 

The  immigrants  from  Varmland  in  Linn  County,  unlike  their  friends 
in  the  Smoky  Valley  in  Kansas,  were  isolated  from  other  Swedish  settle- 
ments. In  the  Census  of  1870,  only  240  Swedish-born  residents  were  found 
in  Lirm  and  Macon  counties  in  contrast  to  1,165  in  McPherson  and  Saline 
counties  in  Kansas.  Moreover,  the  size  of  the  group  in  Missouri  was  fur- 
ther curtailed  in  1878  when  thirteen  families,  followed  later  by  others, 
moved  to  the  area  near  Kackley,  Kansas.  In  contrast  with  the  immigrants 
from  Varmland  in  Kansas,  the  people  in  Missouri  were  not  supported  by 
active  land  companies.  Few  Swedes  came  later  to  Missouri  where  the  land 
was  already  occupied.  The  Swedish  traditions  were  soon  lost  in  the  midst 
of  the  competing  Missouri  cultural  forces.  The  churches  of  the  Augustana 
Synod  and  the  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  were  unable  consistently  to 
support  pastors,  so  that  effective  leadership  was  not  available.  The  con- 
gregations were  disbanded  quite  early  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  two 
white  frame  churches  stand  as  silent  witnesses  to  the  faith  of  the  people  in 
a  previous  era  and  as  testimonials  to  the  consequences  of  isolation  from 
the  main  current  of  Swedish  immigration. 

The  significant  achievement  of  the  people  in  the  Smoky  Valley  is 
intimately  related  to  the  Olof  Olsson,  Carl  A.  Swensson,  E.  F.  Pihlblad, 
leadership.  Three  distinct  phases  can  be  identified  with  the  work  of  these 
men.  In  the  era  of  origins,  when  the  foundation  was  laid,  the  Rev.  Olof 
Olsson  rendered  distinguished  service  in  his  sensitive  but  firm  manner. 
In  the  second  phase,  characterized  by  the  establishment  and  development 
of  institutional  resources,  bold  and  imaginative  leadership  was  imperative, 
and  it  was  present  in  the  dynamic  and  confident  approach  of  the  Rev. 
Carl  A.  Swensson.  In  the  third  phase,  when  past  achievements  required 
consolidation  and  interpretation  to  a  wide  public,  the  Rev.  Ernst  F.  Pihl- 
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blad  combined  idealism  and  realism  to  carry  forward  the  tradition  of  leader- 
ship with  gratifying  results. 

Contemporaries  recognized  that  unique  and  distinctive  qualities  formed 
the  personality  of  Olof  Olsson.  When  the  Rev.  Eric  Norelius,  one  of  the 
great  leaders  in  the  pioneer  era  of  the  Augustana  Synod,  first  met  Olsson 
in  Sweden  in  June,  1868,  he  had  a  vivid  impression  of  him,  while  meeting 
many  other  people,  as  expressed  in  this  statement:  "Yet  none  of  these 
engrossed  my  attention  as  did  a  slender  young  pastor  from  Varmland,  in 
whose  wide  open,  jovial  eyes  there  was  a  background  of  melancholy,  the 
mark  of  all  profound  souls."^  In  the  pioneer  world  of  Kansas,  Francis 
Johnson,  who  was  a  member  of  Olsson's  congregation,  described  him  as 
follows:  "Olsson  was  like  a  father  to  all  of  us.  We  looked  up  to  him 
in  everything  .  .  ."^  When  the  news  reached  Lindsborg  about  the  death 
of  the  beloved  Olof  Olsson  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  the  editor  of  Linds- 
borgs-Posten,  May  16,  1900,  expressed  the  feelings  of  a  community  in 
mourning  when  he  wrote:  "He  was  not  like  anyone  else.  With  his  en- 
thusiasm for  all  that  was  good  and  noble,  his  profound  and  many-sided 
learning,  his  earnest  piety,  his  great  gifts  as  a  preacher  and  as  an  author, 
his  brotherly  spirit,  his  genuine  friendliness  toward  all,  his  immense  in- 
fluence as  a  leader,  who  can  even  begin  to  describe  the  loss  that  we  have 
all  suffered?  Lindsborg  and  the  area  around  it  stands  sorrowing  at  his  bier 
like  a  man  who  mourns  the  death  of  his  own  father." 

Olof  Olsson  possessed  the  qualities  described  above  which  endeared 
him  greatly  to  the  people  of  the  Smoky  Valley.  His  gentleness  and  sensi- 
tivity showed  that  he  lived  from  a  great  depth  of  meaning.  But  the  burning 
controversy  in  Lindsborg  in  1874  over  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
and  the  teachings  of  P.  P.  Waldenstrom,  showed  that  Olsson  felt  strongly 
about  what  he  viewed  as  right,  and  that  he  had  the  capacity  to  translate 
that  feeling  into  vigorous  action.  But  Olsson  also  knew  the  spirit  of 
reconciliation.  When  he  returned  to  Lindsborg  to  attend  a  rendition  of 
the  "Messiah"  in  1888,  he  was  invited  to  speak  Palm  Sunday  evening  at 
the  Mission  Covenant  Church,  which  had  been  organized  in  the  midst  of 
the  bitterness  in  1874.  He  recorded  his  joy  about  this  visit  in  an  article 
in  Framat,  May  12,  1888:  "It  was  for  me  a  dear  and  fine  hour.  To  see 
once  again  these  old  friends,  and  to  assemble  with  them  around  the  Word 
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of  God  and  in  prayer,  touched  and  comforted  my  innermost  feeling.  We 
hope  by  grace  to  meet  in  heaven;  therefore,  should  we  not  even  sometime 
on  earth  forget  all  strife  and  meet  as  brothers?" 

Olof  Olsson's  response  to  the  pioneer  world  was  energetic  and  con- 
structive. The  Evangelical  Bethany  Lutheran  Church  was  organized  on 
August  14,  1869,  outside  the  house  and  headquarters  of  the  First  Swedish 
Agricultural  Company.  Olsson,  a  fine  organist  and  musician,  soon  organized 
a  choir.  A  contemporary  records  that  numerals  were  given  to  notes  which 
were  transcribed  in  small  books  to  assist  the  singers  in  learning  the  parts 
of  fine  choral  music.  Dr.  John  Rundstrom,  a  physician  in  the  community 
and  a  friend  of  Olsson's,  made  a  blackboard  on  which  notes  were  written 
to  develop  skill  in  reading  music.  The  psalms  of  David  and  choral  numbers 
by  Gunnar  Wennerberg  were  performed  in  the  small  sod  and  stone  church 
in  section  7,  northwest  of  Lindsborg.  A  Swedish  lending  library  was  estab- 
lished, and  according  to  a  census  of  1875,  the  collection  contained  300 
volumes,  with  N.  P.  Swenson  designated  as  librarian.  In  April,  1873, 
Olsson  wrote  and  edited  at  Lindsborg  the  first  issue  of  Nytt  och  Gammalt, 
Kristlig  Tidskrift,  a  religious  journal  which  was  printed  in  German  type 
at  Salina  twenty  miles  distant. 

Olsson  soon  identified  himself  closely  v/ith  the  civic  life  of  McPherson 
County  which  was  organized  in  1870,  a  few  months  after  the  arrival  of 
the  immigrants  from  Varmland.  The  election  returns  in  November,  1870, 
showed  that  Olsson,*  running  on  the  Republican  ticket,  had  been  elected 
to  two  offices:  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Kansas 
Legislature  and  as  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  When 
he  took  up  his  post  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion of  County  Superintendent,  but  not  until  he  had  organized  the  first 
eight  school  districts  in  McPherson  County.  Olsson's  record  in  the  Kansas 
Legislature  shows  his  intelligent  identification  with  the  needs  of  the  people. 
On  February  11,  1871,  he  introduced  House  Bill  No.  323,  "An  Act  for 
the  regulation  and  support  of  the  common  schools,"  and  on  January  16, 
1872,  he  presented  House  Bill  No.  80,  "An  Act  to  protect  laborers,  mechan- 
ics, and  other  persons  against  defaulting  contractors  and  railroad  com- 


*It  should  be  noted  that  Olsson  was  not  an  American  citizen  at  this  time.  He  had 
filed  for  citizenship  in  1869,  and  under  Kansas  law  could  vote  and  hold  office.  His  final 
citizenship   papers   were   not  granted  until    1876. 
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panics."  Other  legislation  introduced  by  the  recently  arrived  immigrant 
pastor  was  an  adequate  herd  law  to  protect  growing  crops  against  damage 
by  the  trespass  of  herds  of  Texas  cattle  enroute  to  market  at  Abilene, 
Kansas,  and  provision  for  state  support  of  a  flour  mill  in  the  Smoky 
Valley. 

The  Lindsborg  community  was  indeed  fortunate  to  have  Olof  Olsson 
as  a  leader  in  the  crucial,  formative  period.  His  splendid  personal  qualities, 
aldiough  severely  tested  in  the  atonement  controversy,  enabled  the  Bethany 
Lutheran  Church  to  maintain  a  strong  position  as  a  rallying  point  for 
community  endeavors.  His  cultural  interests,  especially  in  education  and 
music,  set  a  constructive  tone  and  standard  for  the  future.  Olsson's  ex- 
tensive civic  activity  projected  the  interests  of  the  Swedish  immigrants  into 
the  main  stream  of  Kansas  and  American  life.  Small  wonder  then  that 
the  editor  of  Lindsborgs-Posten  wrote  in  May,  1900,  when  the  nev/s  of 
Olsson's  death  reached  the  community  that  "Lindsborg  and  the  area  around 
it  stands  sorrowing  at  his  bier  like  a  man  who  mourns  the  death  of  his 
own  father." 

Carl  Swensson,  Olsson's  successor  as  pastor  of  the  Bethany  Lutheran 
Church  at  Lindsborg,  was  a  dynamic  leader  who  captured  the  imagination 
of  his  associates,  as  he  translated  his  dreams  and  theirs  into  reality.  Ernst 
Skarstedt,  a  well-known  literary  figure  in  Swedish  American  circles,  who 
was  in  Lindsborg  when  Swensson  came  there  in  1879,  has  written  in  his 
volume,  Vagabond  och  redaktor:  "Swensson  loved  everything  great,  no- 
ble, and  beautiful:  poetry,  art  and  all  that  lifts  and  enobles."  In  October, 
1881,  Swensson  founded  Bethany  Academy,  the  parent  of  present  Bethany 
College,  as  an  act  of  faith.  In  December  of  that  year,  after  listening  to 
Handel's  "Messiah"  by  the  Augustana  Choral  Society  singing  at  Moline, 
Illinois,  Swensson  and  his  wife.  Alma,  founded  the  Oratorio  Society  at 
Lindsborg,  which  has  become  nationally  famous  through  its  interpretation 
of  the  "Messiah"  during  Holy  Week.  Swensson  was  twenty-four  years 
old  when  he  founded  Bethany  College.  The  editor  of  the  Marion  (Kansas) 
Record  assessed  Swensson's  work  at  the  turn  of  the  century  in  an  editorial 
on  April  20,  1900,  in  the  following  words:  "Bethany  College  and  all  its 
excellencies  are  largely  die  product  of  one  big  brain,  backed  by  one  big 
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heart,  and  one  big  body.  Our  personal  and  legislative  friend,  Honorable 
Carl  Swensson,  its  able  and  indomitable  president,  is  its  architect  and 
builder.  He  first  conceived  it  and  while  others  doubted  the  feasibility  of 
the  enterprise  he  never  doubted.  Through  thick  and  thin  (often  thin)  he 
has  stuck  to  his  task.  .  .  .  Surely  Professor  Swensson  has  wrought  mightily, 
and  eternity  alone  can  measure  the  value  of  his  work."  In  February,  1904, 
the  Kansas  City  Star  observed  editorially:  "It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  Dr.  Swensson  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  most  famous  man  in 
Kansas  and  his  fame  will  grow  as  his  remarkable  achievements  are  revealed 
in  the  light  of  history.  He  accomplished  what  few  men  have  thought 
of  attempting." 

The  enthusiasm  and  idealism  of  Carl  Swensson  stimulated  a  response 
from  the  Swedish  immigrants  and  their  associates.  There  were  only  478 
communicant  members  of  the  Bethany  Lutheran  Church  when  Swensson, 
the  pastor,  founded  the  college  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church  with  eleven 
students  in  attendance  the  first  day.  Swensson  and  J.  A.  Udden,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Augustana  College,  constituted  the  faculty.  The  choice  of 
Udden,  who  later  became  a  nationally  known  geologist,  was  typical  of 
Swensson's  ability  to  choose  effective  associates.  For  instance,  in  1894, 
the  Bethany  founder,  now  president  of  the  college,  invited  a  young  Swede, 
Birger  Sandzen,  to  join  the  faculty.  Sandzen  began  a  career  which  across 
the  decades  immeasurably  enriched  the  cultural  life  of  the  Lindsborg  com- 
munity and  the  entire  plains  area.  G.  N.  Malm,  although  not  a  member 
of  the  Bethany  faculty,  was  another  outstanding  Swedish  immigrant  who 
came  to  Lindsborg  from  Nebraska,  and  in  addition  to  his  enthusiastic 
support  of  Bethany  College  and  the  "Messiah"  Chorus,  made  a  significant 
contribution  as  a  writer  and  artist.  Malm  also  was  urged  to  come  to 
Lindsborg  by  Swensson. 

Swensson's  leadership  was  characterized  by  unfailing  optimism.  It 
took  an  optimist  to  launch  a  college  in  the  plains  area  in  the  1880's.  Eco- 
nomic stress  and  strain  was  desperate  at  times  for  individuals;  the  prob- 
lems for  an  institution  were  magnified.  Swensson  v/as  unceasing  in  pro- 
moting what  his  critics  called  his  "air-castle,"  but  which  he  properly  en- 
visaged as  a  great  cause  for  the  present  and  future.  Hundreds  of  speeches 
were  delivered,  and  hundreds  of  newspaper  articles  were  written  by  Swensson 
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identifying  the  hopes  and  achievements  of  the  people  in  the  Smoky 
Valley.  Contemporaries  recalled,  as  Dr.  Julius  Lincoln  has  pointed  out, 
Swensson's  frequent  declaration  of  faith:  "I  morgon  hlir  det  bdttre." 
(Tomorrow  will  be  better).  Like  all  great  dreamers  and  leaders,  he  lived 
in  a  world  of  tomorrows,  and  his  faith  was  not  in  vain. 

Carl  Swensson  was  also  closely  identified  with  civic  life  in  Kansas. 
He  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Olsson  and  served  as  a  Republican  member 
of  the  Kansas  House  of  Representatives.  Included  in  the  bills  that  he 
introduced  was  House  Bill  No.  299,  January  22,  1889,  "An  Aa  relative 
to  trusts,  and  providing  for  the  punishment  of  persons,  organizing,  man- 
aging, controlling,  or  conducting  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
prices  and  monopolizing  purchases  and  sales  of  articles  for  general  con- 
sumption" and  House  Bill  No.  574,  February  6,  1889,  "An  Aa  in  relation 
to  foreclosures  of  mortgages."  These  proposals  are  interesting  in  view  of 
Swensson's  generally  conservative  position,  for  later  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
campaigner  for  six  weeks  in  1896  in  behalf  of  William  McKinley's  can- 
didacy for  president.  Swensson  was  active  in  promoting  education  generally 
in  Kansas  during  his  membership  in  the  legislature  and  throughout  his 
career.  He  shared  in  high  level  policy  making  in  various  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  civic  groups.  The  Swedish  element  in  Kansas  and  elsewhere 
received  a  most  important  and  favorable  identification  through  the  career 
of  Carl  Swensson. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  Lindsborg  community  to  have  Dr. 
Ernst  F.  Pihlblad  as  Swensson's  successor  as  president  of  Bethany  College. 
Pihlblad,  an  associate  of  Swensson  and  a  member  of  the  Bethany  College 
faculty,  served  as  president  of  the  college  from  1904  to  1941.  Although 
the  role  in  the  era  in  which  Pihlblad  ser/ed  with  great  distinction  was  not 
as  dramatic  as  that  of  a  founder,  it  nevertheless  was  exceedingly  important. 
Pihlblad  was  a  well-informed  and  capable  educator  who  consolidated  the 
gains  from  the  previous  years  and  marshalled  them  to  form  a  sound  and 
effective  pattern  for  the  future.  Following  the  dramatic  time  of  origins, 
the  great  need  now  was  to  establish  firmly  the  educational  and  cultural 
tradition  for  the  future.  Ernst  Pihlblad  combined  in  a  most  effective  way 
the  twin  resources  of  idealism  and  realism.  He  strengthened  the  academic 
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program  so  that  high  level  accreditation  of  the  college  was  achieved.  He 
enlarged  and  improved  the  curriculum  and  physical  facilities  of  the  institu- 
tion. Pihlblad's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  hopes  of  the  founders  furnished 
the  basis  for  a  sensitive  transmission  of  the  legacy  which  has  made  the 
college  and  community  forever  indebted  to  him. 

The  many-sided  and  illustrious  career  of  Ernst  Pihlblad  included  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  civic  and  educational  life  of  Kansas.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Education,  1933-1936,  and  served 
as  a  senator  in  the  Kansas  Legislature,  1936-1940,  being  drafted  as  the 
Republican  candidate  without  opposition  in  the  election.  The  Topeka 
Capital  expressed  the  sentiments  of  all  who  knew  Dr.  Pihlblad  in  an  edi- 
torial on  December  11,  1943,  as  follows:  "The  death  of  Dr.  Pihlblad 
is  more  than  the  departing  of  an  outstanding,  individual  personality.  He 
was  as  much  a  part  of  his  community  and  of  his  state  as  most  men  can 
ever  hope  to  be.  And  although  the  impress  of  his  career  is  deep  and  lasting, 
and  although  his  influence  will  continue  to  be  felt  in  years  ahead,  Linds- 
borg  and  Kansas  are  conscious  of  an  irreparable  loss." 

Although  the  role  of  leadership  is  often  decisive  in  the  origin  and 
maintenance  of  cultural  traditions,  other  factors  are  also  important.  Leaders 
may  dream  great  dreams  and  formulate  fine  plans,  but  they  may  never  be- 
come a  reality  because  there  is  no  response  to  them.  In  the  Smoky  Valley 
there  was  both  respect  for  the  leaders  and  the  capacity  generally  to  respond 
in  a  gratifying  manner.  Professor  M.  L.  Hansen  has  described  the  resources 
of  European  immigrants  as  follows:  "The  immigrant  brought  with  him 
European  culture.  .  .  .  They  [the  immigrants]  brought  a  popular  though 
uncritical  appreciation  of  art  and  music;  they  felt  at  home  in  an  environ- 
ment where  such  aspects  of  culture  were  taken  for  granted.  ...  If  they  did 
not  come  in  loaded  down  with  culture,  at  least  they  were  plentifully  supplied 
with  the  seeds  of  culture  that,  scattered  in  a  fertile  soil,  could  flourish  might- 
ily.'"' This  observation  describes  the  resources  among  the  people  of  the 
Smoky  Valley.  They  constituted  the  soil  in  which  the  seed  could  be  planted. 
It  was  planted,  and  it  grew  and  flourished. 

On  the  basis  of  the  questionnaire  circulated  by  their  pastor.  Dr.  Carl 
Swensson,  materials  are  available  for  a  partial  analysis  of  the  background  of 
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members  of  the  Bethany  Lutheran  Church,  Lindsborg,  in  1896.  This  data 
portrays  a  cross  section  of  the  community  fifteen  years  after  the  founding  of 
Bethany  College  and  the  oratorio  society.  According  to  a  survey  made  by 
Pastor  Carl  Swensson  in  1896,  it  is  revealed  that  from  a  group  of  254  im- 
migrants, 103,  or  40.6  per  cent,  had  come  directly  to  Lindsborg  from 
Sweden,  112,  or  44  per  cent,  had  first  lived  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
before  moving  to  Lindsborg,  and  thirty-nine,  or  15.4  per  cent,  settled  in 
Lindsborg  after  a  prior  residence  elsewhere  in  Kansas.  The  data  as  to  the 
year  of  arrival  shows  that  155,  or  55.7  per  cent,  had  immigrated  to  America 
by  1870  or  earlier.  This  is  a  fairly  significant  indication  of  the  essential 
resources  in  the  years  of  the  origin  of  the  Lindsborg  community  and 
reflects  the  impact  of  the  Olof  Olsson  party  which  came  in  1869-  The 
states  of  prior  residence  with  the  greatest  number  of  immigrants  living 
in  the  Lindsborg  community  in  1869  were:  Illinois  47,  Michigan  15, 
and  Iowa  10.  The  age  distribution  at  the  time  of  arrival  in  America 
shows  that  162  out  of  271,  or  59.7  per  cent,  were  thirty  years  of  age  or 
less.  The  data  that  is  available  shows  that  5  SA  per  cent  of  the  married  mem- 
bers had  entered  matrimony  in  this  country;  41.6  per  cent  were  married  in 
Sweden  at  the  time  of  emigration.  Except  for  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
numbers  who  had  emigrated  by  1870  and  the  disproportionately  large 
number  who  traced  their  origin  to  Varmland,  there  is  nothing  particularly 
unique  in  the  make-up  of  the  membership  of  the  congregation. 

When  the  late  Dr.  Alfred  Bergin,  long-time  pastor  of  the  Bethany  Lu- 
theran Church  and  Lindsborg's  first  and  foremost  historian,  wrote  the  preface 
to  his  volume,  Lindsborg  efter  f  emtio  ar  ( 1919 ) ,  the  second  of  two  fine  vol- 
umes dealing  primarily  with  the  Smoky  Valley,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
this  volume  would  be  the  last  one  in  the  Swedish  language  on  this  subject. 
The  years  have  verified  his  prediction.  However,  the  story  that  Dr.  Bergin 
chronicled  so  effectively  remains  to  challenge  a  new  generation. 

Although  the  role  of  the  leaders,  the  achievement  of  the  institutions, 
and  the  sequence  of  the  events  can  be  known  by  all  those  who  seek  the  treas- 
ures of  printed  pages  and  fading  documents,  other  elements  and  aspects, 
subjective  in  nature,  are  still  elusive.  Speculation,  although  not  the  distinc- 
tive province  of  history,  may  offer  some  partial  and  tentative  answers. 

Surely  the  image  that  a  community  has  of  itself  from  early  days  is 
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transmitted  to  succeeding  generations,  and  becomes  a  factor  in  its  ongoing 
life.  The  image  of  early  Lindsborg  was  that  of  a  small  group  of  immigrant 
people,  many  of  them  seeking  the  resources  of  free  evangelical  Christianity, 
building  a  new  life  in  a  new  world  amidst  great  hardship.  The  hemldngtan 
(longing  for  home)  was  real  in  early  years.  But  the  resources  found  in  the 
promises  of  God  sustained  them,  and  in  a  spirit  of  fellowship  they  encour- 
aged one  another  in  the  rich  meaning  of  the  Swedish  word,  uppmuntra.  Soon 
a  great  leader  was  to  assure  them  in  dark  days:  '7  morgan  blir  det  bdttre" 
(Tomorrow  will  be  better).  In  the  midst  of  economic  stress  and  strain, 
progress  was  made,  and  it  began  to  appear  that  America  was  what  they 
hoped  it  would  be,  framtidslandet,  the  land  of  the  future. 

Remembrances  and  accounts  of  early  days,  combining  fact  and  fiaion, 
and  retold  sometimes  in  a  romantic  vein,  enhance  the  stature  of  leadership, 
already  great  in  fact,  and  enshroud  certain  events  with  an  unusually  rich 
aura  of  meaning.  There  is  a  real  place  for  myth,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  as  the  poetic  expression  of  fact.  Lindsborg  fortunately  has  possessed 
that  resource  in  reasonable  but  meaningful  form. 

The  role  of  conflict  and  tragedy  is  not  always  barren  of  results  after 
the  final  count  is  made.  When  the  storm  blew  in  upon  Lindsborg  with  vio- 
lent force  in  the  form  of  the  atonement  controversy  in  the  1870's,  some  resi- 
due of  a  constructive  nature  may  have  remained.  This  conflict  may  have  re- 
vitalized the  spirit  of  the  people  as  sincere  men  and  women  struggled  with 
equally  sincere  men  and  women  about  fundamental  points  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. Salvation  was  the  issue.  Dedication  and  commitment  to  one  cause  can 
have  the  auxiliary  benefit  of  creating  the  spirit  and  fact  of  dedication  and 
commitment  to  other  causes. 

Moreover,  Lindsborg,  to  which  Dr.  Bergendoff  ascribed  the  name, 
Prdrieblomman,  as  indicated  above,  was  recognized  early  in  its  history  as  no 
ordinary  prairie  flower.  This  identification  of  uniqueness  stimulated  an  un- 
derstandable feeling  of  pride,  accompanied  by  the  earnest  resolve  that  this 
Prdrieblomman  should  be  faithfully  nurtured.  A  new  generation  is  now 
called  to  that  high  assignment. 
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Augustana  and  Gustavus  — 

Partners  or  Competitors 


By  DoNiVER  A.  Lund 


Just  as  the  English,  the  Spanish  and  the  Dutch,  the  Swedes  founded  a 
colony  in  the  new  world.  This  Swedish  colony  on  the  Delaware  was  soon 
swallowed  by  the  Dutch  who  were  swallowed  in  turn  by  the  English,  and 
the  connecting  links  between  this  1638  settlement  and  the  present  are 
veiled  in  the  mystery  of  the  past. 

But  new  and  different  groups  from  Sweden  arrived  two  centuries  later 
and  their  countrymen  continued  to  come  to  America,  their  land  of  oppor- 
tunity. One  of  their  many  contributions  to  their  adopted  country  was  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  colleges.  The  Swedish  Baptists  have  sponsored 
Bethel  College.  The  Swedish  Covenant  churches  have  sponsored  North  Park 
College.  The  Swedish  Lutherans  established  Augustana  College  (I860), 
now  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois;  Gustavus  Adolphus  College  ( 1 862 ) ,  now  at 
St.  Peter,  Minnesota;  Bethany  College  (1881),  at  Lindsborg,  Kansas;  and 
Upsala  College  (1893),  now  at  East  Orange,  New  Jersey.  In  addition 
these  Swedes  also  founded  a  number  of  other  "colleges"  and  academies  which 
are  either  no  longer  in  existence  or  have  merged  with  other  institutions. 

Although  there  were  no  doubt  many  similarities  among  all  of  the  col- 
leges, it  is  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  show  some  of  the  similarities  between 
the  two  oldest  of  the  schools,  Augustana  and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  to 
ask  the  question,  "Were  these  two  schools  partners  or  competitors?" 

In  the  strife-torn,  uncertain  Civil  War  days,  both  institutions  had  diffi- 
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culty  in  reaching  a  decision  about  location,  Augustana  and  Gustavus  had  oth- 
er locations  prior  to  their  present  sites.  Augustana  Seminary  was  in  Chicago 
( 1860-63 )  and  then  in  Paxton  (1863-75 )  where  it  received  its  state  charter 
and  the  name  Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary.  The  Minnesota 
school  had  no  official  name  during  its  school  year  in  Red  Wing  ( 1862-63 ) , 
but  in  the  East  Union  period  (1863-76)  it  had  the  names  Minnesota  Ele- 
mentar  Skola  (Minnesota  Preparatory  School)  and  St.  Ansgar's  Academy. 
The  name  Gustavus  Adolphus  is  coterminous  with  its  St.  Peter  location. 

For  the  first  hundred  years  of  each  institution  all  the  presidents  were  ei- 
ther born  in  Sweden  or  were  of  the  first  generation  of  their  families  to  be 
born  in  this  country.  Dr.  Gustav  Andreen  who  assumed  the  presidency  of 
Augustana  in  1901  and  Pastor  O.  J.  Johnson  who  assumed  the  presidency  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1913  were  the  first  American-born  presidents. 

The  leadership  of  the  colleges  as  represented  by  their  governing  boards 
reflects  not  the  diversity  of  the  twentieth  century  but  the  Swedish  immi- 
grant background  of  the  nineteenth  century  church.  Most  board  members 
were  born  in  Sweden  and  those  who  were  not  usually  came  out  of  pre- 
dominantly Swedish  communities.  The  boards,  as  well  as  the  presidents,  of 
both  colleges  were  reporting  to  the  church  constituency  in  the  Swedish  lan- 
guage not  only  through  the  nineteenth  century  but  until  the  third  decade  of 
the  present  century.  The  directors,  usually  evenly  divided  between  clergy 
and  lay  members,  were  also  apt  to  be  from  the  immediate  area  of  the 
school.  In  1880  five  of  the  eight  members  of  the  Augustana  Board  were 
from  Rock  Island  and  Moline  and  the  other  three  members  lived  within 
fifty  miles  of  Rock  Island.  In  1890  four  members  were  from  Rock  Island 
County  and  the  other  four  were  from  Orion,  Altona  and  Galesburg,  all 
within  fifty  miles  of  Rock  Island.  The  figures  for  the  nine-man  Gustavus 
Board  of  Directors  are  about  the  same,  In  1880  five  of  them  lived  in  the 
same  county  where  the  college  was  located  and  the  other  four  came  from 
places  within  seventy-five  miles  of  St.  Peter. 

Occasionally  there  was  a  person  not  of  the  Swedish  tradition  who  was 
elected  to  membership  on  the  board.  Such  a  person  was  Pastor  G.  H, 
Trabert  of  Minneapolis,  who  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  1890's  a  member 
of  the  Gustavus  Board.  Although  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  he  had  been  ac- 
tive in  the  English  language  work  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  the  North- 
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west,  had  for  a  time  been  a  member  of  the  Augustana  Synod  ministerium, 
and  had  been  interested  enough  in  the  Swedes  to  learn  the  language.  In 
1898,  Trabert  wrote,  "You  ask  me  whether  I  would  not  again  join  the  Au- 
gustana Synod.  I  always  did  love  the  Augustana  Synod  and  would  gladly 
have  gone  back  two  years  ago,  but  /  was  not  quanted.  I  am  not  a  born  Swede. 
With  us  Americans  and  German  Lutherans  the  question  is  never  asked  are 
you  a  German  or  an  American,  but  are  you  a  Lutheran,  but  I  am  very  sorry 
to  say  that  with  many  in  the  Augustana  Synod  the  first  question  is  that  of 
nationality."^ 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  Pastor  Trabert  in  1898  directed  his 
barbs  against  the  first  generation  Swedish- Americans,  not  against  those  who 
were  born  and  educated  in  Sweden.  He  wrote,  "I  love  the  Augustana  Synod, 
only  the  narrowness  of  some  of  its  American-born  men  I  cannot  appre- 
ciate .  .  .""  In  1914  when  he  wrote  his  account  of  the  work  of  English  Lu- 
theran churches  in  the  Northwest,  he  paid  tribute  to  T.  N.  Hasselquist, 
Erland  Carlsson,  Eric  Norelius  and  P.  Sjoblom  and  others,  "all  born  and 
educated  in  Sweden,"  who  "saw  the  need  of  the  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage."^ Another  pastor  of  the  Pennsylvania  tradition  who  was  a  faculty 
member  at  Gustavus  wrote  about  the  College  Board,  "There  were  several 
members  on  the  board  .  .  .  for  whom  the  English  at  the  College  was  becom- 
ing too  popular  and  who  criticized  the  president  for  allowing  it."* 

The  schools  were  also  alike  in  the  training  of  their  faculties.  Before 
the  graduate  schools  of  America  were  producing  specialists  and  while  the 
curriculum  of  both  Augustana  and  Gustavus  specialized  in  languages,  most 
of  the  faculty  members  were  clergymen.  In  1880  at  Augustana  all  of  the 
faculty  who  were  of  the  rank  of  instructor  or  above  were  ministers  except 
Josua  Lindahl,  professor  of  the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics.  How- 
ever, by  1890  there  were  only  three  who  were  pastors  and  seven  who  were 
not.  The  picture  at  Gustavus  was  much  the  same.  In  1890,  five  out  of  six 
faculty  members  were  pastors.  In  later  years.,  as  in  the  case  of  Augustana, 
that  proportion  was  drastically  reduced. 

The  students  of  both  colleges  in  the  nineteenth  century  were  almost 
exclusively  of  Scandinavian  background.  The  roster  of  students  of  Nor- 
wegian ancestry  at  St.  Ansgar's  Academy  included  the  names  Ole  Olsen 
Tuft,  Sigrid  Paulsen,  Pauline  Paulsen,  Ole  Nielsen;  and  among  those  of 
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Swedish  background  were  the  family  names  of  Mellgren,  Carlson,  Swenson, 
Anderson,  Bjorling,  Wahlstrom  and  Ericson.^  At  Augustana  in  its  first  year 
in  Chicago,  there  were  eight  Swedes  and  eight  Norwegians,  a  ratio  which 
varied  in  subsequent  years.''  In  1870  the  Norwegians  withdrew  and  estab- 
lished their  own  church  body,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Norwegian  language 
was  no  longer  a  part  of  the  curriculum  at  either  Augustana  or  Saint  Ansgar's 
Academy.  In  later  years  there  appeared  a  few  non-Scandinavian  names. 
Indeed  the  historian  may  wonder  what  circumstances  led  J.  Goodtraveler, 
born  in  Kansas  and  coming  from  Cowescowe  Indian  Territory,  to  enroll  in 
a  Swedish  school  in  Illinois  in  the  late  1870's.^  At  the  same  time  Gustavus 
was  enrolling  non-Scandinavian  students  with  names  of  Dorr,  Fisher,  Klein, 
and  Bitner.  The  catalog  proclaimed  them  to  be  "Not  of  Swedish  nativity."® 

Most  of  the  students  at  Gustavus  and  Augustana  used  both  the  English 
and  Swedish  languages.  Professor  J.  A.  Bauman,  who  lived  in  the  Gustavus 
dormitory  and  ate  in  the  college  dining  hall,  reported  in  1881  to  his  rela- 
tives in  Pennsylvania,  "the  students  speak  Swedish  mostly."^  The  daybook 
of  student  A.  P.  Johnson,  who  entered  Gustavus  in  1879,  shows  his  free 
and  easy  use  of  both  languages.  For  example,  he  used  the  English  language 
to  record  his  financial  transactions,  to  note  that  he  read  a  paper  before  the 
student  literary  society,  and  to  outline  a  science  lecture  delivered  in  English. 
He  used  the  Swedish  language  to  make  entries  about  the  Swedish  language 
services  at  one  of  the  Lutheran  churches,  and  he  also  used  the  Swedish  lan- 
guage to  report  on  his  visits  to  the  English  language  Methodist  and  Presby- 
terian churches.  His  comments  on  his  activities  at  the  school,  including  his 
estimate  of  his  progress  in  his  academic  work,  were  kept  in  Swedish.  When 
he  enrolled  at  Augustana  College  he  continued  to  use  both  languages.  Au- 
gustana student  Josua  Edquist,  who  kept  a  diary  beginning  in  1881,  has  no- 
tations in  both  languages  for  every  year,  but  the  amount  of  Swedish  dimin- 
ishes as  he  continues.  His  notations  about  his  work  as  a  teacher  of  Swedish 
parochial  schools,  as  well  as  his  private  analysis  of  his  courting  activities, 
were  sometimes  written  in  Swedish,  sometimes  in  English.^" 

Both  languages  were  used  in  the  extra-curricular  activities  at  the  two 
schools.  The  literary  societies  which  met  every  week  conducted  their  meet- 
ings alternately  in  Swedish  and  English.  They  kept  their  records  in  both 
languages.  Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  musical  groups 
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some  of  which  sang  only  in  English  while  others  sang  only  in  Swedish,  yet 
others  used  both  languages.  Public  speaking  and  oratorical  contests  were 
also  bilingual,  and  commencement  orations  by  students  continued  in  both 
languages  until  well  into  the  twentieth  century. 

President  J.  P.  Nyquist,  emigrating  from  Sweden  in  1868  and  gradu- 
ating from  Augustana  Seminary  in  1869,  was  teaching  only  in  Swedish  at 
Gustavus  in  1877.  Professor  A.  W.  Williamson,  not  a  Swede,  taught  only 
in  English.  Letters  of  inquiry  to  the  college,  if  written  in  Swedish,  were  to 
be  addressed  to  President  Nyquist;  if  written  in  English,  the  letters  were  to 
be  sent  to  Professor  Williamson."  At  Augustana  the  picture  was  much  the 
same.  In  the  Seminary  as  late  as  1885  two  of  the  three  professors  used  Swed- 
ish in  the  classroom.  In  the  days  at  Paxton,  as  well  as  in  Rock  Island,  several 
of  the  languages  (e.g.  Greek,  Latin  and  German)  were  translated  into 
Swedish.  There  was  a  gradual  change  so  that  by  1895  Professor  Williamson 
could  write,  "That  while  our  circumstances  make  it  necessary  in  the  future, 
as  for  some  years  past,  to  give  nearly  all  instruction  in  English,  in  other 
respects  the  English  and  Swedish  languages  should  be  on  a  footing  of  ab- 
solute equality."^^  In  the  Augustana  Academy  this  was  neatly  arranged  by 
having  the  student  take  Swedish  in  the  fall  term  and  English  in  the  spring 
term. 

The  catalogues  of  both  institutions  were  at  one  time  printed  in  Swed- 
ish. The  first  printed  ""student-katalog"  for  Augustana  at  Paxton  appeared 
in  1868,  followed  by  issues  for  "lasaret"  (study  year)  1871-72,  1872-73, 
1873-74,  and  1874-75,  the  1871-72  and  1872-73  numbers  having  been 
printed  by  Hemlandefs  Printing  Office  in  Chicago.  After  the  move  to 
Rock  Island  the  1875-76  "katalog"  appeared  in  Swedish,  but  all  subse- 
quent issues  are  in  English.  At  Gustavus  Adolphus  the  first  catalogue  was 
in  English,  but  later  ones  were  in  Swedish.  In  1879  the  announcement  was 
made,  "The  Catalogue  is  published  in  English  in  alternate  years."  How- 
ever, in  the  1880's  the  college  did  not  adhere  to  the  1879  announcement. 
After  1880  the  title  remained  in  the  English  language  and  within  the  dec- 
ade the  small  Swedish  section  disappeared  completely. 

Throughout  most  of  the  nineteenth  century,  worship  services,  including 
chapel,  were  conducted  in  English  and  Swedish.  Dr.  E.  F.  Bartholomew, 
who  was  a  participant  in  the  Swedish-English  transitional  period  at  Angus- 
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tana,  remembered  an  episode  in  the  transition:  "When  I  came  here  the 
English  Language  in  the  College  Community  was  below  par,"  he  wrote. 
"But  somehow  it  soon  began  to  grow  in  popularity.  .  .  .  With  pride  I  recall 
the  occasion  when  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Faculty,  that  hereafter  only 
the  English  Language  should  be  used  in  the  Chapel  services.  That  was  a 
moment  of  triumph,  and  in  the  right  direction.  ...  It  was  adopted  unani- 
mously, and  without  discussion.  Dr.  Olson  (sic)  the  presiding  officer,  fav- 
ored it.  [Dr.  Olsson  was  president  of  Augustana  1891-1900.}  The  change 
came  about  as  the  result  of  silent  influences  that  had  been  working  in  their 
own  way.  The  time  was  ripe  for  the  transition,"^^ 

Like  the  language  spoken  within  the  institution,  the  place  of  Swedish 
in  the  curriculum  is  another  index  to  the  Americanization  of  the  college. 
The  first  catalogue  of  Gustavus  in  St.  Peter  asserted  as  a  condition  of  admis- 
sion to  the  Academy  that  students  "must  be  able  to  read  with  tolerable  facil- 
ity in  both  languages,  (Swedish  and  English)."  This  rigidity  in  admission 
requirements  was  mitigated  in  practice,  however,  because  students  who  did 
not  understand  Swedish  were  allowed  to  attend  "selecting  any  studies  they 
are  qualified  to  pursue  profitably.""  In  1868  there  was  no  Swedish  re- 
quirement for  the  young  men  and  women  who  wanted  to  attend  Augustana 
Academy,  but  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  the  prerequisites  for  admission  to 
the  Academy  were  the  "ability  to  read  and  write  readily"  in  both  Swedish 
and  English.  At  that  time  in  the  college  department  at  Rock  Island  the 
student  who  did  not  study  Swedish  could  earn  a  degree  but  it  would  take 
him  five  years,  whereas  the  student  of  Swedish  could  earn  his  degree  in  the 
customary  four  years. 

Within  the  next  ten  years,  however,  both  institutions  had  regular  four- 
year  college  programs  with  or  without  Swedish  and  three-year  academy  pro- 
grams with  or  without  Swedish.  Changes  were  made  from  time  to  time 
to  equalize  opportunity  for  those  whose  training  in  one  of  the  languages 
was  not  what  the  faculty  thought  it  ought  to  be.  When  Augustana  made 
some  revisions  in  1895,  Professor  A.  W.  Williamson  of  Augustana  indicated 
to  President  Matthias  Wahlstrom  of  Gustavus  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
greatest  single  improvement: 

Pupils  who  have  a  common  school  American  education  with  the 
ability  to  talk  Swedish  a  little  will  under  the  new  plan  be  put  in  the 
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first  class  in  other  branches  [than  Swedish},  in  the  sub  class  for  the 
year  in  Swedish,  and  will  have  four  or  five  hours  a  week  in  Swedish 
continuously  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  will  be  regu- 
larly promoted  to  the  III  class  in  all  subjects.  To  my  mind  we  have 
been  for  fifteen  years  without  intending  to  do  so  treating  such  pu- 
pils unfairly  by  giving  them  tasks  in  Swedish  beyond  their  ability. 
I  think  we  have  thereby  discouraged  a  number  who  would  other- 
wise have  secured  a  full  education.^ ^ 

Gustavus  made  a  great  stride  toward  treating  Swedish  as  a  foreign  lan- 
guage when,  in  1894,  it  required  a  student  to  choose  between  German  and 
Swedish.  The  change  in  St.  Peter  was  discussed  in  Rock  Island  and  Pro- 
fessor C.  L.  E.  Esbjorn  of  Augustana  reported  to  President  Wahlstrom  of 
Gustavus: 

We  have  been  trying  for  the  last  couple  of  years  to  revise  our 
courses  somewhat  along  the  lines  which  you  have  followed  in  your 
new  courses,  and  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  pro  and 
con  as  to  the  main  feature  of  yours,  viz,  allowing,  or  rather  requir- 
ing, a  choice  between  Swedish  and  German.  Some  in  our  faculty 
are  afraid  that  we  would  expose  ourselves  to  a  storm  of  criticism  if 
we  adopt  any  such  scheme." 

One  should  not  underestimate  the  difficulties  in  the  transition  from 
Swedish.  Although  Gustavus  allowed  a  student  to  be  graduated  without 
Swedish  the  catalog  warned,  "no  student  will  be  appointed  or  recommended 
to  teach  in  a  Swedish  parochial  school,  or  to  preach  in  any  Swedish  speak- 
ing congregation,  or  be  recommended  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Rock 
Island,  unless  he  has  taken  the  Swedish  studies  and  passed  the  requisite  ex- 
aminations."^^ Although  in  the  1890's  a  few  brave  souls  were  resolving  "by 
the  opening  up  of  the  next  century  nothing  but  English  shall  be  used  in  our 
church  work,"^*  the  day  was  predominantly  Swedish  for  the  churches. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  decide  which  language  to  use.  In  1895  the 
editor  of  the  Augustana  journal  wrote  that  between  the  preference  for 
English  and  the  preference  for  Swedish  "there  has,  time  and  again,  been 
a  very  unpleasant  friction."^^  This  affected  not  only  the  peace  and  serenity 
of  many  a  congregation,  but  it  also  was  reflected  in  the  decisions  at  the  col- 
leges. The  colleges  could  not  be  too  far  ahead  of  their  constituencies  in  the 
matter  of  language.  Augustana  had  men  like  Professors  Reck,  Williamson, 
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and  Bartholomew,  who  were  trained  in  the  American  tradition.  Gustavus 
had  Pennsylvanians  like  Professors  Bauman,  Frick,  Sander,  and  Uhler,  who 
played  significant  roles  in  the  developing  of  the  academic  program  during 
the  eighties  and  nineties.  Most  of  these  men  had  theological  training  from 
Lutheran  colleges  and  seminaries  in  the  East.  When  one  of  them  resigned 
from  Gustavus  a  board  member  wrote  to  President  Wahlstrom,  "I  hope 
that  in  this  case  we  get  a  Swedish- American."  But  Wahlstrom  hired  J. 
Duncan  Spaeth,  a  Ph.D.  from  Leipzig.  Then  the  board  member  in  anguish 
wrote  to  President  Wahlstrom,  "Shall  our  college  in  St.  Peter  be  filled  with 
German  professors?  I  for  my  part  shall  cry  out,  No!  We  have  had  enough 
of  all  of  them  except  one.  .  .  .  The  Germans  have  done  so  much  harm  in 
our  church  work  so  that  we  ought  to  be  careful  about  letting  in  these  small 
foxes  in  our  vineyard.""" 

Now  to  come  back  to  the  question:  Were  these  two  institutions  part- 
ners in  the  cause  of  Christian  higher  education  or  were  they  competitors? 
Even  the  most  casual  observer  of  the  mid-twentieth  century  can  see  that  the 
two  schools,  in  most  important  respects,  are  partners.  There  is  no  competi- 
tion for  faculty  members,  the  schools  appeal  to  students  of  widely  separated 
geographic  areas,  and  the  intercollegiate  activities  of  debate,  oratory,  and 
athletics  are  geared  to  regional  and  national  groups  rather  than  to  the  Swed- 
ish heritage.  Special  gifts  have  been  important  in  the  history  of  both  schools, 
but  the  schools  have  not  been  competitive  for  these  special  gifts.  Certainly 
Mr.  P.  L.  Cable  of  Rock  Island  would  not  have  given  his  $25,000  to  Au- 
gustana  had  it  been  located  in  Paxton,  and  certainly  the  promise  of  $10,000 
from  the  community  of  St.  Peter  would  never  have  accrued  to  the  benefit 
of  a  school  located  in  Illinois.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  benefactions 
of  a  Denkmann  in  the  early  days  of  the  century  could  have  been  transferred 
to  a  school  in  Minnesota,  and  it  is  equally  improbable  that  James  Hill,  rail- 
road magnate  of  the  Northwest,  would  have  given  any  gifts  to  a  college  in 
Illinois.  The  partnership  of  Gustavus  and  Augustana  is  hidden  in  that  larger 
fellowship  of  the  church-related  college,  and  the  future  of  both  institutions 
will  be  determined  more  by  what  happens  to  the  church-related  college  in 
general  than  what  happens  to  a  sister  college. 

But  such  an  interpretation  has  not  always  prevailed.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  College  has  its  beginning  because  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  the 
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location  of  Augustana.  When  Augustana  was  in  the  school  building  and 
church  basement  of  a  Norwegian  church  of  some  300  communicant  mem- 
bers in  Chicago,  there  was  constant  pressure  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
church  to  move  the  school.  When  Iowa  seemed  the  best  possible  location, 
synodical  president  Hasselquist  wrote,  "In  Chicago  it  [Augustana]  would 
be  rather  far  from  Minnesota  with  its  large  Scandinavian  population.  To 
move  it  in  the  direction  suggested  .  .  .  [West]  would  place  our  school  some- 
what at  the  center  of  things,  when  you  consider  that  the  stream  of  immigra- 
tion tends  more  and  more  toward  the  west  and  northwest."'^  But  when  the 
land  speculation  did  not  develop  in  Iowa,  the  opportunity  to  locate  100 
miles  south  of  Chicago,  in  an  area  served  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
appeared  to  outweigh  the  advantage  of  a  central  location. 

When  Augustana  moved  to  Paxton  there  were  protests  against  a  place 
still  farther  away  from  Minnesota.  Norelius  presented  Minnesota  complaints 
about  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Augustana  when  he  wrote,  "We  don't  have 
a  single  member  on  it;  because  when  there  was  a  question  of  choosing  a 
member  for  it  from  Minnesota,  it  wasn't  possible  because  it  was  too  far 
away.  But  it  isn't  too  far  for  us  when  we  have  to  go  100  miles  south  of 
Chicago  to  reach  the  school.""  And  to  his  1862  correspondent  he  added, 
"Hakan  Swedberg,  Hedengran  and  others  are  anxious  for  a  school.""^  In 
the  1862-63  school  year,  when  Augustana  was  making  preparations  to 
move,  Norelius  conducted  classes  in  Minnesota  for  the  school  that  was  to 
become  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  Norelius  commented  about  his  ven- 
ture in  education,  "This  school  shouldn't  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  school 
here  in  Minnesota;  but  possibly  it  can  be  a  beginning  to  that."^* 

Near  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  Norelius'  school  the  question  was  pro- 
pounded, "Shall  the  Minnesota  school  become  permanent? "  Hasselquist,  the 
synodical  president,  answered  the  question  in  the  negative.  He  cited  the 
cost  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  teacher,  and  then  argued  that  "a  school 
started  in  Minnesota  would  cause  anxiety  in  Illinois  when  we  are  trying  to 
g&i  our  first  school  on  a  better  footing."  Pastor  Erland  Carlsson,  another 
leader  in  Illinois,  reported,  "I  do  not  think  many  sing  that  tune."  Andrew 
Jackson,  a  pastor  in  Minnesota,  had  visited  with  all  the  leaders  of  the  Illi- 
nois group  except  Pastor  Hasselquist.  He  reported  that  there  was  substantial 
support  for  the  Minnesota  school  as  long  as  it  was  in  the  right  relationship 
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to  the  Seminary.  Jackson,  who  had  been  busy  raising  funds  for  the  Minne- 
sota school,  did  not  view  the  school  as  a  divisive  element  but  rather  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  Swedes  of  Illinois  and  those  of  Minnesota.  In 
correspondence  he  suggested,  "such  a  link  is  very  much  needed  in  these 
times  of  ravings  by  the  devil."^^ 

The  Synod  approved  the  organization  of  the  Minnesota  school  in  1863 
giving  it  a  constitution  and  the  name  Minnesota  Elementar  Skola  (Minne- 
sota Preparatory  School).  The  Minnesota  school  was  a  link  between  the 
Swedes  of  Illinois  and  Minnesota,  sending  its  students  who  planned  on  the 
ministry  to  Augustana  Seminary  in  Paxton  and  Rock  Island.  Although 
President  Hasselquist  was  opposed  to  establishing  the  Minnesota  school  he 
did  not  remain  adamant.  When  the  Minnesota  school  started  its  second 
year  he  wrote,  "I  was,  of  course,  as  you  remember  against  a  school  in  Minne- 
sota until  our  first  school  in  Illinois  could  get  on  its  feet,  but  since  it  was  de- 
cided to  start  one,  I  shall  heartily  rejoice  in  its  progress  since  it  is  evident 
that  Minnesota  needs  a  school  nearer  at  hand."^^ 

The  two  schools  had  similar  experiences  with  their  second  locations.  In 
Paxton  it  did  not  take  President  Hasselquist  long  to  find  out  that  the  school 
was  in  the  wrong  place.  After  only  a  few  years,  church  authorities  began  to 
look  for  a  more  desirable  place.  It  was  not  until  1875,  however,  that  the 
school  was  moved  to  Rock  Island  where  it  was  anchored  by  buildings. 
There  was  a  consensus  that  Rock  Island  was  really  the  place  to  develop  the 
school. 

The  picture  in  Minnesota  was  much  the  same.  The  Minnesota  Con- 
ference did  not  have  a  problem  in  land  speculation  as  the  synod  had  when 
it  moved  Augustana  to  Paxton.  But  since  the  churchmen  could  not  decide 
on  a  new  location,  they  planned  a  referendum  vote  among  the  individuals 
in  the  congregations.  The  site"  selected  was,  as  might  be  expected,  the  area 
which  had  the  largest  conmiunicant  membership,  the  East  Union  settlement. 
But  its  development  was  even  less  spectacular  than  that  of  Paxton.  In  fact, 
the  railroad  which  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  was  the  mark  of  a  thriving 
community  never  did  reach  East  Union. 

The  theme  of  competitive  partnership  between  Augustana  and  Gus- 
tavus  can  be  no  better  illustrated  than  in  the  third  location  for  both  schools. 
As  early  as  1869  the  synodical  authorities  began  to  search  for  a  better  place 
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for  Augustana  than  Paxton.  By  1875  a  campus  had  been  selected  in  Rock 
Island,  some  funds  having  been  secured  through  a  solicitation  in  Rock  Island 
and  through  the  churches,  and  the  first  building  on  the  new  Augustana 
campus  was  being  constructed.  It  was  in  Rock  Island  that  the  college  divi- 
sion of  Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary  began  to  take  root. 
During  the  Paxton  period  the  enrollment  in  the  college  division  was  com- 
paratively unimportant.  In  the  first  two  years  in  Paxton  there  were  no  col- 
lege students,  and  the  greatest  collegiate  enrollment  attained  by  1870  was 
the  grand  figure  of  nine.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  same  post-Civil  War 
years,  the  combined  enrollment  of  the  seminary  and  the  academy  varied 
between  thirty-two  and  forty-one.  The  highest  collegiate  enrollment  for 
the  Paxton  period  was  reached  in  1875  when  the  figure  was  twenty-six.^^ 

At  the  same  time  that  Augustana  was  in  need  of  funds  for  the  new 
campus  in  Rock  Island,  the  Minnesotans  started  an  endowment  fund  for 
St.  Ansgar's.  In  the  ensuing  discussion  it  became  evident  that  the  money 
could  not  be  raised  for  a  school  in  the  rural  setting  of  East  Union,  and  so 
they  decided  to  move. 

At  this  time  there  was  open  and  honest  discussion  of  the  question  of  col- 
legiate education.  The  committee  authorized  by  conference  thought  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  college  in  every  state  where  there  was  a  sufficient  number 
of  Swedes  to  justify  its  existence.  This  college  should  educate  not  only  min- 
isterial candidates  but  also  the  laymen  of  tlie  church,  for  the  church  could 
ill  afford  to  neglect  its  laity.  (Enrollment  figures  for  Augustana  for  the 
school  year  1872-73  show  18  students  in  the  seminary,  11  in  the  college, 
and  32  in  the  academy.)  Eric  Norelius,  a  leader  in  Minnesota,  raised  the 
question,  "When  the  churches  in  Minnesota  were  asked  to  support  with 
money  the  building  of  a  new  Augustana  in  Rock  Island,  ought  not  they 
withhold  their  support?"  If  an  independent  synod  were  created  in  Minne- 
sota, the  Minnesotans  would  need  all  of  their  money  to  build  their  own 
institutions.^® 

Ultimately  the  Minnesota  Swedes  did  upgrade  St,  Ansgar's  Academy 
by  establishing  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  and  there  was  little  or  nothing 
that  the  people  in  Illinois  could  do  about  k.  The  people  of  Minnesota  knew 
that  they  were  establishing  a  college  for  tlie  people  of  Minnesota  and  for 
the  church.  One  can  imagine  what  President  Hasselquist  thought  about  the 
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maneuver,  for  \x.  would  definitely  drain  financial  support  away  from  Rock 
Island.  Augustana,  the  church  publication  which  acknowledged  the  gifts 
to  the  Augustana  Building  Fund,  contains  many  more  references  to  gifts 
from  Illinois  than  from  Minnesota.  Even  the  special  funds  for  needy  stu- 
dents and  professors'  salaries  received  only  scant  attention  from  Minnesota. 
President  Hasselquist,  commenting  on  the  synod  held  at  Vasa,  Minnesota,  in 
1875,  knew  that  the  Minnesotans  had  made  preparations  for  the  college 
in  St.  Peter.  He  wrote,  "We  have  our  own  thoughts  about  the  difficulties  in 
this  regard,  but  could  not  do  other  than  wish  the  undertaking  all  success."^® 

As  one  turns  back  the  pages  of  time  he  can  pick  out  the  peculiar  and 
the  different  in  each  institution.  It  is  easy  to  sympathi2e  with  those  Norwe- 
gians at  Paxton  who  complained  that  they  had  to  use  Swedish  textbooks 
in  science.^"  At  both  St.  Peter  and  Rock  Island  there  were  impediments 
placed  in  the  path  of  "American"  students.  Many,  many  years  later  one  may 
smile  at  the  observation  of  Olof  Olsson,  president  of  Augustana.  He  said  in 
1892  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  institution  was  to  maintain  "for  a  time 
the  mother  tongue."^^  In  a  similar  vein  Eric  Norelius  had  said  in  1876, 
"Our  peculiar  aim  is  to  reach  and  educate  the  Swedish  youths  of  our  State."^^ 

But  these  early  leaders  were  speaking  the  truth  to  an  immigrant- 
conscious  nation  and  to  an  immigrant  church.  Both  Augustana  and  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  were  the  creations  of  the  church,  and  there  has  been  a  close 
relationship  with  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  throughout  the  history  of 
both  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  name  "Augustana"  is  the  Latinized 
version  of  the  word  Augsburg  and  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  not  a  nar- 
row, nationalistic  document.  The  name  Gustavus  Adolphus  did  not  mean 
a  narrow,  Swedish  nationalism  even  in  1876.  As  Norelius  said  in  his  dedi- 
catory address,  the  Swedish  king,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  his  own  time  pro- 
vided "the  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  race  when  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  thought,  of  conscience,  of  free  investigation  and  private  judg- 
ment was  clearly  enunciated  and  successfully  maintained."^^  These  were 
indeed  sound  foundations  on  which  later  generations  could  build. 
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Tne  Academies  or  tne 

Au^ustana  Lutneran  Cnurcn 


By  Paul  M.  Lindberg 


With  the  merger  on  September  1,  1962,  of  Luther  College  at 
Wahoo,  Nebraska,  with  Midland  College,  at  Fremont,  Nebraska,  into  the 
new  Midland  Lutheran  College,  a  significant  chapter  in  the  educational 
program  of  the  Lutheran  churches  in  America  was  completed.  Since  Luther, 
a  junior  college  and  academy,  was  essentially  engaged  in  secondary  edu- 
cation, the  act  of  merger  may  be  open  to  various  interpretations.  Was  it  a 
forward-looking  move,  well  thought  out  and  planned?  Was  it  due  solely 
to  the  press  of  economic  circumstances  envisioned  in  the  new  church.  The 
Lutheran  Church  in  America?  Or  was  it  the  church's  admission  that  it  no 
longer  had  either  the  imperative  or  the  material  resources  for  partici- 
pating in  education  at  the  secondary  level? 

The  history  of  the  academy  in  the  Augustana  Lutheran  Church  has 
been  one  of  unceasing  struggle  from  the  founding  days  in  I860  to  the 
last  gasping  breath  in  1962.  It  is  a  story  of  dedication  and  sacrifice.  Few 
causes  have  aroused  the  kind  of  personal  sacrifice  revealed  during  the 
one  hundred  and  two  years  of  the  academy  in  the  life  of  the  church. 
Sometimes  the  zeal  rose  to  sublime  heights,  and  too  often  it  became 
contentious  and  unyielding.  On  occasions  the  foundations  were  well  laid, 
but  at  other  times  they  were  more  of  passion  than  of  foresight.  In  no 
case  did  the  founding  fathers  find  it  easy  to  establish  a  school.  Obstacles 
were  many,  especially  in  securing  the  necessary  financial  support  and  in 
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convincing  the  people  of  the  need  for  the  church  to  engage  in  education. 
Student  enrollment  and  the  recruitment  of  staff  were  continuing  problems. 
The  academies  started  with  a  struggle,  and  they  continued  and  died 
with  a  struggle,  for  there  were  always  those  loyal  supporters  who  con- 
tinued to  fight  bitterly  against  the  inevitable. 

Luther's  academy  department  actually  came  to  an  end  in  1959. 
Was  this  action  the  church's  way  of  saying  that  it  no  longer  sensed  any 
responsibility  in  secondary  education?  And  was  the  1962  action  of  merg- 
ing the  junior  college  department  with  an  already  existing  four-year 
college  a  clear  recognition  of  the  church's  peculiar  responsibility  only  in 
the  area  of  higher  education?  Was  the  closing  of  the  academy  a  result  of 
clear  thinking?  Or  was  it  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  lack  of 
support  in  finances  and  enrollments?  Whatever  the  answers  to  these 
questions,  it  is  clear  that  the  supporting  church  felt  no  compulsion  to 
remain  in  secondary  education  as  expressed  in  the  traditional  academy.  The 
closing  of  the  chapter  makes  it  evident  that  there  is  little  prospect  in 
the  foreseeable  future  that  the  academy  will  again  fit  into  the  church's 
educational  program.  It  remains  for  us  now  only  to  look  back,  to  review 
and  evaluate  the  era  now  come  to  a  close. 

Historical  Perspectives 

Augustana's  educators  are  quick  to  remind  us  that  the  educational 
work  of  the  church  actually  preceded  the  formal  organization  of  the 
general  body.  This  underscores  the  idea  that  the  national  church  body 
came  into  being  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  out  of  the  necessity  of  uniting 
local  churches  into  a  force  strong  enough  to  do  what  the  local  parishes 
could  not  do  alone.  To  teach  was  for  the  church  a  basic  necessity  for  its 
own  survival  and  a  divine  command  in  its  nature  as  the  Body  of  Christ. 

Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary  preceded  by  several 
weeks  the  organizing  of  the  national  synod.  Thus,  April  27,  I860,  be- 
came the  founding  date  not  only  of  a  particular  institution  but  also  of  the 
organized  educational  effort  of  the  church.  The  term  "college"  as  used 
originally  can  hardly  be  understood  as  meaning  what  it  does  today. 
Rather  than  referring  to  higher  education  as  we  know  it,  it  had  a  much 
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more  general  reference.  Sharp  lines  were  not  drawn  in  the  early  cur- 
riculum between  high  school,  college,  and  theological  subjects,  and  the 
evidence  indicates  that  it  was  largely  a  secondary  education  curriculum 
that  prevailed.  It  was  not  until  1877  that  Augustana  awarded  its  first 
A.B.  degree.  The  urgency  of  preparing  pastors  for  the  parishes  was  of  the 
essence;  and  therefore  students  were  received  into  the  theological  sem- 
inary who  had  not  finished  the  regular  college  work.  As  the  college  took 
on  form  so  that  it  could  offer  four  years  of  regular  work,  the  academy 
naturally  could  assume  the  task  of  regular  secondary  school,  parallel  with 
the  development  of  the  public  high  school.  Even  until  the  school  year, 
1912  to  1913,  Augustana  Academy  with  its  188  students  outnumbered  the 
college  with  its  157  students. 

The  Minnesota  area  was  the  most  fertile  for  the  planting  of  Augus- 
tana schools.  Altogether  seven  schools  were  established,  one  half  of  the 
total  in  the  national  scene.  Of  these  seven  there  remains  only  Gustavus 
Adolphus  College,  an  outgrowth  of  the  original  St.  Ansgar's  Academy  at 
East  Union.  Had  they  been  handled  differently,  one  or  two  of  these  schools 
might  have  continued  on  through  the  years,  for  surely  there  was  a  poten- 
tial for  student  enrollment  and  there  were  economic  resources  that  could 
have  been  channeled  to  their  support.  Two  or  three  of  the  schools  may 
have  been  rashly  conceived,  motivated  by  personal  and  local  zeal  rather 
than  sound  foresight. 

In  the  case  of  the  short-lived  schools  \x.  is  significant  that  there 
was  no  pretense  of  offering  anything  but  high  school  work.  Hope  Academy 
grew  from  the  conviction  that  the  supporting  constituency  should  have 
a  high  school  of  its  own.  Lund  Academy,  a  pretentious  name  for  an  un- 
pretentious school,  served  only  as  a  transition  to  schools  that  were  to  fol- 
low. It  was  of  the  zeal  of  one  man  rather  than  of  well  conceived  plans 
by  the  church  as  a  body.  North  Star  College  and  Northwestern  College 
ran  almost  parallel  careers;  and  although  attempting  to  save  their  lives 
by  a  concentration  on  the  junior  college  department,  they  could  not 
stand  the  pressures  stemming  particularly  from  the  increasing  popularity 
and  availability  of  the  public  high  school.  In  the  long  run  their  com- 
petitive locations  became  fatal.  A  limited  enrollment  potential  at  very  best 
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could  have  supported  only  one  school  of  their  type,  and  this  would  have 
demanded  one  hundred  per  cent  support  and  cooperation  from  the  church. 

Emanuel  Academy  deserves  only  passing  attention  as  a  harbinger 
of  later  efforts  to  establish  an  Augustana  Lutheran  high  school  in  Min- 
neapolis, It  was  not  until  1904,  however,  that  the  latent  seed  germinated 
in  the  founding  of  Minnesota  College.  Considerable  irony  is  evidenced 
in  the  fact  that  this  school,  in  the  most  populous  and  prosperous  Lutheran 
location  in  the  state,  did  not  deepen  into  permanence.  In  1924  it  registered 
837  students,  and  during  the  year  before  its  closing  by  the  Minnesota 
Conference  it  had  562  students.  Hindsight  finds  difficulty  in  seeing  justi- 
fication for  terminating  the  work  at  this  particular  point,  except  for  some 
divided  loyalties  within  the  Minnesota  Conference.  Some  of  these  no  doubt 
stemmed  from  previous  attempts  to  move  Gustavus  Adolphus  College  to  a 
Minneapolis  site.  There  was  also  without  doubt  a  lack  of  clarity  and  con- 
viction as  to  the  church's  educational  mission,  as  well  as  some  personality 
clashes  that  were  not  complimentary  to  either  the  judgment  or  the  spirit 
of  the  persons  involved. 

Other  attempts  at  setting  up  schools  in  the  Augustana  Synod  were 
geographically  scattered.  On  the  plains  of  Kansas  a  determined  group 
of  church  members  in  the  Bethany  congregation  at  Lindsborg,  under  dy- 
namic pastoral  leadership,  sold  some  land  belonging  to  the  church  and  used 
half  of  the  receipts  for  a  foundation  fund  for  a  new  institution.  Bethany 
College  came  into  being  in  1881  as  Bethany  Academy,  and  it  was  first 
incorporated  under  the  local  Smoky  Hill  Mission  District.  The  first  stress 
was  on  training  teachers  for  the  parochial  and  public  schools,  so  that  the 
name  was  changed  to  Bethany  Normal  Institute  in  1885.  The  evolution 
of  Bethany  was  much  like  other  schools,  with  the  growing  of  the  college 
department  and  the  waning  of  the  academy,  so  that  today  it  offers  its 
courses  solely  at  the  college  level,  both  in  the  liberal  arts  and  fine  arts 
departments. 

But  educational  efforts  among  Augustana  people  were  not  confined 
to  the  plains  country  and  the  Middle  West.  The  absence  of  an  institution 
of  learning  was  also  recognized  as  a  serious  handicap  to  the  rapid  and 
vigorous  development  of  the  church  in  the  eastern  metropolitan  area.  The 
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roots  for  Upsala  College  were  set  down  in  1893  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
and  the  school  has  found  its  permanent  location  in  East  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
after  some  years  spent  in  Kenilworth,  New  Jersey.  Here  again  teacher 
training  and  general  education  received  first  attention.  The  academy  de- 
partment aimed  at  preparing  students  for  college.  For  a  while,  in  a  pattern 
very  much  like  that  of  other  schools,  a  preparatory  department  trained 
students  for  entrance  into  the  academy.  With  these  two  departments 
eliminated,  Upsala  College  stands  as  another  illustration  of  the  form  of  the 
schools  that  have  weathered  the  storms. 

Two  feeble  efforts  at  starting  other  schools  in  the  Midwest  came  to 
early  failure.  Martin  Luther  College  in  Chicago  was  a  resurrection  of  hope 
that  a  school  should  be  in  that  strategic  location  after  Augustana  College 
moved  to  Rock  Island.  After  two  years  of  existence,  incomplete  records 
fail  to  reveal  what  may  have  motivated  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Pastors' 
Association  in  founding  the  school,  or  what  may  have  been  the  pattern 
of  its  curriculum.  Likewise  with  the  Mamrelund  Normal  School  at  Stan- 
ton, Iowa,  the  name  indicates  in  the  absence  of  other  data,  that  it  must 
have  been  planned  predominantly  for  a  teachers'  training  program. 

Trinity  College  at  Round  Rock,  Texas,  and  Coeur  dAlene  College 
in  Idaho,  lived  long  enough  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  youth  of  the 
church.  The  emphasis  was  on  general  education,  to  prepare  students  for 
college,  although  music  and  practical  courses  were  also  included.  Financial 
support  was  a  problem  for  both  schools,  and  the  remoteness  from  centers 
of  population  made  it  practically  impossible  for  the  Idaho  school  to  have 
a  longer  life. 

At  Luther  College,  Wahoo,  Nebraska,  attempts  at  moving  into  the 
junior  college  program  can  hardly  be  called  preventive  measures  to  pre- 
serve the  school  despite  the  passing  of  the  academy  era.  The  academy 
did  continue  practically  to  the  day  of  the  merger  in  1962,  although  ad- 
mittedly it  was  carried  by  the  junior  college  only  because  the  loyal  sup- 
porters of  the  academy  would  not  yield  until  it  became  plain  that  it  was 
dying  on  the  very  vine  that  was  giving  it  life.  Some  of  these  supporters, 
with  educational  insight  as  well  as  with  sentimental  concerns,  felt  that 
the  church  might  come  to  realize  that  its  philosophy  of  education  was 
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only  partial  if  it  did  not  see  its  task  in  secondary  education,  even  though 
its  participation  might  be  only  symbolic.  But  the  hard  facts  of  history 
fought  against  them,  A  similar  kind  of  firmness  about  the  necessity  of  the 
junior  college  as  an  educational  arm  of  the  church  (the  junior  college 
to  be  understood  as  a  unique  institution  in  its  American  development  and 
not  to  be  confused  with  higher  education  as  such),  fought  bitterly  against 
the  merger  move.  Some  think  that  the  merger  was  premature  in  the  sense 
that  it  was  made  before  the  actual  church  merger  and  thus  may  have 
discouraged  the  new  church  from  giving  lengthy  and  deep  consideration 
to  the  role  of  the  new  church  in  the  high  school  and  junior  college  field. 

There  are  some  glorious  pages  in  the  history  of  these  Augustana 
schools.  They  reveal  sacrifice  and  determination,  love  and  loyalty,  a  love 
for  youth  and  a  love  for  learning.  The  effectiveness  of  the  schools  has 
been  commonly  accepted.  The  Augustana  Synod  and  its  present  schools 
owe  much  to  what  was  done  through  these  decades.  Augustana's  roots 
are  more  deeply  and  firmly  established  because  of  the  past.  Decades  of 
trial  and  error,  testing  and  proving,  have  borne  their  fruits.  The  pages, 
however,  carry  some  dark  spots  that  do  no  credit  to  the  cause  or  the  per- 
sons involved.  The  records  speak  of  "agitation,"  "struggle"  of  a  frictional 
and  bitter  nature,  and  "the  school  problem"  in  the  setting  of  unfriend- 
liness. Word  of  mouth  has  passed  on  other  accusations:  "jealousy,"  "com- 
petition," "contention,"  and  "misunderstanding."  These  cannot  be  piously 
overlooked  in  reading  the  past. 

Motives  for  Founding 

From  its  cradling  days  in  the  Reformation  the  Lutheran  church 
has  had  the  benefit  of  a  deeply  motivating  philosophy  of  education.  At 
no  time,  however,  has  that  philosophy  been  formulated  into  neatly  drawn 
and  commonly  accepted  statements.  Scholars  are  continuing  to  struggle 
with  the  problem.  However,  the  motivations  behind  the  schools  of  the 
Lutheran  church  have  constantly  and  invariably  revealed  themselves  in 
a  spirit,  a  peculiar  emphasis,  and  in  real  and  living  programs  rather 
than  in  intellectualized  expressions.  Wherever  the  Lutheran  church  has 
taken   visible   form,   the   educational   emphasis   has   been   prominent.   So 
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it  has  been  with  the  people  of  the  Augustana  Church  where  on  prac- 
tically every  advancing  front  of  its  development  the  school  question  has 
received  first  attention,  and  in  most  cases  concrete  efforts  were  made  to 
bring  it  into  being.  In  addition  to  carrying  out  the  peculiarly  Lutheran 
impulse  toward  education,  the  people  of  the  Augustana  Church  also  found 
their  Scandinavian  background  something  to  reckon  with  as  a  factor  in 
their  actions.  The  names,  Lund  and  Uppsala,  were  a  part  of  the  fabric 
of  their  existence,  thus  making  the  urge  to  establish  schools  a  natural  one. 
As  these  motivations  took  concrete  form  certain  facets  were  em- 
phasized more  than  others,  among  which  we  note  the  following: 

1.  In  broad  generalization  some  writers  believe  that  almost  with- 
out exception  the  Swedish  people  who  came  to  the  American  shores 
were  imbued  with  the  zeal  for  learning.  Their  earnest  wish  was  that 
their  children  should  have  opportunities  for  making  the  most  of  their 
new  life.  Against  their  background  of  the  Swedish  universities  there  seemed 
to  be  no  other  way  but  to  establish  their  own  schools.  Some  evidence 
suggests  that  this  motivation  was  stronger  than  the  religious  factor  in  the 
founding  of  the  early  schools.  And  even  so  there  is  also  evidence  that 
the  zeal  of  educators  like  T.  N.  Hasselquist,  C.  A.  Swensson  and  S.  M. 
Hill,  was  often  rebuffed  by  many  in  the  immigrant  church  whose  interests 
were  centered  on  economic  rather  than  intellectual  concerns. 

2.  The  Great  Commission  of  the  Lord  of  the  Church  continues 
to  be  the  base  for  the  teaching  ministry  of  the  church.  To  teach  is  a 
mandate,  not  an  elective.  Stated  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  almost 
any  church  school  have  included  directly  or  indirectly  the  specific  orders 
of  the  Lord's  command.  But  the  implications  of  the  command  denote 
something  more  than  mere  action,  for  they  order  the  content  as  well. 
Thus  the  content  of  curriculum  in  Christian  education  is  basically  and 
centrally  oriented  to  the  traditional  faith  of  the  church  with  its  applica- 
tion to  life.  It  is  only  to  be  expected  then  that  religious  instruction  should 
have  been  at  the  core  of  the  curriculum  in  the  academies.  But  the  over-all 
content  was  not  meant  to  be  narrowly  religious  and  moral;  rather  it 
reached  out  to  include  all  knowledge.  In  the  case  of  the  academies  of  the 
Augustana  Church  the  emphasis  was  toward  preparation  for  college  in  the 
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traditional  and  classical  sense.  Letters  and  the  sciences  were  the  common 
concern,  together  with  the  fine  arts  and  some  of  the  practical  arts.  Al- 
though in  this  way  the  divine  commission  motivated  the  whole,  the  church's 
school  program  should  never  be  construed  as  being  in  opposition  to  the 
public  school.  Official  and  unofficial  statements  have  sought  to  guard 
against  any  misunderstandings  at  this  point.  Augustana  schools  have  been 
distinctive  and  purposeful  in  the  light  of  a  higher  and  divine  command, 
but  they  have  never  condemned  the  public  schools. 

3.  There  were  practical  concerns  that  had  to  be  met  in  the  days 
of  the  pioneers.  A  new  church  was  in  desperate  need  of  pastors,  and  no 
source  of  supply  was  available  other  than  the  congregations  themselves 
and  their  combined  resources  in  training  pastors.  Scanning  the  state- 
ments of  the  early  educators  in  the  Augustana  Church,  one  must  conclude 
that  this  was  the  first  urgent  and  practical  need,  namely  to  train  men 
for  the  parish  ministry.  One  of  the  criteria  by  which  the  early  schools  were 
justified  to  their  supporting  constituency  was  the  numerical  success  in 
this  regard.  And  it  is  true,  even  in  recent  years,  that  theological  sem- 
inary candidates  have  been  drawn  largely  from  the  church  academy  and 
college.  During  the  years  of  their  existence  the  academies  were  noticeably 
in  the  forefront  in  sending  ministerial  timber  to  the  colleges. 

4.  The  urgency  of  training  teachers  was  practically  on  a  par  with 
that  of  training  pastors.  The  early  settlers  thought  of  the  church  and 
the  community  in  common  terms,  and  felt  a  keen  responsibility  for  help- 
ing to  provide  teachers  for  the  community  schools.  It  could  hardly  be 
otherwise  with  people  who  were  citizenship-minded  and  who  lived  in 
communities  where  their  own  nationality  predominated.  In  the  days  be- 
fore the  founding  of  the  public  teachers'  training  institutions  the  only 
source  of  teacher  supply  lay  necessarily  in  schools  established  by  volunteer 
groups.  Because  of  their  community-mindedness  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
people  gave  only  scant  thought  to  setting  up  a  religious  parochial  system; 
and  the  few  attempts  to  formulate  such  a  program  in  the  Augustana 
Synod  have  never  "gotten  off  the  ground."  In  specific  instances  the  intent 
of  training  teachers  was  to  prepare  them  to  teach  the  Swedish  and  English 
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languages.  Generalizing  from  the  factual  evidence  along  the  way,  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  church  colleges  in  general  have  graduated  more 
students  into  the  teaching  profession  than  into  any  other  single  field. 

5.  With  scarcely  any  exception  church  schools  see  it  as  one  of  their 
major  functions  to  train  students  in  the  personal  experience  and  applica- 
tion of  the  Christian  way  of  life.  In  the  earlier  schools  this  "Christian 
way  of  life"  was  molded  strictly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  supporting 
groups,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  academies.  In  all  cases  they  were 
born  and  bred  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  conservative  evangelicalism,  noticeably 
pietistic  and  legalistic.  Strict  requirements  in  chapel  attendance,  religious 
instruction,  the  devotional  life.  Christian  moral  conduct,  and  a  carefully 
spelled-out  code  of  personal  conduct  were  the  rule.  Lutheran  church  mem- 
bership and  exemplary  Christian  conduct  were  normally  prerequisites  for 
membership  on  faculties.  In  the  case  of  the  academies  that  continued  well 
into  the  twentieth  century  it  became  common  to  think  of  them  as  schools 
for  problem  children  rather  than  for  the  intellectually  promising.  More- 
over, loyal  supporters  tended  to  judge  the  schools  by  their  success  in  hold- 
ing to  traditional  codes  rather  than  by  academic  leadership  in  growth 
and  development. 

6.  "Christian  Education  —  True  Enlightenment,"  the  guide  word 
through  the  years  in  publicity  issuing  from  Luther  College,  represents 
the  cultural  as  well  as  the  intellectual  thrust  of  the  schools  of  the  church. 
The  cultural  tone  reflected  the  sturdy  folk  who  had  braved  the  vast 
expanse  of  ocean  in  finding  their  homes  in  a  new  country.  Music,  the 
fine  arts,  and  the  Scandinavian  languages  have  been  in  the  warp  and 
woof  of  this  culture.  Their  culture  was  largely  religious  and  nationalistic. 
It  was  often  marked  by  provincialism,  and  appeared  at  times  to  be  chiefly 
a  medium  for  preserving  a  certain  tradition.  The  schools  of  the  church 
today  all  carry  the  distinguishing  marks  of  this  heritage.  What  was  a  com- 
mendable and  outstanding  point  of  strength  has  at  the  same  time  become 
a  temptation  toward  negative  isolationism  from  the  American  community. 
Where  a  spirit  of  rural  provincialism  had  its  influence,  it  was  difficult  for 
the  schools  to  keep  pace  with  the  development  of  an  urban  society. 
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Factors  in  the  Decline 

Loyal  boosters  of  the  church  academy  were  fighting  against  irresisti- 
ble odds.  In  the  developing  situation  of  church  and  state,  the  changing 
of  the  social  and  economic  life,  and  the  merging  of  the  immigrant 
people  with  the  stream  of  American  life,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  chapter 
had  to  come  to  an  end.  This  is  simply  an  historical  and  economic  fact 
of  life.  It  could  have  been  otherwise  if  the  church  had  felt  otherwise. 
A  few  factors  that  shaped  the  pattern  of  the  decline  may  be  explored. 

The  growth  of  the  American  public  school  system,  especially  at  the 
high  school  level,  seemed  to  lessen  the  urgent  need  for  church  academies. 
Now  most  young  people  could  get  a  high  school  education  in  their 
home  communities.  The  academies,  which  had  become  essentially  boarding 
schools,  were  no  longer  necessary.  This  conclusion  was  a  logical  result  of 
the  economic  facts  confronting  a  none  too  affluent  constituency.  Perhaps 
there  was  the  additional  argument  that  the  church  academy,  with  all 
of  its  virtues,  simply  could  not  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  Christian 
home  and  the  local  congregation. 

The  popularizing  of  education  in  America,  together  with  the  waning 
of  immigration  movements,  tended  to  dry  up  the  supply  of  potential 
student  recruitment  for  the  church  academies.  Schools  that  catered  to 
the  more  narrow  religious  and  nationalistic  needs  no  longer  had  the  strong 
appeal  of  the  earlier  years.  Fewer  immigrants  coming  to  the  American 
shores  made  fewer  prospects  for  schools  geared  to  the  process  of  Ameri- 
canizing their  students.  With  more  and  more  American  youth  moving 
through  the  school  system,  the  necessity  for  providing  high  school  training 
for  the  student  of  mature  years  diminished.  A  natural  accompaniment 
of  these  trends  was  the  break-through  from  the  nationalistic  isolation 
of  an  immigrant  generation  to  an  increasing  participation  on  the  Ameri- 
can scene.  This  change  was  both  ethnic  and  religious  in  nature.  Schools 
that  had  become  religious  and  cultural  islands  could  not  maintain  their 
appeal.  Religiously  the  trend  was  from  a  legalistic  piety  to  an  evangelical 
elasticity.  This  development  lessened  the  interest  in  those  institutions  that 
persisted  in  the  uniqueness  of  their  self-chosen  isolationism. 

The  hard  fact  of  insufficient  financial  support  could  not  be  denied 
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or  counteracted  even  by  the  die-hard  supporters  and  leaders  of  the  academy 
movement.  It  may  be  argued  whether  this  failure  of  material  support  was 
from  lack  of  potential  resources  within  the  church  or  from  lack  of  desire. 
It  may  have  been  a  strong  measure  of  both.  Other  church  groups  with 
no  more  abundant  resources  than  Augustana,  but  with  other  convictions 
about  the  church  in  secondary  education,  managed  through  these  same 
decades  to  maintain  their  academies  and  high  schools.  Yet  even  so,  the 
standards  for  holding  faculties  and  the  educational  plant  at  a  barely  ac- 
ceptable level,  have  presented  a  problem.  Because  of  inadequate  support 
Augustana  academies  in  every  case  found  it  difficult  to  retain  faculty 
stability  and  sufficient  instructional  facilities  and  equipment.  Furthermore, 
it  was  natural  that  there  was  little  incentive  and  encouragement  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  rapidly  developing  educational  progress  in  methods  and 
insights  on  the  secular  scene. 

There  were  other  principles  in  addition  to  those  just  discussed  that 
were  basically  more  at  the  root  of  the  demise  of  the  academies.  The  church 
seemed  to  have  been  both  reluctant  and  unable  to  formulate  and  accept 
a  distinct  and  satisfactory  philosophy  of  education  that  would  justify  the 
continuance  of  its  academies  as  over  against  the  public  high  schools. 
The  mind  and  heart  of  Augustana  has  never  seemed  to  find  it  important 
to  engage  in  deep  study  at  this  point.  Yet  it  is  a  task  that  must  be  done 
if  the  church  is  to  justify  the  continuing  existence  even  of  its  present 
colleges.  The  traditions,  sentiments,  and  provincial  loyalties  that  are  the 
strength  of  these  present  institutions  may  not  be  sufficient  to  guarantee 
their  perpetuation. 

The  idea  of  the  junior  college  as  a  distinct  institution  in  its  own 
right  has  not  been  accepted  by  Augustana.  In  the  face  of  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing junior  college  movement  in  American  public  education,  this  has  been 
a  glaring  failure.  In  addition  to  having  discouraged  some  of  the  academies 
from  taking  on  the  accepted  function  of  junior  colleges,  this  movement 
undoubtedly  has  encroached  on  the  natural  student  enrollment  potential 
of  the  four-year  colleges.  Just  as  the  public  high  school  had  its  weakening 
effects  on  the  church  academy  enrollment,  so  the  public  junior  college 
may  likewise  wean  church  young  people  away  from  the  church's  program 
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in  higher  education.  Had  encouragement  been  given  to  its  schools  in  the 
larger  population  centers,  some  junior  colleges  might  have  existed  today 
toward  a  stronger  total  educational  program  of  the  church. 

A  Summary  and  Evaluation 

Without  question,  the  academies  of  Augustana  have  performed  a 
mission  in  the  total  plan  of  the  Lutheran  church.  The  urgent  and  im- 
mediately tangible  demands  were  served  well  to  the  credit  of  those  who 
literally  gave  their  lives  for  the  cause.  This  they  did  against  great  odds 
and  in  the  face  of  much  misunderstanding  and  bitterness.  They  did  their 
duty  with  determination  and  vision,  although  they  often  could  see  no 
farther  than  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo. 

The  roots  from  which  the  Augustana  Synod's  four  colleges  have 
grown  were  in  the  academy  movement.  They  are  deeply  rooted,  well- 
developed,  and  strong.  They  could  not  have  been  so  had  it  not  been 
for  the  formative  years  in  the  academy.  The  roots  of  the  church's  educa- 
tional consciousness  and  dedication  today  are  deep  in  the  story  of  these 
years  of  hallowed  and  undying  struggle. 

To  recognize  that  the  story  of  the  academy  has  come  to  an  irrevo- 
cable end  is  not  to  admit  that  the  church  no  longer  has  a  responsibility 
for  secondary  education.  The  same  arguments  used  to  support  the  church 
college  apply  as  well  to  the  lower  levels  of  education,  elementary  and 
secondary.  The  same  factors  that  led  to  the  closing  of  the  academy  may 
conceivably  apply  also  to  the  church  college. 

If  the  philosophy  that  undergirded  the  founding  of  the  academies, 
even  though  it  was  never  carefully  defined,  were  closely  analyzed  and 
brought  up  to  date,  it  might  call  for  the  church  to  enter  again  into  sec- 
ondary education.  At  this  level  more  young  people  can  be  reached  than 
is  possible  during  the  college  years;  and  here  they  can  be  reached  on  a 
much  broader  base  than  is  possible  in  the  more  specialized  curricula  of  the 
college.  If  the  church  has  a  responsibility  to  educate  the  many  and  not 
the  few,  there  may  still  be  need  for  a  revival  of  the  idea  of  the  church  in 
secondary  education. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some,  although  very  few,  that  the  inculcation 
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of  Christian  principles  is  strategically  more  effective  at  the  high  school 
level  than  in  the  college,  or  in  the  junior  college  years  rather  than  in 
the  upper  division  of  the  college.  The  foundations  for  real  encounter 
with  truth  and  for  the  meeting  of  the  Christian  mind  with  the  wider 
scope  of  human  knowledge  may  be  laid  during  the  high  school  years. 
If  this  contention  is  valid,  it  may  lead  to  a  re-thinking  of,  and  return  to,  an 
elementary  and  secondary  program  of  education  in  the  church.  If  such 
should  occur,  it  need  not  be  in  opposition  to  the  public  schools,  for  this 
would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  church.  And  it  need  not  be  wide- 
spread or  indiscriminate  in  its  application.  Small  though  it  may  be,  it 
would  still  give  the  church  participation  in  the  total  stream  of  the  ed- 
ucational process.  Here  it  could  supplement  and  challenge,  and  it  could 
enter  into  the  tension  of  a  give-and-take  relationship.  Schools  would  need 
to  be  strategically  located,  not  in  small  communities,  as  was  the  case  for 
most  of  the  academies  founded  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  in 
the  larger  centers  of  Lutheran  population. 

Essential  principles  laid  down  by  the  pioneer  educators  of  the  church 
may  well  have  perpetual  validity.  The  educated  opinion  of  a  few  lonely 
minds  concludes  that  the  educational  history  of  the  Augustana  Synod  is 
best  honored  not  by  saying  that  the  closed  chapter  of  the  academy  spells 
forever  finish  to  the  idea  of  the  church  in  secondary  and  elementary  ed- 
ucation. Rather,  it  may  be  the  forerunner  of  a  chapter  yet  to  be  written. 
Christian  education  has  still  to  find  its  final  role  in  fulfilling  its  place 
in  the  plans  of  the  Lord. 
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Paul  Peter  Waldenstrom 

ana  Au^ustana 


By  Karl  A.  Olsson 


The  formation  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  brings  to  an  end 
a  protracted  relationship  between  the  Augustana  Church  and  other  rehgious 
bodies  of  Swedish- American  origin.  Among  these  groups  no  non-Lutheran 
body  stood  closer  to  the  Augustana  Church  during  the  century  of  its  history 
than  The  Evangelical  Covenant  Church,  From  1865  when  the  first  Rosenian 
Mission  Friends  began  their  invasion  of  the  Middle  West  until  the  present 
merger,  Augustana  Lutherans  and  their  countrymen  of  the  conventicle  tra- 
dition bewildered  and  fascinated,  annoyed  and  admired  one  another.  At 
several  points  in  the  complex  history  there  were  suggestions  of  reunion,  and 
in  many  places  throughout  America,  Augustana  Lutheran  and  Covenant 
laymen  worked  together  in  the  closest  harmony.  Increasingly  ministers, 
chaplains,  and  missionaries  of  both  communions  were  finding  affinities  in 
their  faith  and  life.  But  in  spite  of  real  kinship,  hopes  for  a  reunion  were 
not  fulfilled. 

It  may  be  useful  at  this  point  to  ask  why,  in  the  midst  of  increasing 
amity,  Augustana  and  the  Covenant  did  not  achieve  an  organic  union.  The 
answer  is  elusive  but  it  may  be  suggested  in  part  by  the  career  of  Paul  Peter 
Waldenstrom.  He  was  not  the  most  interesting  of  the  Mission  Friends 
(Covenanters),  but  he  was  certainly  the  most  representative.  He  also  had 
the  most  frequent,  although  not  always  the  most  gratifying,  contacts  with 
Augustana. 
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The  name  of  Waldenstrom  figures  in  the  earliest  history  of  the  Swed- 
ish Lutherans.  When  the  Scandinavian  Conference  of  the  Synod  of  North- 
ern Illinois  severed  its  relationship  with  that  body  in  I860,  the  newly 
formed  Augustana  Synod  established  its  seminary  in  Chicago  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Lars  P.  Esbjorn.  The  same  year  O,  C.  T.  Andren  was  dispatched 
to  Sweden  to  raise  funds,  gather  a  library,  and  secure  recruits  for  the  faculty 
of  the  seminary  as  well  as  for  Augustana  pulpits.  Andren  came  to  Sweden 
in  September  of  that  year,  and  in  the  process  of  interesting  church  leaders 
in  the  little  theological  school  in  Chicago,  he  became  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  evangelical  revival,  among  them  Peter 
Fjellstedt,  Carl  Olof  Rosenius,  and  A.  F.  Beckman.  In  November,  I860, 
when  Andren  arrived  in  the  cathedral  and  university  city  of  Uppsala,  he 
found  gathered  around  Fjellstedt  and  Beckman  a  group  of  young  evangeli- 
cals whose  burning  ambition  was  to  witness  to  the  Gospel  either  through 
the  multiplying  channels  in  Sweden  or  on  one  of  the  rapidly  growing  for- 
eign mission  fields.  Among  these  was  Paul  Peter  Waldenstrom.^ 

The  first  awareness  of  Waldenstrom  as  a  candidate  for  the  Augustana 
seminary  is  impossible  to  date.  It  could  be,  as  Gunnar  Westin  suggests,  that 
Andren  met  him  at  Beckman's  in  the  fall  of  I860  and  informed  him  of  the 
needs  in  Chicago.  But  serious  discussions  could  not  have  begun  much  be- 
fore April,  1861,  when  Andren  returned  to  Uppsala.^  The  enthusiasm  of 
Waldenstrom  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Isak  Strandh,  April  29,  1861,  would 
suggest  that  the  idea  of  going  to  America  had  only  recently  matured.  He 
writes. 

When  Andren  with  genuine  warmth  presented  the  need  for  a  teacher 
out  there,  my  heart  burned  within  me.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture 
Fjellstedt  came  and  asked  me  to  think  about  the  matter.  Urged  by 
several  others,  I  talked  with  Andren.  He  noted  my  name  and  address 
in  order  to  write  to  the  Synod  which  convenes  in  the  middle  of  June. 
It  is  hence  possible  that  I  shall  receive  a  call  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber. I  have  promised  to  give  a  decisive  answer  by  the  spring  of 
1862,  if  I  amalive.^ 

Conversations  between  Andren  and  Waldenstrom  continued  that 
spring.  Apparently  the  Augustana  Synod  had  first  stipulated  that  the  candi- 
date should  spend  two  years  at  Capital  University  in  Columbus  before  as- 
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suming  his  teaching  duties  at  the  seminary.  Andren  found  this  condition 
clumsy  and  indicated  that  it  might  discourage  the  young  Waldenstrom  for 
whom  he  had  genuine  regard.*  At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  synod, 
June  26  to  July  1,  1861,  it  was  decided  that  the  administration  of  the  sem- 
inary should  correspond  with  Waldenstrom  "to  determine  the  conditions  on 
which  he  will  serve  at  the  seminary,"  and  should  be  authori2ed  to  call  him.^ 
In  the  months  that  followed,  the  seminary  completed  negotiations  and  issued 
a  call  which  was  hand-carried  by  L.  P.  Esbjorn  when,  in  May,  1862,  he  re- 
turned to  Sweden  for  a  visit.^  The  annual  meeting  of  the  synod  in  1862 
was  informed  that  the  call  had  been  extended  to  Waldenstrom  but  that  the 
outcome  was  uncertain.^ 

Meanwhile  Waldenstrom  had  had  second  thoughts  about  an  America 
trip.  Several  of  his  friends,  among  them  Martin  Rosenius,  discouraged  him, 
but  the  decisive  objeaion  came  from  Waldenstrom's  father.  When  he  heard 
of  his  son's  plans  to  emigrate,  he  wrote: 

My  strength  is  gone;  life  is  dreary  and  burdensome.  The  only  joy 
which  I  can  count  on  in  the  future  I  expect  to  get  from  my  children 
as  a  reward  for  my  unsparing  toil  for  their  welfare.  A  disappoint- 
ment in  this  respect  would  deeply  discourage  your  tired  but  still  de- 
voted father.^ 

Waldenstrom  decided  to  remain  in  Sweden  out  of  deference  for  these  wishes. 
Instead  of  professor  (and  perhaps  president)  of  Augustana  seminary,  he 
became  among  other  things  instructor  at  the  gymnasium  at  Vaxjo,  pastor  in 
the  Church  of  Sweden,  instructor  in  theology  in  the  gymnasium  of  Umea, 
editor  of  Pietisten,  instructor  in  classical  languages  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Gavle,  and  member  of  the  Riksdag. 

The  interest  in  Waldenstrom  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  did  not  abate 
after  his  declining  of  the  call  to  the  seminary,  but  it  changed  its  character. 
Before  1862,  the  young  Uppsala  graduate  was  seen  as  a  zealously  evangeli- 
cal and  well-trained  candidate  for  an  important  task  in  the  pioneer  church. 
He  was  indistinguishable  from  the  circle  of  Lutheran  revivalists  with  whom 
he  associated.  He  was  Rosenius's  man — Beckman's  man.  To  the  growing 
society  of  Lutheran  Mission  Friends  whose  organizational  instrument  was  the 
Evangelical  National  Foundation,  Waldenstrom  was  at  this  early  age,  like 
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his  contemporary  Waldemar  Rudin,  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with  and  to  be 
counted  on.  His  completion  of  the  requirements  of  the  Ph.D.  in  1863,  his 
ordination  to  the  Lutheran  clergy,  and  his  competent  dissertation  in  classical 
languages  earned  him  the  reputation  of  a  bright  and  articulate  defender  of 
the  revived  faith. 

But  in  1863  a  cloud  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand  appeared.  It  was 
Waldenstrom's  allegory  Squire  Adamsson,  or  Where  Do  You  Live?  Un- 
doubtedly inspired  by  Rosenius's  emphasis  upon  sola  gratia,  specifically  in- 
formed by  his  discussion  of  Romans  7  in  Pietist  en  for  August,  1862,  Wal- 
denstrom's work  nevertheless  presented  a  somewhat  one-sided  view  of  grace. 
In  Squire  Adamsson  grace  is  available  only  to  those  who  constantly  knotu 
and  feel  themselves  to  be  miserable  sinners.  William  Bredberg  speaks  of  it 
as  "a  Christianity  which  without  nuance  embraces  omklighet  (miserable- 
ness),  in  which  anxiety  and  anfdktelse  (testing)  are  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception,  and  in  which  too  little  is  said  of  the  power  to  liberate  from 
the  dominion  of  sin."^ 

Waldenstrom's  posture  in  the  allegory  was  typical.  He  may  not  have 
differed  essentially  from  Rosenius  but  he  had  a  way  of  sharpening  and  in- 
tensifying the  Rosenian  position  until  it  became  polemical.  Thus  rather 
early  he  earned  the  reputation  of  being  extreme  and  even  radical  in  his  ut- 
terances. In  Squire  Adamsson  this  extremism  is  reflected  not  only  in  his 
discussion  of  grace  but  in  his  strong  polemic  against  the  institutional  church. 
Rosenius  certainly  had  his  misgivings  about  the  national  church  of  Sweden, 
but  his  mood  was  more  irenic.  Waldenstrom  is  unsparing.  It  is  no  accident 
that  in  the  allegory  the  established  church  is  situated  in  the  World,  is  de- 
nominated a  reverence  and  worship  factory,  and  is  under  the  leadership  of 
an  impossible  dissembler  in  velvet  vestments  called  Doctor  Godly. 

Consistent  with  this  view  is  Waldenstrom's  derogation  of  philosophical 
and  theological  studies.  The  fountain  of  wisdom  in  the  allegory  is  an  un- 
learned woman  named  Mother  Simple  who  counsels  Adamsson  (Abrahams- 
son)  to  get  his  schooling  not  from  Theology  College  which  has  enrolled 
Strong,  Cock-Sure,  and  Wise-in-His-Own-Conceits,  but  from  Father  Experi- 
ence in  the  Misery  Class.  Even  though  Waldenstrom  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  he  was  not  in  the  allegory  writing  a  program  for  the  training  of 
ministers,  the  effect  of  what  he  said  was  to  cast  doubt  upon  clerical  education. 
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The  impact  of  the  allegory  upon  the  circle  of  evangelical  professors 
and  pastors  with  whom  Waldenstrom  associated  himself  was  by  no  means 
uniform.  Axel  Falk,  editor  of  Stadsmissiondren  (The  City  Missionary)  in 
which  the  first  and  shorter  version  of  Squire  Adamsson  appeared  was  most 
positive,  and  with  minor  reservations,  so  was  Rosenius.  But  Svensk  Kyrko- 
tidning  {Swedish  Church  Journal)  found  antinomianism  in  the  allegory, 
and  P.  Welinder  in  Vdktaren  {The  Watchman)  found  fault  with  Walden- 
strom's view  of  sanctification.  Among  those  loyal  to  the  Church  of  Sweden, 
Waldenstrom's  laicizing  attitude  must  also  have  been  disquieting. 

In  America  meanwhile  Waldenstrom  was  certainly  watched  with  in- 
terest. In  the  five-year  period  from  the  publication  of  Squire  Adamsson  until 
the  death  of  Rosenius  (1863-68)  he  advanced  the  Rosenian  position  on 
personally  appropriated  grace  to  which  he  had  given  popular  utterance  in 
the  allegory.  He  also  emerged  as  an  opponent  of  the  high  church  party 
and  became  identified  with  low  church  evangelists  of  the  Rosenian  type 
like  Count  Stackelberg  of  Stensnas  and  T.  H.  Odencrants.  In  1868,  upon 
the  death  of  Rosenius,  he  became  editor  of  Pietisten  and  the  same  year  was 
appointed  delegate  to  an  intra-church  missionary  conference  and  to  the  first 
General  Church  Assembly.^"  At  the  latter  meeting  Waldenstrom  sided  with 
Viktor  Rydberg  in  the  poet's  endeavors  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible, 
a  circumstance  which  led  T.  N.  Hasselquist  to  write  that  Waldenstrom  had 
expressed  himself  "somewhat  radically."^^ 

Hasselquist  visited  Sweden  in  1870  and  was  not  happy  about  what  he 
saw.  He  had  himself  shared  vigorously  in  the  Sk^ne  revival  two  decades 
earlier,  and  as  pastor  of  the  Galesburg,  Illinois,  church  in  the  1850's  he 
had  stood  waist  deep  in  awakening.  But  much  had  happened  in  the  inter- 
val. The  Swedish  revival  had  become  increasingly  Rosenian  in  type,  and 
the  role  of  the  layman  colporteur  had  become  disproportionate,  at  least  in 
the  orderly  eyes  of  Hasselquist.  Furthermore,  he  had  had  face  to  face  con- 
tacts with  the  neo-evangelicals  and  their  colporteur  preachers  in  Galesburg, 
Princeton,  and  Chicago,  and  in  some  Iowa  towns.  He  found  the  Swedish 
colporteurs  generally  hostile  to  the  church,  the  clergy,  and  the  preaching 
office  and  ripe  for  revolution  under  the  right  kind  of  leadership.^^  Although 
he  does  not  say  it,  it  is  quite  clear  tliat  to  his  friends  and  himself  the  leader 
of  such  a  revolution  might  well  be  P.P.  Waldenstrom. 
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But  worse  was  to  come.  In  1872  Waldenstrom  published  in  Pietisten 
his  epochal  sermon  on  the  atonement  in  which  he  denied  God's  reconciliation 
in  Christ's  death.  The  five  points  of  the  sermon  ( for  the  Twentieth  Sunday 
after  Trinity)  argued  that  man's  fall  had  brought  no  change  in  the  heart 
of  God  and  that  consequently  no  ire  on  God's  part  obstructed  man's  salva- 
tion. What  the  fall  worked  was  a  change  in  man  not  God,  and  hence  man 
needed  to  be  reconciled  by  an  atonement  which  took  away  his  sin  and 
rendered  him  righteous.  This  was  accomplished  in  Christ. 

Biblicism  was  in  some  sense  the  heart  of  the  Rosenian  revival,  but 
until  this  time  neither  Rosenius's  nor  Waldenstrom's  espousal  of  the  Scrip- 
tures had  come  in  conflict  with  the  confessional  theology  of  the  church. 
But  since  Waldenstrom's  controversial  utterances  on  the  atonement  grew 
out  of  a  cautious  and  literal  probing  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ments, it  became  inevitable  that  the  confessional  and  Biblical  theologies 
confront  one  another  in  a  more  radical  way.  Waldenstrom  spent  the  year, 
1873-74,  in  Uppsala  working  through  the  atonement  theology  in  the 
Lutheran  symbola  in  terms  of  his  new  insight.  He  found  the  symbola  woe- 
fully inadequate  and  proceeded  to  scrap  them  in  favor  of  a  literal  reading 
of  the  Scriptures.  When  in  1875  he  jettisoned  the  beloved  Rosenian  doctrine 
of  the  reconciliation  of  the  world  in  the  death  of  Christ  because  it  was  not 
Biblical,  he  placed  the  capstone  on  a  theological  procedure  which  perma- 
nently separated  him  from  his  fellow  Lutherans  and  made  him  the  natural 
leader  of  the  new  people.  Such  simple  theologizing  was  admirably  suited 
to  the  laicized  and  increasingly  democratized  masses.  Not  only  did  it  dispose 
of  the  need  of  creeds  and  theologies  laboriously  achieved  and  mastered;  it 
also  disposed  of  the  need  of  a  trained  clergy.  Henceforth  any  layman  could 
confront  the  theological  dicta  of  the  church  with  the  question,  "Where  is  it 
written?"  or,  "Where  is  that  written?"  Waldenstrom  himself  summed  up 
the  position  at  the  Ministerial  Conference  of  1876  when  he  said, 

...  As  soon  as  it  is  found  that  the  symbolic  books  in  any  respect 
teach  differently  than  the  Scriptures,  the  symbolic  books  must  yield 
to  the  clear  and  plain  utterances  of  Scripture.^^ 

Before  turning  to  the  reaction  in  America  to  the  new  developments, 
we  must  look  briefly  at  one  other  decisive  act  on  the  part  of  Waldenstrom. 
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This  was  an  illegal  serving  of  communion  to  a  gathering  of  Mission  Friends 
in  the  mission  chapel  of  Uppsala  on  Pentecost  Sunday,  1876.  There  was 
ample  precedent  for  Waldenstrom's  action.  For  many  years  communion 
societies  had  been  served  by  evangelical  pastors  of  the  Church  of  Sweden 
outside  the  walls  of  the  church.  But  Waldenstrom's  action  took  place  in  the 
cathedral  city  under  the  nose  of  the  Primate  of  Sweden,  Anton  Niklas 
Sundberg.  Sundberg  had  no  love  for  the  revival  movement  in  general  or 
for  Waldenstrom  in  particular.  And  he  took  the  occasion  to  make  Walden- 
strom's infraction  of  procedure  an  object  lesson  for  those  evangelical  pastors 
in  the  church  who  were  careless  of  the  technicalities.  Waldenstrom  seems 
not  to  have  been  averse  to  a  legal  hassle.  He  raised  formal  objections  and 
he  expressed  himself  with  unnecessary  force  against  the  church.  He  was 
nevertheless  officially  warned  by  the  Cathedral  Chapter  of  Uppsala  about 
free  communions,  an  action  tantamount  to  blocking  everywhere  in  the  realm 
the  use  of  pastors  for  group  communions  outside  the  precincts  of  the  church. 

The  upshot  of  this  action  was  the  so-called  communion  petition  among 
the  left-wing  Lutheran  Mission  Friends  which  asked  for  the  unrestricted  ob- 
servance of  Holy  Conmiunion.  Despite  its  22,300  signatures  and  its  personal 
sponsorship  by  Waldenstrom  (he  delivered  it  in  person  to  Oscar  11),  the 
petition,  after  careful  review  by  the  cathedral  chapters,  eventuated  in  no 
franchise.  Practically  speaking,  no  other  action  could  have  been  expected 
or  was  in  reality  needed.  The  law  applied  only  to  the  celebration  of  com- 
munion by  pastors  of  the  Church  of  Sweden.  Laymen  had  the  right  to  de- 
port themselves  as  they  wished  in  this  matter. 

But  if  law  was  not  involved,  theology  was.  The  petition  and  in  Q&ect 
Waldenstrom  himself  by  asking  for  unrestricted  observance  of  communion 
suggested  that  the  identity  of  the  celebrant  was  indifferent.  Basing  his  argu- 
ments on  Article  XIV  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  with  relation  to  the  free- 
dom of  laymen  to  preach  the  Gospel,  Waldenstrom  concluded  that  laymen, 
when  properly  called  by  the  congregation,  may  bless  and  break  the  bread. 
Not  in  time,  place,  person,  or  office  was  the  sacrament  more  restricted  than 
the  Word  of  God.  A  practical  expression  of  this  doctrine  was  thought  to 
be  the  celebration  of  communion  in  private  homes.  Thus  in  Gavle  the 
chairman  of  the  mission  society  after  having  guests  for  supper  suggested 
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that  together  they  celebrate  communion.  The  proposal  was  accepted  without 
any  reservations  and  the  service  held. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  sort  of  casual  celebration  could  be  related 
to  the  Augsburg  Confession  or  to  Luther's  concept  of  a  worthy  observance 
of  the  mass.  Both  of  the  latter  are  based  upon  a  conception  of  proper  call 
and  of  a  congregation  as  a  definable  entity.  More  probably  what  was  re- 
flected in  the  Gavle  communion  was  the  increasing  indifference  to  the 
structures  of  the  church  among  the  revival  people,  an  indifference  which 
finally  expressed  itself  in  the  formulation  by  them  of  the  Christian  congre- 
gation as  a  union  of  "believers"  in  Christ.  Among  people  with  so  little  in- 
terest in  the  history  or  complex  morphology  of  the  church,  the  words  of 
Luther  and  the  provisions  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  were  destined  to 
mean  less  and  less. 

The  founding  of  the  Mission  Covenant  of  Sweden  in  1878  was  a  logi- 
cal development  of  the  premises  inherent  in  rhe  revival  movement.  Walden- 
strom's rejection  of  the  symbola  in  favor  of  a  simple  Biblicism,  and  his 
laicizing  of  the  sacraments  challenged  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  institutional 
church  and  provided  guidelines  for  those  Swedish  dissenters  for  whom  life 
in  Christ  rather  than  purity  of  doctrine  constituted  the  essence  of  the  faith. 
What  eventuated  was  thus  separation  of  a  sort. 

But  the  separation  never  became  total.  Waldenstrom  himself  was  not 
a  separatist.  He  did  not  want  to  abolish  the  Church  of  Sweden  and  did  in 
fact  serve  her  as  a  lay  delegate  after  his  resignation  from  the  ministry.  He 
was  not  present  at  the  organization  of  the  Covenant  of  Sweden  and  seems 
to  have  thought  of  the  latter  not  as  a  church  but  as  an  association  of  socie- 
ties of  "believers."  The  reason  for  this  in  the  Swedish  situation  was  the 
presence  of  the  massive  national  church.  Today  Covenant  piety  and  to  some 
extent  even  Swedish  Pentecostal  piety  bear  the  imprint  of  the  parent  body. 
But  more  than  sociology  is  involved.  For  in  America  where  Augustana  has 
not  played  the  role  of  a  national  church  a  curious  ambivalence  has  persisted 
in  the  relations  of  Swedish  Lutherans  and  Covenanters.  Distrust  and  opposi- 
tion but  also  wistfulness  have  marked  these  relations.  The  poignancy  of 
this  is  apparent  in  the  relation  of  Waldenstrom  to  Augustana  after  1872. 

The  reception  by  the  Swedish  Lutherans  in  America  of  the  Walden- 
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Strom  atonement  sermon  was  prompt  and  understandably  hostile.  Already  in 
February  and  March  of  1873,  T.  N.  Hasselquist  had  taken  issue  with  the 
Swedish  writer  in  the  pages  of  Augustana.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Augustana 
Synod,  June  24  to  July  1,  1873,  President  Jonas  Swensson  voiced  strong 
criticism  of  "Waldenstrom,  following  the  line  of  Bishop  A.  F.  Beckman. 
In  the  fall  of  1873  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission  Society  in 
Chicago  copyrighted  and  published  Waldenstrom's  Forsoningens  betydelse 
(The  Meaning  of  the  Atonement)  in  an  edition  of  3,000,  which  must  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  both  critical  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the  work.^* 
And  January  5,  1874,  Hasselquist  in  a  letter  to  K.  W.  Almquist  of  the 
Johannelund  Mission  Institute  asked  for  an  extended  report  on  the  contro- 
versy.^® The  next  few  years  saw  the  tide  of  bitterness  rise  to  full  flood.  In 
his  selective  volume  Emigranterna  och  kyrkan  (devoted  almost  entirely  to 
correspondence  between  Augustana  leaders  and  low  church  pastors  and  pro- 
fessors in  Sweden)  Gunnar  Westin  lists  sixty-five  references  to  Walden- 
strom in  letters  from  the  period  1874  to  1888.  Nearly  all  of  these  refer- 
ences concern  the  atonement  or  communion  controversies.  Most  of  them  are 
extensive  and  many  of  themi  are  extremely  hostile  toward  Waldenstrom, 
It  is  impossible  within  this  compass  to  do  more  than  briefly  summarize  the 
objections. 

The  bulk  of  the  correspondence  on  Waldenstrom  is  from  the  pens  of 
P.  P.  Welinder,  a  low  church  revivalist  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Sweden, 
and  of  T.  N.  Hasselquist,  until  1891  president  of  Augustana  College  and 
Seminary.  Welinder 's  letters,  which  are  far  more  numerous,  deal  with  both 
the  theological  and  political  implications  of  the  controversy  and  are  a  faith- 
ful reflection  of  what  was  felt  by  the  anti- Waldenstrom  party  in  the  Evan- 
gelical National  Foundation.  They  provided  fuel  for  the  mounting  opposi- 
tion to  Waldenstrom  among  Augustana  church  leaders. 

The  opposition  was  both  theoretical  and  practical.  Waldenstrom's 
atonement  doctrines  were  theologically  repugnant  because  they  seemed  to 
relax  the  tension  in  the  godhead  and  seriously  challenged  the  trinitarian 
faith.  Olof  Olsson's  argument  that  Waldenstrom  was  Socinian  may  have 
been  exaggerated,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  his  position  when  pushed 
to  its  logical  conclusion  appeared  to  threaten  the  validity  of  persons  in  the 
Trinity.  Another  serious  difficulty  with  Waldenstrom's  view  was  its  rejection 
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of  the  objective  significance  of  the  atonement.  Hasselquist  argued  that  the 
Augustana  position  mediated  between  objective  and  subjective;  whereas, 
here  also  Waldenstrom  relaxed  the  tension.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  localize 
salvation  only  in  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  and  do  away  with  the 
church  as  a  meaningful  entity. 

The  objection  of  Augustana  to  Waldenstrom's  understanding  of  com- 
munion was  no  less  serious.  By  laici2ing  the  sacrament  Waldenstrom  had,  it 
was  felt,  destroyed  the  meaning  of  the  ministerial  office.  By  segregating  the 
communion  of  "believers"  on  the  grounds  that  no  Christian  should  be  forced 
to  commune  with  the  ungodly,  he  was  guilty  of  the  error  of  separating  saints 
and  sinners  as  if  the  saint  no  longer  remained  simul  Justus  et  peccator. 

The  practical  implications  of  the  Waldenstromian  "disorder"  were 
even  more  serious.  Some  Augustana  pulpits  were  occupied  by  pastors  with 
real  sympathies  for  the  Waldenstrom  doctrines  and  in  some  Augustana 
churches  Mission  Friends  had  been  grouping  themselves  into  cadres  of  "be- 
lievers." Meanwhile  the  tide  of  Swedish  immigration  was  quickening  and 
the  immigrants,  according  to  Hasselquist,  were  either  more  ungodly  than 
before  or,  if  pious,  were  infected  with  the  Waldenstrom  heresy.^*^  Thus 
by  1880  it  was  possible  to  believe  that  the  dissenters  constituted  a  clear  and 
present  danger,  and  that  in  this  situation  every  weapon  in  the  arsenal  was 
justified, 

A  complicating,  although  by  no  means  definitive,  factor  in  the  contro- 
versy was  the  personality  and  procedure  of  Waldenstrom.  He  was  not  only 
a  forceful,  clear  writer  but  a  ruthless  adversary  in  debate.  Furthermore,  he 
was  curiously  deficient  in  the  graces  of  human  association.  He  bulled  his 
way  not  only  through  the  ranks  of  his  opponents  but  through  those  of  his 
own  adherents.  His  honesty  often  expressed  itself  in  almost  infantile  reac- 
tions against  amenities,  and  more  dangerous  heretics  than  Waldenstrom 
have  been  better  liked. 

Against  this  backdrop  it  is  possible  to  evaluate  three  encounters  be- 
tween Waldenstrom  and  Augustana  in  the  period  from  1889  to  1910. 
Waldenstrom  first  visited  Rock  Island  on  his  American  journey  in  1889.  At 
that  time  Yale  University,  unquestionably  motivated  by  the  interest  of  the 
Congregationalists  in  the  American  Covenanters,  conferred  an  honorary 
doctorate  on  him.    He  also  travelled  widely  through  Swedish-American 
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communities  and,  although  he  dehberately  avoided  speaking  under  Lutheran 
auspices,  he  made  not  infrequent  personal  contacts  with  pastors  of  the  Au- 
gustana Synod.  His  reluctance  is  understandable.  The  harsh  treatment 
which  he  had  been  receiving  in  the  Augustana  press  for  a  decade  and  a  half 
could  not  have  convinced  him  that  the  synod  stood  ready  to  welcome  him 
with  open  arms. 

He  arrived  in  Moline,  July  19,  1889.  While  there  he  was  the  guest  of 
the  Cady  family  whose  strenuous  hospitality  severely  limited  his  freedom. 
The  Cadys,  who  were  Congregationalists,  also  arranged  to  have  Walden- 
strom speak  in  their  church.  Through  misunderstanding,  as  well  as  because 
of  the  nature  of  his  schedule,  he  failed  to  make  contact  with  T.  N.  Hassel- 
quist  at  Augustana.  Hasselquist  apparently  drove  to  the  house  where 
Waldenstrom  was  supposed  to  be  a  dinner  guest,  but  wasn't,  and  Hasselquist 
thus  missed  seeing  him.  Meanwhile  Waldenstrom  was  not  quite  sure  that 
he  wanted  to  see  Hasselquist.  Before  he  could  decide  the  matter,  he  discov- 
ered that  he  had  to  leave  Rock  Island  early  the  next  morning  in  order  to  get 
to  Rockford  by  the  evening  of  July  20.^^ 

The  upshot  of  the  Rock  Island  episode  was  an  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween Waldenstrom  and  Hasselquist  which  reveals  precisely  the  sort  of 
ambivalence  we  have  had  occasion  to  discuss.  Waldenstrom  begins  by  ex- 
plaining the  external  reasons  for  not  visiting  Hasselquist.  He  then  goes 
on  to  say  that  his  avoidance  of  Augustana  contacts  was  deliberate  and  that 
he  fails  to  understand  why  Hasselquist,  who  has  represented  him  to  the 
Lutherans  as  antichrist,  should  want  to  see  him.  He  suggests  that  a  visit  to 
Hasselquist  may  easily  have  been  misinterpreted  by  Augustana  and  used 
against  him  (Waldenstrom).  He  concludes  by  pointing  out  that  since  both 
Hasselquist  and  he  are  aging,  they  must  soon  appear  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ.  He  hopes  that  the  people  who  have  heard  him  in  America 
will  be  convinced  that  the  image  of  him  given  them  by  Augustana  leaders 
will  be  found  not  to  correspond  with  reality.  His  final  sentence  is  classical, 
"Some  day  you  will  probably  find  me  also  before  the  throne  of  the  Lamb, 
washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."^® 

Hasselquist's  answer  to  Waldenstrom  was  composed  on  September  2, 
1889.  In  it  he  states  that  he  invited  Waldenstrom  to  Augustana  College 
because  of  his  standing  as  a  schoolman  and  that  he  had  no  Jesuitical  interest 
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in  using  the  visit  along  the  lines  Waldenstrom  suggests.  He  is  willing  to 
accept  the  external  reasons  for  the  failure  of  contact  in  Rock  Island,  but 
holds  the  internal  ones  to  be  most  fallacious.  Even  if  I  were  an  enemy,  he 
writes,  you  should  still  have  come  and  placed  coals  of  fire  on  my  head.  But, 
he  continues,  I  am  not  an  enemy.  "I  love  the  person  who  signs  his  name 
P.  W.  I  consider  him  both  Christian  and  very  talented.  But  I  cannot  love; 
I  must  hate  and  warn  for  your  deviation  in  the  atonement  question  .  .  . 
Your  responsibility  will  not  be  small  when  it  becomes  apparent  how  you 
have  misled  men  by  your  own  opinions."^^  He  then  concludes  by  stating 
the  hope  that  although  much  of  what  both  of  them  have  spoken  and  writ- 
ten will  be  destroyed,  they  themselves  will  be  saved. 

Waldenstrom  returned  to  Rock  Island  in  1901  and  again  in  1910. 
Now  both  the  mood  of  the  college  as  well  as  his  own  had  changed.  On  the 
former  of  these  visits  he  was  cordially  received  by  Dr.  Gustav  Andreen,  was 
invited  to  speak  at  the  college  chapel,  and  was  later  entertained  at  the 
Andreen  home.^°  In  1910,  in  connection  with  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the 
American  Covenant  and  the  50th  of  Augustana,  he  again  visited  the  college 
and  was  again  received  in  a  most  friendly  manner  by  both  Andreen  and 
Lawrence  Albert  Johnston,  then  vice  president  of  the  Augustana  Synod.^^ 

But  while  the  mood  had  changed  in  Rock  Island,  Waldenstrom  con- 
tinued to  be  attacked  in  other  quarters.  During  his  visit  to  Bethany  College 
in  1901  he  was  invited  to  speak  in  the  college  auditorium  on  Sunday  and  in 
the  college  chapel  on  Monday.  Furthermore,  Dr.  Carl  Swensson,  the  presi- 
dent, encouraged  the  students  to  accompany  the  Swedish  guest  to  the  train 
and  to  yell,  "Waldenstrom  is  all  right."  The  sequel,  however,  was  anything 
but  pleasant.^^  Swensson  followed  up  Waldenstrom's  visit  with  a  series  of 
severely  critical  articles,  the  motives  for  which  are  not  clear.  Perhaps  he 
feared  Waldenstrom's  popularity  with  his  own  Kansans;  perhaps,  in  retro- 
spect, he  was  embarrassed  by  his  own  cordiality. 

The  ambivalence  of  attitude  toward  Waldenstrom  and  the  Covenant 
changed  gradually,  but  even  in  1910  during  his  visit  to  Rock  Island,  Wal- 
denstrom pleaded  with  Johnston  for  a  fairer  reporting  about  him  in  the 
pages  of  Augustana.  The  growing  spirit  of  unity  among  Christians,  which 
Waldenstrom  seemed  to  find  among  several  Augustana  pastors,  was  not  yet 
pervasive. 
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In  the  past  half  century  much  has  changed  on  both  sides  of  the  de- 
nominational fence.  Lutheran  doctrine  is  no  longer  held  with  the  same 
tenacity  as  it  was  in  1889,  even  though  Waldenstrom's  characterization  of 
Hasselquist  as  a  "Lutheran  fanatic"  was  hardly  just.^*  The  gradual  abandon- 
ment of  pietism  ( subjectivism )  in  the  Augustana  Synod  in  favor  of  a  more 
objective  theology  and  the  relaxing  of  the  moralism  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury under  a  diversity  of  pressures  seem  fairly  obvious. 

In  the  Covenant  Church  there  have  been  significant  changes  as  well. 
Waldenstrom  is  no  longer  the  church  father  he  was  in  1910.  His  atonement 
theory  has  been  enriched  in  ways  which  would  not  please  him.  His  view 
of  the  church  has  been  challenged.  His  naive  faith  that  theology  flows  in 
a  limpid  and  coherent  stream  from  the  pages  of  the  Bible  for  anyone  who 
cares  to  open  it  has  been  brought  under  the  most  serious  criticism.  But 
even  though  his  views  on  theology,  polity,  and  liturgy  are  no  longer  deter- 
minative and  even  though  his  cultural  and  social  perspectives  seem  curiously 
dated,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  he  still  represents  the  core  of  Covenant  faith 
and  practice.  Waldenstrom  believed  that  the  essence  of  Christianity  was  the 
new  life  emerging  from  a  personal  and  salvatory  encounter  with  Jesus 
Christ;  also,  he  believed,  that  the  church  came  into  existence  by  the  mystical 
but  historically  verifiable  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  men.  He 
thus  held  to  the  doctrine  of  the  regenerate  church.  He  was  not  always 
aware  of  all  the  perils  in  this  position:  the  temptations  to  simple  judgments 
about  the  reality  of  a  Christian  commitment,  to  moralistic  strictures  about 
behavior,  to  indolence  of  spirit  among  those  considering  themselves  safed 
as  over  against  the  unsaved,  to  endless  pride.  He  was  not  always  aware  of 
the  perils  and  neither  have  been  his  adherents.  But  he  saw  a  fountain  of 
new  life  spring  out  of  Scriptures  and  together  with  Philipp  Jakob  Spener 
and  Nicolaus  L.  von  Zinzendorf,  John  Wesley,  and  Carl  Olof  Rosenius  he 
believed  that  the  Christian  is  the  man  who  casts  himself  down  like  a  man 
dying  of  thirst  and  drinks  and  lives.  And  he  believed  that  the  church  ought 
to  be  made  up  of  the  people  of  the  fountain. 

The  Augustana  Church  believed  that  the  church  is  a  place  where 
through  the  right  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  proper  administration 
of  the  sacraments  men  may  be  encouraged  to  seek  out  the  fountain  and 
thus  drink  and  live.  There  is  a  difference,  although  not  so  great  as  we  some- 
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times  think,  and  the  difference  has  kept  the  two  churches  apart  even  though 
much  has  served  to  pull  them  together. 
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Lan^ua^e  In  Exil( 


By  Nils  Hasselmo 


In  all  bilingual  communities  there  appears  at  one  time  or  another  a 
language  question.  The  Swedish  immigrant  community  was  no  exception. 
The  language  question  was  at  the  center  of  the  cultural  debate  in  Swedish- 
America  for  several  decades.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  survey 
the  ideological  foundations  of  the  language  debate,  as  reflected  in  a  sample 
of  the  Swedish- American  literature/  in  order  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
language  question  was  not  an  isolated  or  spurious  problem,  but  one  that 
touched  the  very  heart  of  the  immigrant's  dilemma. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  fundamental  importance  given  to 
the  mother  tongue  in  order  to  have  a  proper  perspective  on  the  language 
question  in  all  its  ramifications.  It  is  not  a  neutral  code  used  in  communi- 
cation which  may  easily  be  exchanged  for  another  when  the  situation  de- 
mands, the  way  one  switches  from  letter  dialing  to  number  dialing  on  the 
telephone.  The  mother  tongue  is  much  more  than  a  means  of  communica- 
tion. It  is  a  means  of  group  identification,  the  symbol  of  the  cultural  unity 
and  uniqueness  of  a  people,  the  very  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  a  nation. 
This  feeling  is  deeply  rooted  in  many  cultures,  and  in  fact  it  may  be  univer- 
sal. Perhaps  there  once  existed  a  kind  of  vocal  symbolism  which  served  not 
as  a  means  of  communication  but  rather  as  a  means  of  ritual  before  language 
in  our  sense  emerged."  In  nineteenth  century  Europe,  the  Europe  of  strong 
nationalistic  movements,  the  mother  tongue  was  given  vital  importance  in 
philosophy.  Language  became  the  central  concept,  the  very  core  of  national 
consciousness  in  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt's  thinking,  and  played  an  im- 
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portant  historical  role  in  the  form  of  the  slogan:  one  people,  one  language, 
one  nation.^  In  Swedish-America  variations  of  this  kind  of  thinking  domi- 
nated almost  entirely.  It  is  the  thought  expressed  in  Johan  A.  Enander's 
poem,  "Det  svenska  spriket"  (The  Swedish  Language) : 

Nordmanna-anden  redbar  och  trogen,  The  spirit  of  the  Norseman,  honest  and 

aldrig  i  fadernespraket  kan  do.  faithful, 

Hvart  uti  verlden  dess  stamma  an  racker,      never  can  die  in  the  tongue  of  the  fore- 

dit  ock  hans  andliga  rike  sig  stracker.  fathers. 

Wherever  in  the  world  its  voice  is  heard. 
There  also  his  spiritual  realm  reaches. 

Using  the  notion  of  the  spirit  manifested  in  the  language  as  a  starting- 
point,  one  can  go  on  to  discover  a  whole  complex  of  values  more  or  less 
intimately  connected  with  the  Swedish  mother  tongue.  The  language  repre- 
sents history  and  traditions,  home,  parents,  and  childhood,  religious  and  aes- 
thetic ideals.  It  is  a  reminder  of  the  homeland  to  the  exile.  It  is  a  faithful 
friend  in  lonely  moments,  a  travel  companion  and  an  escape.  It  is  the  tool 
whereby  Swedish  culture  is  spread  and  identified.  It  is  the  symbol  of  unity 
and  joins  the  people  scattered  over  the  new  continent.  To  preserve  the 
mother  tongue  and  keep  it  "pure"  becomes  a  moral  duty. 

One  of  the  most  vocal  advocates  of  the  Swedish  language  as  the  carrier 
of  the  Swedish  spirit  was  Professor  J.  S.  Carlson.  He  states  it  bluntly  in  one 
of  his  tracts  from  the  early  1920's,  years  that  were  fateful  for  the  immigrant 
languages:  "The  spirit  of  a  people  lives  in  its  language."*  And  if  the  spirit 
that  is  embodied  in  the  language  of  a  minority  is  a  good  one,  the  inevitable 
conclusion  is,  of  course,  that  it  is  "wrong  and  a  great  sin  to  make  this  spirit 
homeless  or,  at  least,  inactive  by  forgetting  or  destroying  the  language  which 
constitutes  its  home  and  tool."^  Professor  Carlson  naturally  refused  to  see 
that  the  kind  of  linguistic  legislation  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  World 
War  I  had  any  justification.  In  support  of  his  thesis,  he  invoked  natural  law, 
one  of  whose  tenets  he  stated  as  the  right  to  speak  one's  mother  tongue.  He 
was  not  anti-English  but  rather  envisioned  a  situation  with  permanent  bilin- 
gualism.  He  considered  it  a  strength,  not  a  weakness,  to  be  "en  bindestrecks- 
manniska,"  a  hyphenated  person.  It  is  an  indication  of  his  fighting  spirit 
that  he  was  still  holding  out  for  his  program  in  the  twenties  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  already  in  1908  had  written  a  bitter  romance  about  Amerikas 
siste  svensk  (America's  Last  Swede).   The  title  character  has  the  features 
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of  the  Viking  heroes  of  early  nineteenth  century  romantic  literature  and  ends 
his  days  in  gloomy  meditation  over  the  ignorance  and  superficiality  of  his 
countrymen,  so  thoughtlessly  wasting  their  noble  heritage  and  suffering  a 
spiritual  death. 

Other  authors  do  not  strike  quite  as  pathetic  a  chord  as  Professor  Carl- 
son, while  still  linking  national  character  with  language:  "So  much  ought  to 
be  clear  to  every  one  that  with  the  Swedish  language  we  lose  our  national 
character  in  which  there  are,  after  all,  certain  traits  which  are  indeed  worth 
preserving,  qualities  more  precious  than  silver  and  gold,  and  which  we  there- 
fore ought  to  protect  and  keep  as  a  valuable  inheritance  for  ourselves  and 
our  descendants."^ 

Professor  Carlson  is  very  specific  in  his  definition  of  the  spirit  that  he 
attributes  to  the  Swedish  nation  and  finds  embodied  in  the  Swedish  language: 
It  is  the  spirit  of  freedom.  "Sweden  is  the  original  home  of  freedom  on  earth, 
and  America  is  the  big,  new  home  of  freedom,  and  it  was  the  Swedes  who 
brought  freedom  from  its  original  home  to  its  new  home.  True  popular 
freedom  originated  in  Sweden."^  Other  authors  suggest  a  variety  of  quali- 
ties that  are  associated  with  the  Swedish  spirit.  We  find  further  emphasis 
on  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  lines  concerning  the  Swedish  language  as  one 
"never  spoken  by  cowardly  thralls"  and  the  Swedes  as  a  people  "never 
trampled  under  heels."  With  a  different  meaning  of  the  word  "people,"  that 
of  "the  common  people"  rather  than  "the  nation,"  some  authors  also  put 
strong  emphasis  on  the  democratic  aspect  of  the  Swedish  spirit. 

Fran  folket  sprungit  bar  det  sprak,  The  language  you  speak  has  sprung  from 

du  talar  .  .  .  the  people.  .  . 

fdet}  har  ej  fodts  i  hoga  lardomssalar,  [it]   was  not  born  in  elevated  halls  of 

ej  vunnit  burskap  uti  kungaslott.  learning, 

(Carl  G.  Norman,  "Till  svenska  sang-  [it]  was  not  recognized  in  the  palaces 

mon  i  Amerika" )  of  the  kings. 

In  the  last  line,  Swedish  as  the  language  of  the  common  people  is  even  put 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  foreign  tongues  at  times  spoken  am.ong  the  upper 
classes  in  the  old  country. 

The  spirit  is  also  strength  and  manliness,  honesty  and  integrity,  energy 
and  ambition — in  short,  most  of  the  qualities  required  and  admired  on  the 
American  frontier.  As  suggested  already  by  Professor  Carlson's  statement 
concerning  the  old  and  the  new  home  of  freedom,  an  effort  was  made  to 
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show  that  the  spirit  embodied  in  the  Swedish  language  in  every  respect 
harmonized  with  the  spirit  of  true  Americanism,  even  if  it  did  not  harmonize 
with  what  Professor  Carlson  calls  "the  English-Irish  Americanism"  which 
was  especially  hateful  because  of  its  aversion  to  the  immigrant  languages. 

Intimately  connected  with  and  often  inseparable  from  the  concept  of 
the  Swedish  spirit  are  the  traditions  and  the  history  of  the  nation,  transmit- 
ted through  the  language.  The  mother  tongue,  and  thus  also  by  implication 
the  people  and  their  culture,  is  "old  and  noble,"  a  "holy  inheritance,"  and 
has  "a  shining  lineage"  in  Karl  Hellberg's  "Mitt  modersmS.1"  (My  Mother 
Tongue).  In  Ludvig  Holmes'  "Svensk-Amerikas  halsning  till  Sverige" 
(Swedish- America's  Greeting  to  Sweden),  we  are  reassured  that  "never  the 
spirit  ennobled  there,  in  the  home  of  heroes,  will  fail  us  here  .  . ."  In  a  poem, 
"Till  studenter"  (To  Students),  dedicated  to  the  graduates  of  Augustana 
College,  Holmes  says: 

Du  unga  skara,  du  den  lifvakt  ar,  You  young  people,  you  are  the  guard 

som  Svensk-Amerika  skall  starkast  which  will    strongest   protect   Swedish- 

skydda,  America, 

det  Ijus,  den  ande,  som  du  med  dig  bar  the  light,  the  spirit  which  you  bring 
i  rik  mans  boning,  i  den  ringes  hydda,  with  you 

sig  redan  roja,  och  de  skola  vara  in  the  dwelling  of  the  rich  man,  in  the 

den  makt,  som  har  var  svenskhet  skall  cottage  of  the  poor  man, 

forsvara.  are    already    revealed   and   will    be  the 

power  which  will  defend  our  Swedish 
nationality  here. 

Several  poets  trace  the  history  of  Swedish  from  its  early  beginnings  through 
the  1890's,  the  last  literary  period  in  Sweden  that  seems  to  have  had  much 
of  an  impact  on  the  Swedish- American  literature.  It  is  interesting  in  the 
light  of  the  Gothicistic  strain  in  the  Swedish- American  literature  that  the 
lineage  usually  begins,  not  with  Old  Swedish  literature,  but  with  the  more 
illustrious  Old  Icelandic,  usually  "Havamal."®  Swedish  poets  who  figure  in 
these  eulogies  and  who  have  given  Swedish  its  "power"  are  Bishop  Thomas 
(the  medieval  "Frihetssdng"  (Song  of  Freedom)  ),  Georg  Stiernhielm  (the 
first  Swedish  poet  to  use  hexameter) ,  Carl  M.  Bellman  (singer  of  Stockholm 
life  from  the  eighteenth  century),  Esaias  Tegner  (the  author  of  the  oft- 
translated  Fritjof's  Saga),  and  poets  from  the  emigration  era  itself  such 
as  Carl  Snoilsky  and  Gustaf  Eroding.  The  Reformation  era  is  often  men- 
tioned as  an  important  part  of  the  Swedish  tradition,  as  are  the  periods 
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of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII.  The  Ludieran  background  of  the 
authors  makes  the  glorification  of  the  two  former  periods  natural,  but  in 
this  respect  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  Charles  XII,  the  inspiration  is  probably 
mainly  literary.  Similar  passages  abound  in  native  Swedish  poetry.  As  if 
somewhat  to  temper  the  impression  of  the  Swedes  as  a  very  warlike  people, 
which  must  be  the  result  of  the  very  common  emphasis  on  warlike  pursuits, 
Ludvig  Holmes  adds: 

.  .  ,  stor  ar  svensken  icke  blott  i  strid,  .    .    .   great   is  the  Swede   not   only   in 

pa  andra  fait  ban  afven  segrar  vann,  battle, 

och   framst   ban   star   i   bildning,  kraft  on  otber  fields  be  also  won  batdes, 

ocb  id  and    foremost    be    ranks    in    learning, 
ocb   bryter   vag,   dar   forr   man   vag   ej  power,  and  diligence, 

fann.  and    breaks     a    road     where    formerly 

there  was  no  road. 

If  most  Swedish- American  authors  dealt  with  here  show  affinities  with 
Swedish  poets  of  an  earlier  era,  there  are  nevertheless  certain  features  which 
are  reminiscent  also  of  a  comparatively  late  poem  like  Oscar  Levertin's 
"Modersspriket"  (The  Mother  Language)  from  1904.  The  historical  em- 
phasis is  present  in  Levertin's  poem  when  he  speaks  of  the  language  as  "ty- 
ing generation  to  generation  almost  from  time  immemorial,"  but  he  is 
primarily  concerned  with  other  functions  of  the  language.  Levertin  and 
his  Swedish- American  colleagues  are  of  one  mind  in  the  nostalgic  dwelling 
on  the  theme  of  language  as  connected  with  home,  parents,  and  child- 
hood— as  the  mother  tongue  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word — as  a  travel 
companion  in  foreign  lands,  and  as  a  friend  in  lonely  moments.  But  before 
illustrating  this  point,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  brief  digression. 

It  has  already  been  emphasized  that  the  language  was  not  taken  by  the 
Swedish-American  authors  simply  in  the  sense  of  the  linguistic  code,  but 
was  the  locus  of  a  whole  complex  of  values  brought  from  the  old  country. 
The  link  between  the  language  and  the  literature  in  the  language  is  especially 
obvious.  In  many  instances  it  is  clear  that  the  writer  is  actually  speaking 
about  the  literature  when  using  the  term  "mother  tongue."  Such  is  the 
case  with  Charles  Sjoberg  in  "Modersm&let"  (The  Mother  Tongue),  where 
he  speaks  of  how  "all  that  my  forefathers  did  or  thought,  they  gave  to  me 
in  this  song."  In  his  poem  "Svenska  sSngen"  (The  Swedish  Song),  Jakob 
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Bonggren,  in  the  same  way,  speaks  of  "the  tongue  of  our  poets,  with  a  ring 
of  silver  and  of  steel,  which  enchants  our  hearts!"  The  same  identification 
of  language  and  literature  occurs  in  the  Swedish  poets  with  whom  we 
are  dealing.^ 

If  the  emphasis  on  the  great  Swedish  past  reveals  definite  literary  in- 
spiration, and  at  times  becomes  sword-rattling  to  an  amazing  degree  for 
the  isolationist  environment,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  treatments  of  Swedish 
as  the  language  of  home,  parents,  and  childhood  sprang  out  of  a  deep  feel- 
ing, even  when  the  cliches  abound.  The  theme  of  homesickness  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  unique  in  Swedish  immigrant  literature.  In  an  invoca- 
tion, "Till  svenska  sangmon  i  Amerika  (The  Swedish  Muse  in  America), 
Carl  G,  Norman  describes  her  predicament: 


Hur  rik  naturen  har  sig  for  oss  malar, 
bur  angen  doftar,  blommaa  mot  oss  ler, 
och  stjarnor  sanda  sina  Ijusa  stralar 
ifran  en  himmel,  hog  och  harlig,  ner, 
den  svenska  sangmon  heist  mot  hem- 
met  vander, 
som  arkens  dufva  ej  hon  finner  ro, 
forr'n  ofver  villsamt  haf  hon  ater  lander 
till  barndomshemmet,  dar  de  kara  bo. 


Another  poet  puts  it  this  way: 

O   sangmo,  for  mig  hem  till   nordens 

dalar, 
till  Sveas  kara,  hoga,  gamla  fjall! 
Kom,  for  mig  hem  till  grona  lundens 

salar, 
till  moders  lugna  hard,  till  faders  tjall! 
(Johan  G.   Runeskold  Baner, 
"Mitt  hjertas  sang") 


No  matter  how  richly  Nature  presents 

itself  to  us  here, 
No  matter  how  fragrant  the  meadow  is, 

the   flower   smiles   towards   us, 
and  the  stars  send   down  their  bright 

rays 
from  a  sky,  high  and  magnificent, 
the  Swedish  muse  prefers  to  turn  to- 
ward home, 
like  the  dove  of  the  ark  she  does  not 

find  rest, 
until   she  returns  across  a  bewildering 

sea 
to   the   home   of  her   childhood   where 

her  dear  ones  live. 


Oh  muse,  bring  me  home  to  the  val- 
leys of  the  North, 

to    the    dear,    high,    old    mountains    of 
Svea! 

Come,    bring   me   home   to    the   green 
halls  of  the  woods, 

to  the  quiet  hearth  of  my  mother, 
to  the  home  of  my  father! 


In  an  article  on  literary  activities  in  Swedish  America,  Johan  Person  men- 
tions homesickness  as  a  major  source  of  poetic  inspiration  "in  a  prosaic 
environment."  Arthur  Landfors  gives  it  a  personal  and  soft-spoken  formu- 
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lation  in  "Fosterlandet"  (The  Fatherland)  where  the  nature  and  the 
everyday  life  of  the  homeland  are  put  in  d'ltQct  contrast  to  "the  illustrious 
memories"  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII. 

The  Fatherland! 

What  is  the  fatherland?   It  is  not  the  illustrious  memories  with  which  they  boast  on 

special  occasions,  it  is   not  Gustavus   Adolphus  and   Charles   the  Twelfth. 

It  is  Anders  Olsson  and  Krongards  Johanna,  it  is  Karl  August  and  Jonsson's  Greta. 

It  is  father  and  mother  and   sisters   and   brothers  and   friends,  it  is   the  village 

shoemaker  and  the  tailor  and  the  tanner,  the  people  back  home  who  lived  in  their 

daily  task,  all  we  knew  and  grew  up  with. 

The    fatherland! 

It  is  a  spot  where  we  caught  perch  .  .  . 

The  fatherland! 

It  is  a  coast  with  naked  cliffs  ... 

The  language  poetry  presents  one  variation  of  the  universal  theme  of 
homesickness.  Here  follows  the  stanza  from  Oscar  Levertin  to  which  we 
referred  above: 

Sagofortaljerska,  nar  jag  var  barn  Story-teller,  when  I  v/as  a  child 

drommens  ande  du  vackte,  the   spirit  of  dreams  you   aroused, 

Fantasos'  tommar  av  purpurgarn  Fantasos'  reins  of  crimson  yarn 

gossen  vid  elden  rackte,  handed  the  boy  by  the  fire, 

visor  sjong  fran  min  moders  mun,  sang  songs  from  my  mother's  mouth, 

tanke  gav  leken  vid  bordet  gave  thought  to  the  play  at  the  table. 
Ocksa  for  mig  fran  begynnelsens  stund       Also  for  me  from  the  very  beginning 

skapades   varlden   av   ordet  the  world  was  created  by  the  word. 

The  Swedish-American,  Frans  Ericsson,  offers  this  version  in  "Svenska 
sprdket"  (The  Swedish  Language) : 

Pa  detta  sprak  vi  halsades  till  varlden;  In  this  language  we  were  welcomed 
pa  det  vi  bado  fromt  var  forsta  bon.  into  this  world; 

Det   klingade   i   sang  kring  barndoms-       in  it  we  said  piously  our  first  prayer, 
harden;  jj  f^^g  out  in  song  at  our  childhood's 

det  tydde  for  oss  varldens  kunskapsron.  hearth; 

it    interpreted    the    knowledge    of    the 
world  for  us. 

In  Charles  Sjoberg's  "The  Mother  Tongue,"  it  is  expressed  this  way:  "At 
my  cradle  tunes  were  sung  from  the  song  of  the  mother  tongue.  .  .  ." 
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And,  finally,  in  Karl  Hellberg's  "My  Mother  Tongue,"  it  receives  this 
form:  ".  .  .  language  sung  by  my  mother  at  my  cradle.  .  .  ." 

Frans  Ericsson's  stanza  summarizes  factors  which  are  of  fundamental 
importance,  Swedish  was  the  first  language  the  poet  learned.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  language  first  learned  always  assumes  a  special 
position,  that  it  always  remains  "the  language  of  the  heart.""  Swedish 
was  the  language  of  the  poet's  first  religious  experiences.  The  tenacity 
with  which  man  will  hold  on  to  the  language  in  which  these  experiences 
are  rendered  hardly  needs  illustration.  Be  it  enough  to  point  to  the  "dead" 
languages,  such  as  Latin  and  Sanskrit,  which  are  used  in  worship  many 
centuries  after  they  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  that  form.  The  slowness  of 
the  transition  from  Swedish  to  English  in  the  immigrant  churches  is  an 
example  of  the  same  phenomenon  taken  from  the  very  culture  with  which 
we  are  dealing.  Swedish  was  the  language  of  the  family.  Many  a  child 
of  immigrant  parents  has  witnessed  to  how  long  it  could  keep  this  position 
even  after  ix.  had  been  given  up  completely  in  contacts  with  the  outside 
world.  Finally,  Swedish  was  the  language  in  which  the  poet  first  oriented 
himself  in  this  world.  The  fundamental  connection  between  language  and 
world  view,  which  has  been  assumed  for  a  long  time,  is  currently  being 
studied  in  the  form  of  the  so-called  Sapir-Whorf  hypothesis.  The  hypo- 
thesis holds  that  "all  observers  are  not  led  by  the  same  physical  evidence 
to  the  same  picture  of  the  universe,  unless  their  linguistic  backgrounds  are 
similar,  or  can  in  some  way  be  calibrated.'^  ^  On  the  level  of  emotions, 
Jakob  Bonggren  may  be  referring  to  related  phenomena  when  he  says  in 
"I  frammande  land"  (In  a  Foreign  Country) : 

En  okand  skara  strommar,  An   unknown   crowd   flows, 

vart  bar  jag  mig  beger;  wherever  here  I  go; 

men  uti  vakna  drommar  but    in    day-dreams 

jag    vanner    aterser  I  see  friends  again. 

Mitt  eget  sprak  de  tala,  My  own  language  they  speak, 

min  kansla  de  forsta  .  .  .  my  feelings  they  understand  .  .  . 

The  mother  tongue  is  also  a  travel  companion  and  a  comforter  in 
lonely  moments,  both  for  the  Swedish  expatriate,  Oscar  Levertin,  and  the 
immigrant  poet  in  America: 
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Reskamrat,  du  i  fjarran  land 
under  frammande  himmel 
log  mot  min  langtan,  tryckte  min  hand, 
ledsven  i  Babylons  vimmel. 
Ensamhetssorgen  som  David  du 
sjong  fran  min  sjal  med  din  stamma. 
Var  du  mitt  sallskap,  endast  du, 
hjartat  kande  sig  hemma. 

— Lever  tin 

.  .  .  fastan  vandringsman  pa  vagen 
vill  jag  an  dig  sjunga,  lova, 
ty  du  ar  dock  standigt  den, 
som  da  alia  vanner  svika, 
oforanderligt  ar  lika! 

— Sjoberg 


Travel  companion  in  distant  lands 

under  a  foreign  sky 

you  smiled  to  my  longing,  held  my  hand, 

guide  in  the  throngs  of  Babylon. 

The  sorrow  of  loneliness  like  David  you 

sang  from  my  soul  with  your  voice. 

If  you  were  my  company,  only  you, 

my  heart  would  feel  at  home. 


.  .  .  though  a  wanderer  on  the  road 
I  want  to  sing  to  you,  praise  you, 
because  you  are  constantly  the  one 
who  is  unchangeably  the  same 
when  all  friends  fail. 


If  there  was  not  poetry  to  be  written  in  the  mother  tongue: 


.  .  .  vem  skulle  min  sorg  jag  da  bikta  for, 
dar  jag  bor  som  en  ensling  pa  obebodd  6, 
pa  obebodd  67 

(C  A.  Lonnquist, 
"Till  min  penna") 


.  .  .  who  would  I  confess  my  sorrow  to, 
where  I  am  living  like  a  recluse  on 

an  uninhabited  island, 
on  an  uninhabited  island? 


The  reference  to  Babylon  in  Levertin's  poem  also  has  its  counterpart  in 
Swedish-America.   One  of  the  poets  once  dreamed  of 


.  .  .  ett  pilgrimsfolk, 
over  prariens  vidder  strott, 
ett  enkelt  folk,  med  en  enkel  tolk 
for  de  barn  det  i  Babylon  fott.  .  . 
— Lonnquist 


...  a  people  of  pilgrims, 

scattered  over  the  plains  of  the  prairie, 

a  simple  people,  with  a  simple  spokes- 
man 

for  the  children  it  gave  birth  to  in  Baby- 
lon. .  , 


However,  it  is  not  only  to  the  individual  that  the  mother  tongue  has 
importance,  for  the  whole  Swedish  immigrant  community  depends  on  it 
for  die  preservation  of  its  identity  "in  Babylon."  Many  of  the  poems 
expressing  this  thought  reveal  a  missionary  fervor.  In  Jakob  Bonggren's 
words: 


.  .  .  ditt  hemlands  grans  for  dig  blev 

alltfor  trang, 
du  for  pa  vikingfard  med  segersang, 
och    runt   kring    jorden    sig   ditt  valde 

stracker. 


.  .  .  your  homeland's  borders  became  too 

narrow  for  you. 
You  went  on  a  viking  journey  with  a 

song  of  victory, 
and    around    the  earth    your  dominion 

reaches. 
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The  thought  that  the  Swedes  in  America  had  a  mission  as  "kultur- 
barare,"  carriers  of  culture,  is  quite  prominent  in  the  writings  of  G,  N. 
Malm,  and  not  only  for  the  sake  of  Swedish  national  identity  but  also 
for  the  sake  of  the  emerging  American  culuire.  As  far  as  the  former 
objective  is  concerned.  Malm  points  out  in  his  novel  Charli  Johnson, 
svensk-amerikan  (Charlie  Johnson,  Swedish- American),  that  the  immi- 
grant's dream  of  preserving  both  language  and  nationality  in  the  new  en- 
vironment soon  fades  away  when  confronted  with  "naked  reality."  He 
adds,  however:  "The  future  will  have  to  show  if  the  Swedish  metal,  the 
[Swedish]  character,  has  enough  strength  and  lustre  never  completely 
to  disappear  in  the  huge  melting  pot  which  constitutes  the  American 
nation."^^  In  his  play  Hdrute  (Out  Here)  ten  years  later,  in  1919,  he  has 
lost  all  hope  of  preserving  the  Swedish  language,  but  is  even  more  em- 
phatic in  his  assertion  of  the  role  of  the  S'^'edes  as  "kulturbarare."  "Direk- 
tbr"  Borg,  the  successful  Swedish  businessman,  who  sometimes  seems  to 
speak  for  Malm  himself,  puts  it  this  way:  "Why  shouldn't  we  be  carriers 
of  culture  as  well  as  other  nations?  How  will  it  be  possible  for  the 
American  race,  if  it  is  going  to  become  a  special  race  or  nation,  to  be 
formed  or  cast  if  we  Swedes  do  not  contribute  what  we  own  of  beauty 
and  value.  .  .  ?  What  did  the  superficial  Yankee  or  the  conceited  Puritan 
know  about  singing  before  Jenny  Lind  came  over  here  .  .  .  ?"^^ 

The  concern  over  the  pressures  exerted  on  the  Swedish  language 
in  the  immigrant  community  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
"Nya  banor"  (New  Tracks)  by  Ernst  W.  Olson,  we  find  something  as 
unique  as  a  versified  polemic  concerning  the  preservation  of  Swedish 
culture  in  America  between  the  Swedish  poet  Carl  Snoilsky  and  Olson. 
In  "Emigrationen"  (The  Emigration),  quoted  by  Olson,  the  Swedish  poet 
laments  the  steady  stream  of  emigrants  who  leave  Sweden  for  "the  land 
which  lures  like  a  dream,"  only  to  become  "a  rill  [which]  soon  disappears, 
swallowed  by  the  broad  stream  of  the  Mississippi."  The  metaphor  of 
the  rill  or  creek  is  continued  in  Snoilsky's  discussion  of  language: 

In  i  bruset  backen  soker  passa  Into  the  roar  the  creek  tries  to  fit 

spraket,  som  fran  hemmets  dal  han  har;      the    language    it    has    from   the    home 
men  da  ryter  jattens  vattenmassa  valley; 

och  till  sig  det  lilla  sorlet  drar.  but  then  the  giant's  waters  roar 

and  pull  to  them  the  little  murmur. 
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He  concludes  that  the  emigrating  Swedes  have  become  "alien  to  the  tunes 
of  Svea,  alien  to  the  memories  of  the  North!" 

Olson  finds  this  lamentation  far  too  gloomy  and  maintains  that  "the 
children  of  Sweden  in  the  woods  of  the  North,  on  the  prairies  of  the  West 
still  recognize  their  mother  .  .  ."  and  he  continues: 


Hur  tungomalen  an  har  ute  soria 
och  livet  larmar  utan  hejd  och  band, 
dock  hores  modersmalets  kalla  porla, 
ja,  till  och  med  vid  Mississippis  strand. 


No   matter   how  the  tongues   out   here 
bu22  and  life  makes  noise  without  check 

or  restraint, 
nevertheless  the  spring  of  the  mother 

tongue  can  be  heard  murmuring, 
yes,  even  on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi. 


But  after  praising  all  those  who  fulfill  "the  law  of  national  service  towards 
the  beautiful  tongue  of  the  fatherland,"  he  sends  a  greeting  to  "the  poet 
of  complaint"  in  Sweden  which  partly  confirms  Snoilsky's  apprehensions. 
Out  here  new  demands  come  first,  the  demands  of  "the  new  giant  who  is 
creating  his  past  and  his  future  in  one  single  stroke"  and  who  is  not  satis- 
fied with  copying  the  old  world,  but  gives  to  society  his  own  features. 
No  doubt  this  must  mean  the  disappearance  of  the  immigrant  culture  as 
predicted.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  poem  by  Snoilsky,  "Sverige  i  Amerika" 
(Sweden  in  America),  which,  if  later  than  "The  Emigration,"  must  be 
a  retraction  of  his  earlier  misgivings,  perhaps  after  reading  Olson's  polemic. 
Snoilsky  says: 


Sverige  i  Amerika!  Jag  domde 
falskt  en  gang  att  all  den  kraft, 
vi   tomde   i  den   Nya  Verldens  oppna 

famn, 
skulle  drunkna  som  i  Niagara, 
af  det  svenska  mer  ej  ofrigt  vara 
an  i  dofvande,  omattlig  hvirfel 
skingrade  atomer  utan  namn. 

Nej,  det  lefver!  — Se,  med  sega  tagor 
holl  det  stand  mot  ofvermaktens  vagor, 
vann  sig  saker  mark  och  aktadt  riun. 
Ej  dess  sprak,  den  yppersta  klenoden, 
ofverrostas  mer  af  f ramlingsf loden : 
tryggt  det  Ijuder  som  pa  egen  botten, 
har  omkring  ett  svenskt  palladium. 


Sweden  in  America!    I  judged 

falsely  once  that  all  the  strength 

we  poured  into  the  open  arms  of  the 

New  World, 
would  drown  as  in  Niagara, 
nothing  more  be  left  of  what  was  Swed- 
ish 
than  scattered  atoms  without  a  name 
in  a  deafening,  insatiable  whirlpool. 

No,  it  lives!  — See,  with  tough  threads 
it   held  out  against   the   waves    of  the 

superior  power, 
won  secure  ground  and  an  honored  place 

for  itself. 
Its  language,  the  foremost  treasure, 
is  no  longer  overpowered  by  the  flood 

of  strangers: 
confidentially,  as  on  its  own  ground, 
it  sounds  here  around  a  Swedish  palla- 
dium. 
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The  poets  upholding  Swedish  around  this  immigrant  palladium  alter- 
nated between  praising  the  mother  tongue  as  a  living  force  which  "with 
bonds  of  love  can  unite  us  to  one  people"  in  a  land  of  strangers  and  ex- 
pressing concern  over  "the  dividing  forces"  at  work  in  the  community. 
J.  A,  Enander  sounds  the  warning  signal  in  "The  Swedish  Language"  and 
admonishes  the  language: 


Klinga,  du  kraftiga,  Ijufva  och  rena 
sprak  med   din  malmklang  i   tal  och  i 

sang! 
Klinga  att  splittrade  krafterna  ena: 
Vack  du  vart  slagte  ur  dvalan  sa  lang: 
Vack  det  att  alska  att  varda  och  varna 
skatten,  som  eges  af  yngling  och  tarna! 


Sound,  you  powerful,  sweet  and  pure 
language  with   your  ring  of   metal   in 

speech  and  song! 
Sound  to  unite  the  scattered  forces: 
Arouse   our   generation    from   its   long 

sleep: 
Arouse  it  to  love,  to  cherish  and  guard 
the  treasure  which  is  owned  by  young 

men  and  maidens. 

In  C.  A,  Lonnquist's  "To  my  Pen"  a  pessimism  reminiscent  of  Ecclesiastes 
is  rampant: 


Som  gras  och  som  ho  i  en  oken  min  sang 
ar  domd  dll  att  tvina  och  do  och  forga. . . 
Ack,  vore  den  blott  sin  frihet  beskard, 
men  den  foddes  i  kedjor  i  frammande 

land  .  ,  . 
Med  Babel  ett  den  slakten  ar 
om  blott  nagra  fattiga,  flyktiga  ar. 
Den  klang,  som  en  gang  var  faderna  kar, 
ej  dess  ora  ens  nu  forstar  .  .  . 


Like  grass  and  like  hay  in  a  desert  my 

song 
is  destined  to  wither  and  die  and 

perish  .  .  . 
Oh,  if  it  only  had  its  freedom, 
but  it  was  born  in  chains  in  a  foreign 

land  .  .  . 
One  with  Babel  this  people  will  be 
in  a  few  brief  years. 
The  sound  which  was  once  dear  to  our 

forefathers, 
its  ear  does  not  understand  even  now  .  . . 


This  prediction  concerning  Swedish  in  America,  so  like  Snoilsky's  first 
poem,  proved  true:  Swedish  did  not  long  survive  World  War  I.  To  Lonn- 
quist  and  his  colleagues  this  was  a  great  tragedy  because  the  disappearance 
of  Swedish  in  America  meant  nothing  less  than  that  "the  strength  of  the 
forefathers"  was  lost. 


En  ringa  krusning  ofver  vattnets  yta, 
som  lamnar  efter  sig  ej  minsta  spar, 
det  folk  ar  likt,  som  ej  sitt  val  forstar, 
men  later  locka  sig  sitt  arf  utbyta 
mot  sjalfvisk  vinning.    Lugnt  dess   da'r 

forflyta, 
dock  forr'n  det  tror  sin  undergang  det 

nar. 

— Lonnquist 


Like  a  mere  ripple  on  the  surface 

of  the  water, 
which  leaves  behind  it  not  the  least  trace, 
is  a  people  which,  not  understanding  its 

own  good, 
allows  itself  to  be  lured  into  exchanging 

its  inheritance 
for  selfish  gain.  Calmly  its  days  pass  by, 
but  sooner  than   it  thinks   it  meets  its 

destruction. 
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The  accusation  against  the  Swedes  of  being  especially  disposed  to 
give  up  their  own  language  and  culture  is  found  in  many  authors,  but 
similar  accusations  occur  in  other  immigrant  groups  as  well  and  are 
characteristic  of  the  kind  of  cultural  introspection  that  was  common  in 
the  immigrant  community.  J.  S.  Carlson  maintains  that  "when  the  Swedes 
are  to  let  something  go,  it  is,  of  course,  always  the  Swedish  things  .  .  . 
that  have  to  grvQ  way.  This  has  long  been  their  custom.  It  is  one  of  their 
faults,  a  big  and  ugly  fault.  Other  peoples  set  their  own  first;  the  Swedes  set 
theirs  last."^^ 

C.  F.  Peterson  says  equally  plainly  that  "no  other  foreigner  becomes 
so  thoroughly  americanized  in  this  linguistic  respect  as  the  Swede  and  the 
Norwegian."^'^  In  some  poems  the  moral  aspect  of  the  problem  figures 
very  prominently.  Giving  up  one's  language  and  culture  is  an  indication 
of  moral  inferiority.  In  Ernst  Lindblom's  poem  "Kontraster"  ( Contrasts ) , 
the  problem  is  presented  in  black  and  white  in  the  persons  of  two  Swedish 
girls  who  react  very  differently  to  the  new  environment.  About  the  first,  bad, 
girl  it  is  said: 


Det  laspande  yankee-spraket 
hon  larde  sig  inom  kort, 
fick  paokning  uti  lonen 
och  glomde  sin  svenska  bort. 

En  hogmodets  ande  smugit 
sig  in  i  den  unga  sjal, 
den  fosterlandskanslan  sokte 
der  langsamt  kvafva  ihjel. 

For  den  skull  amerikanskan 
hon  efterharmat  i  smatt 
tills  slutligen  utaf  denna 
hon  lojlig  halfstampel  fatt. 


The  lisping  Yankee  language 
she  learned  shortly, 
got  a  raise  in  wages 
and  forgot  her  Swedish. 

A  spirit  of  pride  had  stolen 
into  the  young  soul, 
it  tried  slowly  to  quench 
the  love  of  the  fatherland. 

For  that  reason  she  copied 

the  American  woman  in  small  things 

until  finally  from  her 

she  got  a  ridiculous  ""half  stamp." 


The  other,  good,  girl  stays  faithful  to  her  heritage  and  is  ashamed  "to  let 
loose  her  bad  English." 


Den  praktiga  unga  flickan! 
Jag  sag  henne  sedan  som  gast 
besoka,  ej  lange  sedan, 
en  fosterlandsk  svenskmannafest. 

Och  klangfuUt  i  muntert  samkvam 
Ijod  svenskan — ej  fuUt  korrekt, 
men  som  den  af  manga  talas 
pa  arlig  provinsdialekt. 


The  excellent  young  girl! 
I  saw  her  later  as  a  guest 
visiting,  not  long  ago, 
a  patriotic  Swedish  festival. 

And  sonorously  in  happy  conversations 
sounded    the    Swedish — not    quite    cor- 
rectly, 
but  as  it  is  spoken  by  many 
in  an  honest  provincial  dialect. 
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The  poem  ends  with  an  admonition  to  ail  young  Swedes  to  marry  the 
"good"  girls,  then  the  Swedish  race  will  grow  and  become  useful  on 
"Colimibi  shores." 

It  is  only  natural  that  something  that  was  looked  upon  as  possessing 
such  inestimable  value  as  the  mother  tongue  would  be  endowed  with  great 
qualities  in  every  respect.  Swedish- American  literature  abounds  in  eulogies, 
many  of  which  use  attributes  of  long  standing  in  native  Swedish  language 
poetry,  such  as  manliness,  strength,  and  nobility.  On  the  whole  the  sym- 
bols indicating  strength  and  masculinity  dominate,  but  an  antithetical 
arrangement  of  qualities  is  not  unusual.  Both  in  Hellberg's  "My  Mother 
Tongue"  and  Bonggren's  "The  Swedish  Song,"  we  find  that  the  language 
and  the  literature  have  "the  ring  of  silver  and  of  steel."  Other  symbols  of  its 
strength  are  copper,  thunder,  a  clear  flame,  a  sword,  a  storm,  and  water- 
falls. It  also  has  been  "hammered  on  an  anvil,"  it  "frightens  enemies," 
and  it  "breaks  yokes."  Yes,  in  one  rather  humorous  account  of  a  fight 
in  a  lumber  camp,  it  is  even  stated  that  "the  Swede  he  swore  in  Swedish, 
and  therefore  was  left  alone."  What  more  can  one  ask  for  in  the  way  of 
linguistic  power? 

The  symbols  which  indicate  a  certain  antithetical  mildness  in  Swedish 
include  "the  soft  tone  of  the  flute,"  "the  murmur  of  brooks,"  the  sound 
of  "lyres,"  and  the  ability  "to  charm  friends"  and  "to  give  comfort." 

In  contrast  to  the  beauty  of  Swedish,  we  find,  also  with  parallels  in 
Swedish  poetry,  that  the  foreign  tongues  are  rather  lacking  in  good  quali- 
ties. English,  already  proclaimed  by  Tegner  to  be  "a  language  made  for 
stuttering,"  is  naturally  the  main  object  of  this  negative  side  of  Swedish- 
American  language  poetry.  We  have  already  quoted  the  passage  about 
"the  lisping  Yankee  language."  Another  author  also  notices  the  lisp 
and  compares  "the  lisping  of  hucksters"  to  "the  language  of  glory  and 
heroes."  In  Malm's  novel,  Charlie  Johnson,  Swedish-American,  the  new 
arrival  comments  on  the  English  he  hears  in  this  uncomplimentary  way: 
"Ish,  what  an  ugly  language!  It  is  true,  he  had  read  Sturzen-Becker 
[author  of  an  English  text}  and  labored  with  [English]  grammar  and 
written  a  good  deal,  but  he  would  probably  never  speak  as  fast  and  ugly 
as  he  heard  others  do."  Later  on  Charlie  is  forced  to  admit  that  there 
are  English  words  (used  in  American-Swedish)  "which  fitted  rather  well 
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in  all  their  shortness — and  ugliness.  .  .  ."  The  village  philosopher  in 
the  novel  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  not  even  Shakespeare  can  be 
compared  to  the  great  Swedish  poets  because  of  the  inadequacies  of  English 
as  a  literary  language!  ^^ 

This  hostility  towards  English  was  partly  the  product  of  the  Yankee's 
contempt  for  the  greenhorn,  often  expressed  in  ridicule  of  his  attempts 
at  speaking  English.  Imitations  of  Swedish  and  other  immigrant  accents 
was  a  favorite  pastime  among  the  English-speaking,  and  somehow  the 
linguistic  deficiencies  of  the  immigrants  were  considered  evidence  of  in- 
tellectual and  cultural  deficiencies.  The  minority  responded  with  a  con- 
tempt of  its  own. 

The  learning  situations  were  not  favorable  in  the  immigrant  com- 
munities. Few  of  the  Swedes  arrived  with  any  knowledge  of  English  at  all, 
and  mostly  the  first  few  years  in  the  new  country  were  so  filled  by  the 
struggle  for  survival  that  tliere  was  little  or  no  time  for  real  study  of 
English.  Besides  the  immigrants  formed  their  own  groups  and  in  many 
ways  avoided  contact  with  the  English-speaking  environment,  as  did  the 
"good"  girl  in  tlie  poem  "Contrasts."  Those  immigrants  who  chose  the 
road  of  the  "bad"  girl,  that  of  rapid  assimilation,  were  not  heard  from 
in  the  immigrant  literature  even  if  they  made  fine  contributions  in  other 
areas.  And,  as  Charlie  Johnson  observes,  "some  hated  Swedish  and  chat- 
tered nothing  but  bad  and  ugly  English."^^  Ernst  Skarstedt,  here  in  an 
unusually  frivolous  mood,  comments  on  the  learning  of  English  in  a  ballad 
entitled  "Svensk-amerikanska — och  lite'  till"  ( Swedish- American — and  a 
little  more) : 

I  borjan  ha  vi  ratt  mycket  brak  In  the  beginning  we  have  a  lot  of  trouble 

att  lara  oss  det  nya  landets  sprak —  learning  the  language  of  the  new  coun- 

och  lite'  till.  try — and  a  little  more. 

Ty  icke  gar  det  just  i  en  vandning  For  it  is  not  done  in  a  moment  to  learn 
att  lara  engelska  till  fullandning;  English  to  perfection; 

ratt  mangen  fins,  som  den  aldrig  lar,  quite  a  few  there  are  who  never  learn  it, 

om  an  i  20  ar  han  varit,  har —  even   if  they  stay  here  for  20  years — 

och  lite'  till.  and  a  little  more. 

One  of  the  most  popular  linguistic  subjects  in  the  Swedish-American 
literature  is  that  of  "mixat  sprik,"  mixed  language,  one  of  H.  L.  Mencken's 
Mongrelian  languages.  Even  if  English  and  Swedish  may  well  "gtt  along 
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together,"  as  Professor  J.  S.  Carlson  maintained,  there  arises  a  problem  which 
Johan  Person  summarizes  this  way:  "Two  languages  cannot  exist  side  by 
side  like  English  and  Swedish  in  this  country'  without  one  being  influenced 
by  the  other."^®  Skarstedt  is  one  of  a  great  number  of  Swedish-American 
poets  to  poke  fun  at  "mixat  sprik." 


Och  derfor  xnangen  hors  spraken  mixa 
och  tala  om  hur  han  allt  skall  jixa  .  .  . 


And    therefore   many   a   man    is    heard 

mixing  the  languages 
and  speaking  about  fixing  everything . . . 


But,  he  as  well  as  most  of  his  colleagues  felt, 


.  .  .  att  ilia  later  en  sadan  blandning. 
Att  vanda  spraken  sa  upp  och  ned, 
det  ar  en  ganska  ful  och  trakig  sed — 
och  lite'  till. 


An  unknown  author  writes: 

Vad  skonhet  och  vad  poesi 

i  varje  sprak,  vad  harmoni 

ud  sig  sjalvt  det  bjuder! 

Men  Sveas  sprak,  som  klangfullt  var, 

i  detta  landet  andrats  har — 

hor  har,  hur  det  Ijuder. 


.  .  .  that  such  a  mixture  sounds  bad. 

To  turn  the  languages  upside  down  like 

that, 
it  is  a  rather  ugly  and  bad  custom — 

and  a  litde  more. 


What  beauty  and  what  poetry 

in  every  language,  what  harmony 

it  offers  in  itself! 

But   the  language   of   Svea   which    was 

sonorous, 
has  changed  in  this  country — 
hear  here  how  it  sounds. 


And  he  goes  on  to  fill  the  next  few  stanzas  with  the  favorite  idioms  of  "mixat 
spr&k:" 


Man  tornar  karnan,  krossar  strdt, 
man  filar  tajerd,  kommer  Idt, 
gor  business  och  blir  chitad. 
Man  huntar  jabbar,  kdtschar  work, 
man  reser  tjipt  till  New-y-ork, 
av  frauds  man  bliver  tritad. 

Man  mdkar  baxar,  fixar  ting, 
man  bliver  member  i  en  ring 
och  stumdom  afel  lesig. 
Man  travlar  radar,  tjdnsar  trdn, 
man  spikar  engelskt  mycket  plan, 
blir  hortad  eller  kresig. 


One  turns  the  corner,  crosses  streets, 
one  feels  tired,  comes  late, 
does  business  and  is  cheated. 
One  hunts  jobs,  catches  work, 
one  travels  cheaply  to  New  York, 
by  friends  one  is  treated. 

One  makes  boxes,  fixes  things, 
one  becomes  a  member  in  a  ring 
and  sometimes  awful  lazy. 
One  travels  roads,  changes  trains, 
one  speaks  English  very  plain, 
becomes  hurt  or  crazy. 


Even  when  the  poem  contains  "a  story,"  the  main  objective  is  often  simply 
to  poke  fun  at  the  new  form  of  speech.  Herman  Stockenstrom's  ballad  "Det 
nya  modersm^let"  (The  New  Mother  Tongue)  is  an  example  of  this. 
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Farval  till  Stockholm,  dess  morka  Farewell  to  Stockholm,  its  dark  lanes, 

grander,  to  old  Svea,  its  beautiful  shores! 

till  gamla  Svea,  dess  skona  strander!  Farewell  Swedish!    Now  Fredrika  will 

Farval,  du  svenska!  Nu  skall  Fredrika  speak  only  English  like  other  big  shots, 
som  annat  storfolk  blott  English  spika. 

To  'the  new  world'  to  make  money 

Till  'nya  verla'  att  monni  jixiiko.  she  went,  Fredrika,  the  gay  lassie, 

hon  for,  Fredrika,  den  muntra  daka,  and  before  she  has  yet  gotten  a  hat 
och  forr'n  hon  annu  fatt  hatt  pa  skalle,  on  her  head, 

hon  manga  ganger  har  kdtchat  kalle.  she  has  caught  cold  many  times. 

After  describing  some  of  Fredrika's  experiences  in  America,  the  poet  con- 
cludes: 

Hon  lever  lyckligt.   Man  henne  prisar  She  lives  happily.  One  praises  her 

for  hennes  ogon,  tva  fina  pisar;  for  her  eyes,  two  fine  pieces; 

men  mest  jag  prisar  den  nya  svenska,  but  most  I  praise  the  new  Swedish 

som  ar  sa  olik  den  fosterlandska.  which  is  so  unlike  the   "fatherlandish" 


There  are  also  innumerable  prose  passages  to  be  found  in  "mixat  sprdk." 
In  the  following  example,  a  Minnesota  farmer  is  giving  advice  to  some 

1  Q 

newcomers: 

"Ju  must  tak  god  kar  af  jur  halt,  just  i  de  beginning,  annars  kan  ju  inte  ex- 
pekta  att  lefva  lang,  ty  klimatet  ar  different  from  det  i  Sveden.  Jag  var  sick  i  tva 
summers,  bekas  jag  icke  tog  kar  af  mig  i  de  beginning.  Annars  ar  klimatet  inte  att 
komplana  ofver,  och  monna  porsens  saga,  att  det  ar  lika  godt  som  i  Sveden.  Men  purti 
hard  work  ar  det  att  get  alang  in  Amerika,  det  kommer  ju  att  faind  out.  Jag  hor,  att 
ju  tanker  ga  till  rallraden  to  work.  Ja,  dar  makar  en  nock  god  bissness,  bara  en  far 
remana  frisk.  Men  verri  hard  ar  det,  ska  jag  saga,  att  slipa  i  tents  pa  bluffar  mellan 
svampar  i  de  summertajm  och  fajta  med  muskiter  mornings  and  evenings.  Mot 
muskiterna  hjalper  natting  sa  well  som  att  smoka  i  kampen,  ty  smok  likar  de  inte 
at  all.  Basta  bissnesset  om  vintern  ar  ju  nock  att  work  i  de  woods  eller  kutta  kard- 
wood  for  farmers.  Ju  kan  nock  inte  orna  sa  moch  manni  om  vintern  som  in  de 
summer,  men  ju  kan  at  list  sava  jur  manni  och  inte  spanna  dem  pa  bardinghus  och 
saloner,  om  ju  fixar  tings  sa,  att  ju  ar  bissi  all  de  jir  raund.  God  luck,  bojs,  ju  vill 
gatt  lang  all  rait!" 

This  is  what  we  may  call  "folkloristic"  American-Swedish,  a  variety  of 
the  language  which  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  writings  of  the  type  just 
illustrated  and  in  jokes.  Perhaps  the  term  "mixat  spr^k"  ought  to  be  re- 
served for  this  type  of  language.  No  examples  of  this  type  have  been  found 
in  works  with  a  serious  intent.  The  idioms  have  been  drawn  from  spoken 
American-Swedish,  but  h  is  very  rare  that  they  occur  with  the  high  frequency 
that  we  find  in  this  literature.    What  we  may  call  "normal"  American- 
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Swedish  has  a  loanword  frequency  ranging  between  zero  and  eight  per  cent 
according  to  counts  based  on  recorded  interviews.  In  "folkloristic"  American- 
Swedish  we  find  frequencies  as  high  as  fifty  per  cent. 

Arthur  A.  Anderson's  poem  "Mr.  Shoholme"  belongs  Hnguistically  in 
the  border  region  between  "folkloristic"  literature  and  another  type  which, 
for  various  purposes,  uses  "normal"  American-Swedish. 

Di  cldmar  Master  Shoholme  var  en  They  claim  Mr.  Shoholme  was  an  out- 

utstuderad  rackare,  and-out  scoundrel, 

som  inte  brydde  sej  ett  dyft  who  did  not  care  a  whit 

om  andras  ve  och  val,  about  others'  woe  and  weal, 

att  han  var  mean  och  krokig  som  en  that  he  was  mean  and  crooked  like  a 

korkskruv,  a  en   stackare,  corkscrew  and  a  wretch 

som  for  en  vattenvalling  kunde  who  for  a  bowl  of  water-gruel  would  sell 

salja  bort  sin  sjal.  his  soul. 

If  the  use  of  American-Swedish  in  the  "folkloristic"  type  of  writing  is 
intended  simply  to  be  humorous,  and  perhaps  in  some  instances  to  dis- 
courage the  use  of  "degraded  Swedish,"  we  have  an  additional  and  more 
legitimately  stylistic  reason  in  "Mr.  Shoholme,"  that  of  realism.  The  type 
may  be  compared  to  Robert  Burns  among  English  poets  and  Gustaf  Froding 
among  Swedish.  The  local  color  of  the  idiom  is  unmistakable  and  contrib- 
utes to  the  vivid  presentation  of  Mr.  Shoholme.  In  a  poem  like  E.  W.  Olson's 
"Julkalaset"  (The  Christmas  Party),  a  hexameter  epic  probably  modelled 
after  the  Swedish-Finnish  poet  Johan  Ludvig  Runeberg,  the  realistic  intent 
dominates  completely.  It  may  seriously  be  questioned  v/hether  the  author 
at  all  desired  the  humorous  touch  that  American-Swedish  almost  always 
conveys.  Runeberg  certainly  had  no  such  intent  in  his  epics  but  used  every- 
day vocabulary  in  order  to  evoke  a  feeling  of  closeness  to  the  reality  which 
he  portrayed.  It  seems  quite  fair  to  assume  that  E.  W.  Olson  had  exactly  the 
same  reason  for  using  American-Swedish.  Here  are  a  few  lines  from  "The 
Christmas  Party": 

Alia  nu  slagit  sig  ner.    I  den  rymliga,  All  now  had  sat  down.    In  the  spacious 

bonade  parlorn,  cozy  parlor, 

pastorn  med  fru  tagit  plats  i  var  sin  the    pastor    with    his    wife    had    taken 

valdiga  gungstol,  seats,   each   in   a  huge   rocking-chair, 

bred  som  ett  gangande  skepp,  men  for-  broad  like  a  ship   at  sea,   but  the   up- 

hydningen  den  var  av  lader.  holstery  was  of  leather. 

Morbror  och   svagrarna,  parade   har  en  Uncle    and    brothers-in-law,    paired   oflF 

var  med  sin  missis,  here,  each  one  with  his  missis, 
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slot  kring  prastfolket  ring;  dar  satt  closed    the    circle    around    the    pastor's 

gillesvarden  desslikes,  family;  there  sat  in  addition  the  host, 

savlig  men  fryntlig  darhos,  den  rike  stor-  timid    but  jovial  also,   the   rich    (big) 

farmaren  Cornfelt;  farmer  Cornfelt; 

agde  av  jord  halvannan  sektion  pa  sa  nar  who  owned  a  section  and  a  half  of  land 

som  en  atting,  except  for  an  eighth, 

Poland-Chinas  i  hundradetal  och  drag-  Poland-Chinas    in    hundreds    and    full- 

djur  av  fullblod  blooded    draught-animals 

samt    en    oraknelig    hjord    vitgrimliga,  and    an   innumerable   herd   of   mottled, 

hornfria  Herefords, —  hornless  Herefords, 

aktades  stadse  som  framst  bland  farmare-  generally    regarded    as   foremost  among 

gubbar  i  Swede  Home.  the  farmers  in  Swede  home. 

Men  uti  vardagsrummet  bredvid  sags  ett  But   in   the   living-room   close   by   was 

myller  av  ungdom  seen  a  multitude  of  young  people, 

trangas  om  eldstadens  nisch  och  kappas  crowding  each  other  for  the  nook  of  the 

om  baywindowbdnkar,  fireplace  and  competing  for  bay  win- 

lagga   beslag   uppa   lost   och   fast,    som  dow  seats, 

dugde  till  sittplats,  taking   hold    of    loose   and   fast  things 

inklusive   den    nya,    statliga   davenport-  which  could  serve  as  seats, 

soffan,  including  the  new,  magnificent  daven- 

— maken  till  soffa  ej  fanns  i  fyra  angran-  port  sofa, 

sande  township.  — the    like    of   which   was    not    to    be 

found  in  four  neighboring  townships. 

The  American-Swedish  vocabulary  used  includes  such  typical  words  as 
coyoter  'coyotes',  parlorn  "the  parlor',  township  'township',  cake  'cake',  and 
hardsauce  'hardsauce'.  None  of  these  words  is  marked  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  discourse  by  quotation  marks  or  itaiicization  in  the  original,  not  even 
such  rather  striking  compounds  as  bayiuindowbdnkar  'bay  window  seats'  and 
the  Homeric  epithet  bulldoggnosige  'bulldognosed.'  Only  the  word  greven 
'the  gravy'  is  put  within  quotation  marks,  probably  because  of  its  form 
which  deviates  more  from  the  English  than  any  of  the  other  words. 

The  two  most  famous  writers  of  American-Swedish  are  Anna  Olson 
and  G.  N.  Malm.  Both  use  it  quite  effectively  for  the  purpose  of  realism,  and 
occasionally  humor.  In  Anna  Olson's  En  prarieunges  funderingar  (The 
Thoughts  of  a  Prairie  Kid ) ,  the  frequency  of  the  English  loanwords  is  quite 
low,  only  one  or  two  per  cent,  while  Fran  sohidan  (From  the  Sunny  Side) 
and  Bilder  frdn  jubelfesten  (Pictures  from  the  Anniversary  Celebration) 
show  great  variations,  from  close  to  zero  to  eight  per  cent.  Especially  the 
many  conversations  show  strong  influences  from  the  speech  that  "Aina" 
probably  heard  daily.  However,  her  style  is  such  as  to  suggest  the  constant 
presence  of  a  Swedish- American  as  narrator,  and  a  careful  use  of  American- 
isms also  in  the  narrative  serves  to  underscore  this.  If  most  of  the  so-called 
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poetry  poking  fun  of  "mixat  sprdk"  is  completely  void  of  literary  qualities, 
this  is  not  true  of  Anna  Olson's  writings.  They  reveal  a  keen  power  of  ob- 
servation as  well  as  a  flair  for  style  and  an  appealing  sense  of  humor.  There 
are  few  references  to  the  language  problems  in  Anna  Olson's  writings,  but 
in  the  preface  to  From  the  Sunny  Side,  "Bref  till  farbror  X"  (A  Letter  to 
Uncle  X)  she  says:  "Tor  the  sake  of  variation  I  have  .  .  .  used  three  different 
languages  in  writing  these  'stories' — Swedish,  "rotvalska,  and  the  dialect  of 
Varmland.  Long  live  Swedish!  But  what  about  the  'rotvalska'?  — ^Well,  we 
certainly  cannot  just  'proudly  pass  it  by' — isn't  that  right! — since  it  does  play 
a  rather  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  Swedish- American  people."^"  The 
"Prairie  kid"  sometimes  comments  on  the  language  of  her  acquaintances: 


De  har  en  bund  som  heter  Trip.  Nar  ban  kom  in,  var  ban  smutsig  pa  tas- 
sarna.  Da  sade  mr  Martinson  at  bonom:  'Ga  ut  ma  daj,  Trip,  du  a  sa  moddH' — 
'Moddi,'  det  ar  ett  lustigt  ord.    Sa  sager  vi  inte  hemma  i  Lindsborg.^^ 

Tbey  bave  a  dog  wbose  name  is  Trip.  Wben  be  came  in  bis  paws  were 
dirty.  Then  Mr.  Martinson  said  to  bim:  'Go  out,  Trip,  you  are  so  muddy!' — 
'Muddy,'  that  is  a  funny  word.   We  don't  say  tliat  back  bome  in  Lindsborg. 

Also  in  Pictures  from  the  Anniversary  Celebration  we  sometimes  have  the 
feeling  that  it  is  a  wide-eyed  little  "prairie  kid"  who  is  listening  in  on  the 
strange  talk  of  the  grown-ups: 

Men  prastfolket  di  konne  inte  stdnda't  mer  an  i  fam  ar — a  ja  blamar  dora 
inte.  —  Ho  ba  killat  mange  mannsker  ma  si  illacka  tonga,  missi  Malmkvest.  Ho 
bar  en  tonger  lad  pa  sett  samvete  ve  dar  bara  lajet.  —  A  vi  ba  kallat  a  kcdlat  — 
den  ene  prasten  atter  den  annra  ba  vi  kallat,  a  ja  tanker  vi  far  bolla  pa  te  kalla. 
Alia  a  di,  kan  vetta,  radda  for  te  komma  bit.  Di  ba  la  fatt  for  se,  att  denna  bara 
forsamlinga  bara  veil  mdka  trobhel  for  sin  prast.  —  Da  a  hardt  te  tanka,  att  vi 
allibop  sa  fa  soffra  i'ot  da  som  e  enda  mannska  ba  gjort.  Missi  Malmkvest  bo 
a  da  dbel  te  mdka  fienskap  imilla  di  baste  vanner  —  da  a  da  ett  som 
a  sakert.   .  .  ?^ 

But  die  pastor's  family  tbey  couldn't  stand  it  more  than  five  years — and 
I  don't  blame  tbem.  Sbe  bas  killed  many  people  with  ber  evil  tongue,  Mrs. 
Malmkvist.  She  bas  a  heavy  load  on  ber  conscience  by  this  time. — And  we  bave 
called  and  called — one  minister  after  the  other  we  have  called,  and  I  think  we 
will  bave  to  go  on  calling.  Tbey  are  all  afraid,  you  know,  to  come  here.  Tbey 
bave  gotten  the  idea  that  this  congregation  only  wants  to  make  trouble  for  their 
minister. — It  is  hard  to  think  that  we  all  bave  to  suffer  for  what  one  single  per- 
son bas  done.  Mrs.  Malmkvist  is  really  able  to  make  enmity  between  the  best 
friends — that   is   certain.   .    .    . 
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G.  N.  Malm  has  already  been  quoted.  He  very  often  touches  on  the 
language  problems  both  in  his  novel  Charlie  Johnson,  Swedish-American 
and  in  his  play  Out  Here.  In  a  postscript  to  the  play,  he  gives  Anna  Olson 
credit  for  having  shown  him  how  important  it  is  in  describing  Swedish- 
American  characters  that  they  are  allowed  to  use  "their  own,  unfalsified 
everyday  language  which  has  so  often  unjustly  been  ridiculed."  He  is  empha- 
tic in  maintaining  that  it  exists:  "This  language  exists  ...  it  is  used  in  the 
city  and  in  the  countryside,  by  high  and  low  and  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
we  often  want  to  admit.  Ugly  or  beautiful,  it  is  currency  in  wide  use  and 
other  nations  here  have  the  same  experience.""^ 

Malm  follows  Anna  Olson's  precept  with  great  thoroughness.  His 
American-Swedish  vocabulary  contains  over  500  words,  and  the  integration 
of  the  loanwords  into  the  dialect-colored  speech  of  his  characters  is  quite 
authentic.  He  succeeds  in  emphasizing  certain  traits  in  his  main  characters 
simply  by  varying  the  degree  to  which  they  use  loanwords  and  switch  be- 
tween Swedish  and  English.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  "folkloristic"  Ameri- 
can-Swedish we  illustrated  above.  It  is  tempting  to  think  that  we  are  actually 
confronted  with  the  embryo  of  a  new  style  which,  had  the  conditions  under 
which  the  immigrant  writers  were  working  been  different,  might  have  grown 
to  maturity  and  independence.  As  the  situation  was,  Malm  appears  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  futility  of  the  language  struggle  even  while  writing. 

In  Out  Here  "direktor"  Borg  and  Rev,  Hallner  have  a  long  discussion 
about  a  wide  range  of  language  problems  and  Borg  elaborates  both  on  the 
reasons  for  the  disappearance  of  Swedish  and  on  "mixat  sprSk."  "Mixat 
sprak"  he  considers  the  result  of  following  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  he 
has  harsh  words  for  it  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  also  pronounces  the  devel- 
opment quite  natural  and  "nothing  to  take  offence  at."  Charlie  Johnson  is 
made  to  comment  on  the  language  of  his  countrymen  in  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  throughout  the  novel,  and  his  own  speech  is  allowed  gradually  to 
assume  certain  new  features  as  he  becomes  more  and  more  assimilated  into 
the  environment.  His  initial  reaction  is  that  of  the  tjrpical  native  Swedish 
observer — very  negative,  even  furiously  critical.  ".  . .  some  Swedes,"  he  says, 
"were  no  longer  Swedes  .  ,  .  seemed  .  .  .  almost  to  constitute  a  nationality 
all  by  themselves.  Even  the  language  seemed  strange  and  stiff.  He  had  met 
Swedes  whom  h  was  quite  difficult  to  understand."^*   But  already  on  page 
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fifty,  the  first  ju  bdtt  'you  bet'  slips  across  Charlie's  lips,  and  on  page  116  he 
has  to  admit  that  there  are  good  qualities  also  in  the  English  language. 

When  it  comes  to  Anni,  his  sweetheart,  there  are,  of  course,  many  rea- 
sons for  his  tolerance:  "Yes,  wasn't  English  after  all  her  mother  tongue, 
the  language  of  her  heart,  and  who  could  blame  her  for  this?  .  .  .  neither 
was  it  her  fault  that  one  cannot  have  two  mother  tongues.""^ 

It  is  not  only  the  English  influence  that  strikes  Charlie's  ear,  but  also 
the  "stiffness"  of  the  Swedish  used  by  certain  educated  persons.  This  is  the 
kind  of  bookish  Swedish  which  "direktor"  Borg  refers  to  as  "minister's  Swed- 
ish" or  "catechism  Swedish."  The  stiffness  noticed  was  simply  the  early 
stages  of  rigor  mortis  for  the  immigrant  language. 

If  Anna  Olson's  and  G.  N.  Malm's  attitudes  toward  American-Swedish 
were,  on  the  whole,  quite  tolerant,  there  is  a  whole  literature  of  American- 
Swedish  purism  which  shows  very  little  of  that  quality.  This  is  where  the 
talk  about  "den  degenererade  svenskan,"  the  degenerated  Swedish,  flourishes. 
Here  follow  a  few  examples  in  chronological  order: 

This  is  what  C.  F.  Peterson  says  in  Sweden  in  America,  in  1898: 
"It  is  too  bad  that  .  .  .  the  Swedish-American  who  notices  .  .  .  the  Eng- 
lish mote  in  his  countryman's  eye  does  not  notice  the  Swedish  beam  in  his 
own  .  .  ,  they  think  that  they  speak  perfect  Swedish  although  every 
word  constitutes  a  miserable  compromise  between  'the  language  of  honor 
and  heroes'  and  the  lisping  of  hucksters."^^ 

E.  A.  Zetterstrand  agrees  in  an  article  in  Ungdomsvdnnen,  in  1904: 

". . .  every  one  who  has  any  ear  for  the  beauty  of  our  Swedish  language 
cannot  but  wish  with  all  his  heart  that  the  Swedish  language  in  America  may 
be  delivered  from  this  miserable  mishmash."'^ 

Johan  Person,  among  others,  has  sharp  words  also  for  the  development 
of  native  Swedish.  It  is  characterized  by  "extravagances  in  matters  of  or- 
thography," by  "contempt  of  form  and  carelessness  in  grammatical  respects." 
"There  are,"  he  adds,  "admirers  of  the  earlier,  classical  style  who  regard  this 
development  as  decadence."  But  he  admits  that  this  might  be  a  matter  of 
taste.  Regarding  the  development  of  the  same  language  in  its  association 
with  English,  however,  there  can  hardly  be  more  than  one  opinion:  ".  .  .  it 
has  become  and  is  becoming  more  and  more  ruined."^^ 

Peterson  and  Zetterstrand  were  speaking  about  the  colloquial  language 
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and  the  literary  variety  of  "mixat  sprik"  and  made  explicit  exception  for 
oflFicial  American-Swedish,  Zetterstrand  to  the  extent  that  he  maintained  that 
"the  barbarisms"  were  much  more  common  in  the  literature  of  Sweden 
than  in  that  of  Swedish-America.  A  Swedish  observer,  Professor  Ruben 
G:son  Berg,  supports  this  impression  in  a  study  of  the  Swedish- American 
newspaper  language  in  1904."^  He  is  surprised  at  the  comparatively  small 
impact  of  English  on  Swedish.  But  in  1912,  Johan  Person  findsi  himself 
called  upon  to  state  that  the  same  newspapers  "bristle  with  anglicisms."  The 
difference  between  Johan  Person  and  his  predecessors  is  due  not  so  much  to 
a  change  in  official  Swedish  in  America  as  to  a  change  in  outlook.  There  is  a 
growing  concern  that  "the  improprieties  of  a  more  or  less  ridiculous  kind  of 
which  Swedish- Americans  are  guilty"  will  not  be  limited  to  the  spoken  lan- 
guage but  undermine  also  v/hat  is  regarded  as  the  very  core  of  the  linguistic 
tradition,  the  official  written  language.  Not  only  the  admission  of  English 
influence  in  Johan  Person,  but  also  the  passionate  denial  of  it  in  Ernst 
Skarstedt's  Svensk-amerikanska  folket  (The  Swedish- American  People),  in 
1917,  indicates  that  something  is  happening.^" 

In  1920  the  Swedish-American  literature  and  press,  in  fact,  all  aspects 
of  the  official  use  of  Swedish  in  America,  are  dealt  a  severe  blow  by  E,  W. 
Olson  in  an  article  in  Bldckfisken  entitled  "Grodor  ur  Svartbacken"  (Frogs 
from  the  Black  River)  .^^  It  is  no  longer  only  the  language  of  the  supposedly 
uneducated  which  is  under  attack.  The  very  cultural  elite  to  which  Olson 
himself  belonged  becomes  subject  to  severe  criticism  for  their  ignorance  of 
the  Swedish  language,  their  lack  of  stylistic  finesse,  and  their  unawareness  of 
the  influence  of  English.  Olson's  collection  of  examples  is  both  amusing 
and  enlightening.  There  is  no  strict  classification  of  the  examples  but  spell- 
ing mistakes  and  misunderstandings  of  Swedish  words  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  influence  of  English,  are  confused  with  "mistakes"  due  to 
such  influence.  But  both  the  results  of  isolation  from  the  native  tradition 
and  the  results  of  die  pressures  from  the  majority  language  are  very  much 
in  evidence.  The  picture  of  the  Swedish  language  in  exile  is  one  that  must 
have  been  profoundly  disturbing  to  those  who  were  fighting  to  preserve  it. 

Throughout  this  survey  of  the  language  problems  as  reflected  in  the 
literature  of  Swedish- America,  it  has  been  obvious  that  the  major  concern 
was  the  maintainance  of  the  Swedish  language,  as  the  carrier  of  an  impor- 
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tant  set  of  cultural  values,  in  its  "pure"  form.  A  close  contact  with  "hemma- 
svenskarna,"  the  Swedes  back  home,  was  necessary  in  order  to  uphold  this 
tradition,  and  even  with  regard  to  their  language  one  had  to  be  on  one's 
guard  against  signs  of  linguistic  "decadence."  The  view  of  the  language  was 
thus  often  a  static  one.  There  was  very  little  room  for  the  development  of 
personal  literary  styles,  let  alone  for  any  drastic  changes  in  the  basic  norms 
supposedly  set  down  once  and  for  all  in  the  form  of  "the  earlier,  clear,  classi- 
cal style"  of  pre-Strindbergian  Swedish  literature.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
Swedish  in  America  was  threatened  with  becoming  a  dead  language,  with  a 
literature  where  well-worn  topics  were  rehashed  in  a  language  of  half- 
century  old  cliches.  The  static  view  was  also  reflected  in  the  hopes  of  being 
able  to  preserve  Swedish  in  America  as  a  written  language  even  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  spoken. 

This  static  view  represents  the  situation  at  its  worst.  Certain  of  the 
selections  quoted  above  must  be  considered  representative  of  this  attitude. 
Against  this  "school"  stood,  perhaps  without  actually  being  aware  of  their 
opposition,  authors  like  Anna  Olson  and  G.  N.  Malm  who  found  it  necessary 
to  draw  extensively  from  the  spoken  language  of  their  environment  in  de- 
scribing Swedish-American  life. 

As  early  as  1900,  then  Professor  Gustav  Andreen  expressed  an  opinion 
about  the  development  of  Swedish  in  America  which  suggests  a  realization 
of  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  immigrant  community,  needs  which  could  not 
be  satisfied  by  looking  towards  the  old  country.  "At  Uppsala  we  learned," 
he  says,  "that  the  language  is  not  so  much  a  means  of  expression  as  a  means 
of  communication.  If  then,  under  the  conditions  peculiar  to  America,  the 
language  gains  in  clarity,  in  effect,  in  immediateness  by  adopting  English 
words  with  discrimination,  is  this  not  to  some  extent  justifiable?"^^  He  need 
not  have  been  so  cautious  in  his  phrasing  of  this  statement.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  development  was  a  necessity,  and  had  the  language  prob- 
lems not  been  solved  so  drastically  by  the  rapid  decline  of  Swedish  after 
World  War  I,  we  would  undoubtedly  have  witnessed  the  establishment  of  a 
new  variety  of  standard  Swedish  which  would  not  have  been  the  locus  simply 
of  the  treasured  memories  of  the  old  country,  but  which  would  truly  have 
represented  what  one  Swedish-American  poet  calls  "a  harmony  from  two 
fatherlands." 
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An  Immigrant  Community 

During  tne  Progressive  Era 


By  O.  Fritiof  Ander 


The  immigrant  community  of  Swedes  in  America  was  a  smaller  part 
of  a  larger  American  society  which  during  the  progressive  era  was  pluralis- 
tic and  fluid.  It  was  perhaps  a  journalist  by  the  name  of  Johan  Person,  a 
citizen  of  the  Swedish  immigrant  community,  who  labeled  the  society  in 
which  he  lived  "Swedish  America."  He  was  only  one  of  many  who  sought 
to  describe  life  among  the  immigrants  during  the  progressive  era.  The 
best  of  these  accounts,  however,  was  written  by  Ernst  Skarstedt,  another 
journalist  and  editor,  who  wrote  Svensk-Amerikamka  folket  i  helg  och 
socken,  published  in  Stockholm  in  1917. 

There  were  people  of  varied  national  origins  in  America,  speaking 
many  languages  and  dialects.  America  was  indeed  a  world  community  of 
ideas,  ideals,  and  institutions.  Men's  thoughts  refused  to  be  focused  upon  a 
central  idea  except  upon  a  devotion  to  a  society  where  liberty  could  breed 
so  many  dialects  to  express  man's  gropings  for  new  and  old  ideas.  Each 
epoch  or  era  in  the  Western  world  had  contributed  something  of  significance, 
although  it  was  not  readily  defined.  Sometimes  ideas  lay  dormant,  and  man 
yielded  slowly  in  his  concepts  of  the  world  and  of  his  community.  But  in 
America  man  had  become  increasingly  restless  and  he  recognized,  as  no- 
where else,  that  society  was  changing.  Change  was  associated  with  progress, 
and  toward  the  turn  of  the  last  century  man's  impatience  with  the  rapidity 
of  change  found  an  expression.   It  gained  momentum  in  the  years  before 
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World  War  I.  But  the  mainsprings  of  the  enlightenment  could  not  supply 
the  era  with  a  unifying  central  idea.  The  progressive  era  was  the  heir  to  the 
optimism  of  the  nineteenth  century,  man's  belief  in  man.  But  those  who 
stressed  man's  humanity  often  sought  to  bring  pressures  upon  the  immigrants 
to  lose  their  identities  at  a  time  when  people  from  many  lands  tended  to 
strengthen  immigrant  institutions. 

Within  the  community  of  Swedes  in  America  were  to  be  found  not 
only  dialects  of  the  several  provinces,  but  ideals  and  beliefs  fostered  by 
communal  and  provincial  customs.  Its  central  loyalty  was  not  to  Sweden 
and  that  country's  historical  figures.  Sweden  had  given  little  cause  to  foster 
nationalism  among  the  social  and  economic  classes  which  provided  the  larg- 
est numbers  of  immigrants  to  America.  A  common  religious  heritage  from 
the  Reformation  did  not  provide  a  unifying  force  even  though  it  was 
stressed  by  the  Augustana  Synod,  an  immigrant  church.  No  religious  faith 
united  the  immigrants  although  a  large  number  joined  the  Lutheran 
churches.  The  largest  number  of  them  remained  outside  any  church. 

It  was  essentially  the  language,  a  love  of  family,  memories  of  the  old 
home,  and  common  experiences  of  hardships  and  difficulties  in  America 
which  brought  the  immigrants  together  into  a  community.  Sometimes  even 
these  ties  were  inadequate,  and  many  hoped  because  of  pressures  to  lose 
their  identity  and  to  be  absorbed  by  the  larger  American  society. 

The  immigrant  community  rested  upon  an  illusion  to  the  degree  that 
its  inhabitants  sought  to  recreate  a  part  of  the  old  world,  which  did  not  exist. 
The  institutions  of  the  immigrants  were  nursed  by  memories  from  the  old 
world,  visits  by  immigrants  to  their  home  communities,  visits  by  prominent 
Swedes  to  America,  letters  crossing  the  oceans,  and  the  arrival  of  new  im- 
migrants. 

The  deepest  roots  of  the  immigrants  were  to  be  found  in  America. 
The  immigrants  loved  to  relate  their  common  experience  of  hardships,  sac- 
rifices, and  conquests  on  the  American  soil  even  if  they  could  not  forget 
impressions  from  a  childhood  in  the  "old  country."  The  first  years  in  Amer- 
ica, the  "dog  years,"  were  often  characterized  by  long  hours  of  hard  work, 
periods  of  unemployment,  bread  lines,  a  struggle  against  a  desire  to  remrn 
to  Sweden,  difficulties  in  learning  the  language,  and  ridicule — all  of  which 
caused  the  immigrants  to  seek  the  company  of  their  own  group.  But  during 
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the  progressive  era  the  Swedish  community  in  America  had  a  history  of  its 
own. 

Many  settlements  were  more  than  half  a  century  old,  as  was  true  also 
of  some  of  the  immigrant  institutions  such  as  the  church,  schools,  and  the 
press.  Very  few  of  the  pioneers  or  founders  of  the  oldest  congregations  of 
the  Augustana  Synod  were  alive  in  1912.  Those  who  were  spoke  with  a 
voice  trembling  with  age.  Yet,  there  was  a  sense  of  continuity  of  the  new 
with  the  old.  A  large  number  of  pastors  in  the  Augustana  Synod  during 
the  progressive  era  had  been  born  prior  to  I860,  but  their  cradle  had  been 
in  Sweden.  The  number  of  deaths  within  the  Augustana  Synod  increased 
rapidly  from  1901  to  1912,  indicating  also  that  the  old  was  passing.  Mean- 
while, waves  of  new  immigrants  were  introduced  to  the  American  way  of 
life.  With  it  they  were  given  an  opportunity  to  claim  for  themselves  the 
history  of  both  the  larger  and  the  smaller  community.  The  Civil  War  was 
of  great  significance  to  America  and  its  inmiigrants.  It  provided  man  with 
a  cause  for  which  to  die  and  an  opportunity  for  immigrants  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  American  concepts  of  freedom  and  mission.  It  lent 
interest  and  color  to  their  participation  in  political  aflfairs. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  assume  that  a  group  of  immigrants'  possessed  a 
certain  national  heritage  of  liberty  and  freedom,  which  was  sometimes 
claimed  by  the  Swedes  and  caused  them  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
political  forces  which  seemed  to  have  triumphed  in  the  Civil  War.  Rather 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  immigrants  were  influenced  by  a  desire  to  be 
accepted  by  the  larger  community  of  Americans. 

The  larger  role  of  the  immigrants  in  building  a  greater  America  was 
rarely  lost  sight  of  by  the  institutions  of  the  immigrants  whether  these 
were  schools,  colleges,  churches,  fraternal  organizations,  singing  societies, 
newspapers,  or  periodicals.  Although  the  greatest  unifying  forces  within 
the  inmiigrant  community  were  of  American  origin,  it  must  be  understood 
that  these  were  only  a  little  more  in  focus  than  forces  outside  America.  The 
waves  of  immigration  to  America  refleaed  conditions  in  Sweden  and  the 
opportunities  in  America.  These  factors  determined  the  distribution  of  the 
immigrants  in  America.  Both  Europe  and  America  were  in  the  process  of 
transformation.  Opportunities  in  America  were  related  to  changes  of  local, 
regional,  national,  and  international  character.  There  were  many  voices  in 
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America,  Few,  if  any,  understood  Henry  Adams'  great  concern  over  the  in- 
creasing intensity  of  the  violence  of  forces.  The  rapidity  of  change  dis- 
turbed William  Sumner  v^^ho  was  no  less  a  determinist  than  Adams.  During 
the  progressive  era,  Sumner  sensed  that  certain  historical  forces  such  as 
imperialism,  militarism,  nationalism,  and  socialism,  threatened  liberty  and 
freedom.  He  was  alarmed  over  the  growth  of  the  powers  of  the  state.  The 
era  was  ripe  for  soul-searching  and  the  work  of  muckrakers — the  political 
evangelism  of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  the  hypernationalism  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  the  slum-conscienceness  of  Jacob  Riis,  the  voices  of  recall  and 
referendum  speaking  aloud  from  Wisconsin,  Idaho,  and  California,  the  prag- 
matism of  William  James  which  could  provide  the  age  with  a  meaning  of 
significance  and  the  exaltation  of  humanity.  Henry  George  had  died,  but 
people  were  still  talking  about  social  justice  and  a  single  tax.  The  voices  of 
the  economists  Ely,  Clark,  Patten,  and  Veblen  were  discordant  and  unclear. 
Protestant  leaders  were  still  discussing  Washington  Gladden's  Being  a 
Christian  while  they  read  Charles  M.  Sheldon's  In  His  Steps,  without  being 
disturbed  by  Walter  Rauschenbush's  Christianity  and  the  Social  Order. 

The  immigrant  community  could  not  isolate  itself  from  these  forces. 
Dr.  Claude  W.  Foss,  professor  of  history  at  Augustana  College,  re- 
mained throughout  the  progressive  era  a  disciple  of  Henry  George,  and  he 
sought  to  introduce  his  students  to  the  ideals  of  social  and  economic  democ- 
racy through  the  single  tax,  a  tax  on  unearned  increment.  The  influences  of 
Washington  Gladden  almost  caused  Augustana  College  in  1910  to  lose  the 
Denkmann  Memorial  Library.  The  voices  of  determinism  did  not  find  a  fer- 
tile soil  during  the  progressive  era.  Its  mode  was  one  of  exuberant  opti- 
mism, and  the  immigrant  community  shared  liberally  in  a  mode  which  was 
as  American  as  that  which  had  given  birth  and  nurture  to  the  immigrant 
community. 

America  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  product  of  individualism. 
American  society  was  atomistic  and  activistic.  Immigration,  too,  was  the 
product  of  a  triumphant  individualism,  and  the  immigrant  community  rep- 
resented an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  members  to  preserve  their  individuality 
and  identity.  Individualism  with  its  stress  upon  atomism  clashed  in  the 
progressive  era  with  humanism  and  its  pluralism  of  men,  i.e.,  humanity.  In 
the  confusion,  old  grievances  found  in  green-backism  and  populism  turned 
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the  progressive  reform  movement  into  little  more  than  a  struggle  between 
the  political  "outs"  and  the  political  "ins"  for  political  oflfices  and  plums. 
The  progressive  movement  did,  however,  provide  the  immigrant  commun- 
ity with  another  ^yxitrng  opportunity  to  join  the  larger  society  in  an  emo- 
tional, political  bender. 

The  immigrant  community  of  Swedes  knew  no  definite  geographic 
boundaries.  The  United  States  in  1890  had  a  total  white  population  of 
55,101,258  of  which  45,979,391  were  born  in  America  while  9,121,867 
were  foreign-born.  Of  native  Americans  11,503,675  were  of  foreign  par- 
entage. Among  the  immigrants  there  were  478,041  who  were  Swedes,  con- 
stituting 5.17  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born.  The  Scandinavians  were  essen- 
tially to  be  found  in  the  north  central  states  which  had  70.26  per  cent  of 
all  those  who  were  born  in  Sweden.  Those  states  also  claimed  56.38  per 
cent  of  the  German-born  and  23.17  of  the  Irish.  The  Swedish-born  popu- 
lation constituted  only  0.5 1  per  cent  of  the  total  United  States  population 
and  was  found  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas;  152,047  lived  in  principal 
cities,  i.e.  31.81  per  cent,  which  was  a  much  smaller  percentage  than  those 
of  Irish,  German,  Russian,  Hungarian,  Bohemian,  Polish,  or  Italian  origin. 
During  the  decade  1881-1890,  the  Swedes  began  to  show  a  marked  prefer- 
ence for  city  life,  which  became  even  more  noticeable  after  1900.  European 
immigrants  and  their  children  constituted  the  major  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  numerous  American  cities  including  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Mil- 
waukee. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  states,  there  were  120,527  Swedes  including 
those  of  Swedish  parentage  with  the  largest  concentration  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts.  Among  the  north  central  states  it  was 
essentially  Illinois  which  attracted  the  first  significant  number  of  Swedes, 
although  their  attention  had  become  focused  upon  Minnesota  before  I860. 
By  1890  Minnesota  could  claim  the  greatest  number  of  Swedes,  i.e. 
155,089,  IlUnois  had  131,966,  and  next  in  order  came  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Wisconsin  and  Kansas.  The  Census  of  1890  also  clearly  shows  that  Swedes 
were  being  attracted  to  the  Far  West,  with  California,  Colorado,  and  Wash- 
ington each  claiming  more  than  12,000. 

By  1910  the  white  population  in  the  United  States  had  increased  to 
81,731,957,  of  which  68,386,412  were  native-born.  Those  of  foreign  birth 
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had  increased  to  13,345,545,  and  those  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  to 
18,897,837.  North  Dakota,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Massachusetts  had  a  population  of  which  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent 
were  foreign-born.  If  natives  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  were  included 
in  a  count  of  first  and  second  generation  immigrants  many  states  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  fifty  per  cent  immigrants.  Minnesota,  in  fact,  had  a 
population  in  1910  of  72.1  per  cent  of  foreign-born  and  of  foreign  or  mixed 
parentage.  This  was  the  highest  of  any  state.  The  percentage  of  foreign- 
born  whites  in  cities  over  100,000  had  declined  from  1890,  but  it  was 
higher  in  1910  in  such  cities  as  New  York,  Boston,  Bridgeport,  Providence, 
Worcester,  New  Haven,  and  Newark. 

In  1910  there  were  655,207  persons  in  the  United  States  who  were 
born  in  Sweden,  representing  4.9  per  cent  of  America's  foreign-born  popu- 
lation. During  the  decade  1901-1910  the  number  of  Swedes  had  increased 
by  67,489  which  was  considerably  greater  than  the  increase  of  13,723  dur- 
ing the  previous  decade.  The  Swedes  of  1910  were  to  be  found  in  the 
largest  number  in  the  west  north-central  and  east  north-central  states.  The 
former  possessed  an  overwhelming  population  of  northwestern  European 
origin,  i.e.  70.4  per  cent. 

Here  in  the  north  central  states  was  the  largest  number  of  Scandina- 
vians. No  less  than  49.2  per  cent  of  all  Norwegians  in  America  were  to  be 
found  in  this  area.  The  number  of  Swedish-born  in  Minnesota  was  122,428 
while  that  in  Illinois  was  115,424.  The  Swedish  population  in  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Washington,  and  California  had  also  increased.  In  nature 
it  was  both  urban  and  rural.  The  Swedes  in  New  England  except  for  Maine 
were  overwhelmingly  urban,  as  was  the  case  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois.  In  Illinois  94,116  were  urban  compared  with 
21,308  who  were  rural.  In  Minnesota  65,198  Swedes  were  classified  as 
rural  compared  with  57,230  who  were  urban.  In  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  too, 
the  rural  Swedes  predominated  over  the  urban,  as  was  the  case  of  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  Chicago  claimed  the  larg- 
est number  of  Swedish-born,  namely,  63,035,  a  figure  which  had  increased 
by  20,000  during  a  period  of  two  decades.  Minneapolis  had  26,478  per- 
sons born  in  Sweden  in  1910  compared  with  19,398  in  1890. 

A  study  of  the  occupation  of  the  Swedish  immigrants  reveals  that  they 
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were  essentially  sons  and  daughters  of  the  soil — ^small  farmers,  cotters, 
agricultural  laborers,  and  servants.  With  the  industriahzation  and  urbani- 
zation of  Sweden,  the  numbers  of  general  laborers  increased.  Although 
many  of  these  immigrants  appear  to  be  of  an  urban  origin,  in  Sweden,  they 
very  likely  were  only  a  few  years  removed  from  their  rural  origins.  Their 
migration  in  search  of  work  from  a  rural  community  in  Sweden  to  an  urban 
one  was  often  the  first  step  in  a  migration  to  America.  As  the  transformation 
of  Sweden  reflected  itself  in  the  nature  of  its  emigrants  and  their  origin,  so 
did  urbanization  of  America  reflect  itself  in  the  occupations  and  distribution 
of  the  immigrants.  Regardless  of  the  significance  of  these  changes  both  in 
Sweden  and  in  America,  by  1920  only  59.2  per  cent  of  the  Swedish  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  was  urban,  which  was  the  smallest  percentage 
of  any  immigrant  group. 

Emigration  from  Sweden,  as  perhaps  from  other  countries,  mirrors  ef- 
fectively the  economic  stress  and  strain  and,  of  course,  the  origins  and  nature 
of  the  emigration.  From  1881-1890,  324,285  Swedes  immigrated  to  the 
United  States.  During  the  following  decades,  200,524  and  219,249  Swedes 
arrived  in  America.  All  of  these  did  not  find  happiness  and  security,  18,766 
returning  to  Sweden  during  the  years  1881-1890.  The  deep  depression  of 
1891  to  1900,  and  accompanying  period  of  unemployment,  saw  47,108 
Swedes  return  to  their  homeland.  The  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century 
was  not  without  hardship,  too,  and  these  difficulties  are  reflected  in  the  re- 
turn of  44,029  to  Sweden. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  Swedish  immi- 
grants were  of  a  humbler  economic,  social,  and  educational  order  in  a  so- 
ciety which  was  perhaps  more  class-conscious  than  any  other  European 
society.  The  United  States  census  figures  would  perhaps  support  the  theory 
that  the  Swedish  immigrants  were  essentially  provincial.  Being  conscious  of 
their  origins,  they  were  sometimes  easy  prey  for  religious  and  racial  bigotry, 
which  the  American  environment,  particularly  the  Middle  West,  tended  to 
sustain  and  nurture. 

The  church  served  a  significant  social  as  well  as  religious  function.  It 
gathered  the  immigrants  together  in  fellowship  as  well  as  in  prayer.  The 
clergy  capitalized  upon  the  loneliness  of  the  scattered  nationals  and  their 
desire  to  form  friendships.  The  church  was  a  center  of  many  activities  and 
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its  members  assisted  one  another.  The  immigrant  church  reflected  the  spirit 
of  American  democracy.  It  had  no  bishops,  and  within  it  there  were  no 
class  distinaions.  The  church  aided  the  immigrant  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  American  form  of  government  as  well  as  with  the  American  way 
of  life.  To  some,  the  church  might  have  seemed  stern  in  discipline  and  Pur- 
itanic in  moral  concepts.  If  the  clergy  did  not  always  possess  a  good  educa- 
tion, few  were  able  to  discern  shortcomings  in  a  society  stressing  piety. 
But  more  and  more  clergymen  were  educated  in  immigrant  institutions  of 
learning  and  received  a  broader  liberal  education.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
assume  that  the  Augustana  Synod,  its  founders  and  its  clergy,  possessed 
a  monopoly  on  education.  Many  of  its  clergy  had  in  a  short  time  graduated 
from  the  plow  to  the  pulpit,  while  some  of  the  leading  clergy  of  the  rival 
denominations  among  the  Swedes  were  university  products  of  both  Sweden 
and  America. 

The  Augustana  Synod  regarded  all  the  arriving  immigrants  as  Luther- 
ans to  be  gathered  within  its  fold.  When  other  church  bodies  also  sought  to 
lay  claim  to  the  immigrants  ( these  were  called  "sects,"  a  word  with  an  un- 
desirable connotation)  their  efforts  to  win  converts  were  described  as  pros- 
elyting. The  Swedish  State  Church  had  unfortunately  become  a  symbol  of  a 
fixed  society.  Its  clergy  stressed  class  distinction  and  were  often  unsympa- 
thetic toward  significant  political,  social,  and  economic  changes.  A  religious 
awakening  of  the  nineteenth  century  did  not  enhance  the  reputation  and 
the  prestige  of  the  established  church.  But  the  great  masses  of  people  were, 
of  course,  largely  untouched  by  the  awakening,  and  the  excessive  religious 
fervor  of  the  awakening  caused  people  in  some  instances  to  grow  less  re- 
ligious, if  not  anti-religious.  Social,  economic,  and  political  life  in  Sweden 
was  far  from  complex  and  to  the  great  masses  of  people  it  was  a  lonely  life 
limited  in  associations  to  those  of  the  family  and  immediate  neighbors.  In 
America  the  immigrant  was  introduced  to  a  much  more  complex  life  with 
an  active  participation  in  many  social,  economic,  and  even  political  func- 
tions. Loneliness  for  the  immediate  members  of  the  family  might  have 
driven  the  immigrant  into  an  active  and  non-passive  life. 

The  immigrant  community  was  a  beehive  of  activity,  small  talk  and 
gossip.  The  immigrants  had  known  little  of  social  activity  in  Sweden,  at 
least  in  an  organized  form.  Upon  arriving  in  America  they  were  introduced 
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to  the  complexities  of  a  highly  organized  social  life  centering  around  the 
institutions  of  the  community,  which  made  it  an  immigrant  society.  The 
center  of  this  activity  was  the  church  with  its  religious  services,  the  Sunday 
morning  services  and  evening  vespers,  Wednesday  prayer  meeting,  bazaars, 
suppers,  ice  cream  and  basket  socials,  special  holiday  services  and  programs, 
Sunday  and  vacation  Bible  schools,  youth  groups,  musicals,  and,  of  course, 
ladies'  aids  and  missionary  societies.  At  church  suppers  and  dinners,  Swed- 
ish women  rivaled  one  another  in  making  appetizing  dishes,  including  fried 
chicken,  meat  balls,  "ostkaka"  (a  cheese  custard),  oyster  stews,  and  a  variety 
of  pies,  puddings  and  cakes.  The  women  were  eager  to  secure  the  praise  of 
their  own  menfolk  but  they  talked  often  about  the  "Americans"  who  came 
to  the  dinners  and  suppers  to  support  a  good  cause,  and  secure  an  excellent 
meal  at  little  cost.  The  parson  was  the  central  figure  whether  it  was  Pastor 
Anderson,  Johnson,  Peterson,  Olson,  or  Swanson.  He  opened  each  meeting 
with  a  prayer  and  closed  services  with  a  blessing.  He  said  grace  at  dinners, 
suppers,  and  the  endless  "coffee  meetings"  (kaffe  kalas).  And  he  always  led 
the  parade  of  the  hungry. 

Many  parsons  were  popular  while  others  were  unable  to  maintain  the 
attention  and  affection  of  the  parishioners.  But  there  was  a  chance  for  a 
change  when  the  preacher  and  congregation  tired  of  one  another.  Addition- 
ally, there  were  frequent  district  meetings  within  the  so-called  conferences 
of  the  church  bodies.  Here  there  was  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  a  number 
of  clergymen,  who  rivaled  one  another  in  efforts  to  win  hearts  for  the 
Gospel.  If  any  of  these  meetings  seemed  at  times  drawn  out  by  long  ser- 
mons and  prayers,  the  weary  were  rewarded  by  special  delicacies  at  lunch  or 
supper.  These  gatherings  were  held  in  church  basements  built  especially 
for  the  varied  activities  within  the  church,  but  during  the  summer  months 
the  food  was  often  served  on  the  church  lawn. 

The  church  was  unable  to  attract  all  of  the  scattered  or  dispersed 
Swedes.  During  the  progressive  era  the  number  of  confirmed  members  of 
the  Augustana  Synod  grew  to  184,054  with  692  clergymen.  In  1910  its 
membership  had  been  172,240  compared  with  84,583  in  1890.  Many  of 
the  confirmed  members  of  the  church  at  this  time  were  born  in  the  United 
States  so  that  it  would  be  of  little  or  no  significance  to  compare  the  mem- 
bership of  the  church  with  the  number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  who 
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were  born  in  Sweden.  The  number  of  clergymen  born  in  the  United  States 
reflects  to  a  degree  the  changes  within  the  Synod.  In  1912,  there  were 
thirty  persons  ordained  as  ministers  in  the  Augustana  Synod,  and  of  those 
only  two  were  born  in  Sweden.  In  1910,  of  its  625  clergymen  101  were 
born  in  the  United  States. 

The  cultural  life  of  the  church  was  nursed  and  sparked  by  the  educa- 
tional institutions,  which  consisted  of  preparatories,  academies,  colleges, 
and  seminaries.  Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary  had  a  campus 
valued  at  $447,000  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  $84,732  with  a  debt  of 
$80,000  in  1910.  The  properties  of  the  other  major  colleges  were  valued 
at  less  than  half  of  those  of  Augustana.  Thus,  Gustavus  Adolphus  College 
had  property  valued  at  $197,000  with  an  annual  expenditure  of  $37,000. 
Bethany  College  seemed  almost  "prosperous"  in  1910  when  it  had  a  debt 
of  only  $5,568  and  property  valued  at  $202,000  and  an  annual  income  of 
$82,782. 

The  progressive  era  saw  the  interest  in  general  education  stimulated 
among  the  immigrants.  Within  the  Augustana  Synod  there  were  not  only 
the  above  mentioned  institutions  of  learning,  but  also  Luther  College, 
founded  in  1883,  and  Upsala  College,  founded  in  1893.  There  were  also 
Northwestern  College  of  Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota,  founded  in  1900;  Min- 
nesota College  of  Minneapolis,  founded  in  1904;  Coeur  d'Alene  College 
of  Coeur  dAlene,  Idaho,  founded  in  1907;  and  North  Star  College  of 
Warren,  Minnesota,  founded  in  1908,  testifying  to  the  growing  interest  in 
education  and  the  feeling  of  optimism  which  permeated  the  country. 

The  other  church  bodies  such  as  those  of  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  and 
Mission  Covenant  were  considerably  smaller,  but  they,  too,  had  established 
preparatories,  academies,  colleges,  and  seminaries.  The  term  "college"  had 
a  most  ambiguous  meaning  during  the  progressive  era.  In  1916  the  Swedish 
Methodist  congregations  had  been  organized  into  six  conferences  with  a 
membership  of  20,897,  while  the  clergy  perhaps  numbered  200.  Their 
major  institution  of  learning,  i.e.  "college,"  was  situated  in  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois, where  a  seminary  had  also  been  founded.  Another  Swedish  Methodist 
institution  was  the  Texas  Wesleyan  College  of  Austin,  Texas. 

The  Swedish  Baptist  congregations  had  also  established  schools  of 
which  Bethel  Academy  was  the  foremost,  and  in   1914  their  seminary. 
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earlier  located  at  Morgan  Park,  Illinois,  was  moved  to  and  affiliated  with 
the  academy  in  St.  Paul.  Swedish  Baptists,  in  1905,  had  also  founded 
Adelphia  College  in  Seattle. 

The  Mission  Covenant  Church  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
when  the  Augustana  Synod  commemorated  its  fiftieth  in  1910.  Six  years 
later  it  had  270  congregations  and  claimed  24,000  members.  (Statistical 
information  in  regard  to  the  non-Lutheran  church  bodies  is  unreliable.) 
The  members  of  the  Mission  Covenant  Church  were  known  as  "mission 
friends"  and  they,  too,  showed  an  interest  in  education  in  1891  by  estab- 
lishing North  Park  College  in  Chicago.  Another  Covenant-associated  school 
was  founded  in  McPherson,  Kansas,  called  "Walden  College. 

These  institutions  were  an  American  phenomenon,  having  no  European 
counterpart.  Most  of  them  were  founded  upon  a  dream  or  hope,  a  faith  in 
education  and,  like  their  American  counterparts,  the  academies,  most  of  them 
faded  away,  leaving  a  memory  of  man's  hope  in  man.  Yet  they  served  a 
purpose.  They*  provided  many  an  immigrant  with  the  foundations  for  a 
broader  education  beyond  the  elementary  three  R's.  The  progressive  era 
knew  no  age  barrier  for  an  education.  No  one  was  too  old  to  learn. 

The  education  of  the  inmiigrant  did  not  begin  with  the  preparatory 
schools,  academies,  or  colleges.  The  immigrants  learned  by  association,  by 
living  together,  and  exchanging  ideas.  Their  experiences  were  often  rich. 
They  had  traveled  more  extensively  than  the  natives.  They  had  perhaps 
not  only  secured  deeper  impressions  from  a  country  which  was  considerably 
different  from  America  in  customs  and  traditions,  but  also  had  often  secured 
fleeting  impressions  of  other  countries  during  the  journey  to  America.  The 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was  always  a  good  topic  of  discussion  as  were 
the  journey  and  earlier  experiences  in  America. 

In  the  education  of  the  immigrant  the  many  activities  of  church  played 
an  important  role.  The  Sunday  School,  confirmation  and  vacation  schools 
left  their  impressions  as  did  the  literature  of  the  church.  Serious  efforts 
were  made  to  gain  subscribers  for  the  church  papers  and  periodicals.  It  is 
impossible  to  evaluate  the  service  rendered  by  Augustana,  Sdndehudet, 
and  Missions-V annen.  They  had  their  faithful  readers.  The  spirit  of  the 
religious  awakening  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  have  flickered  and  soon 
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died  elsewhere,  but  in  the  church  press  it  lived;  and  it  shone  brightly  in  the 
progressive  era. 

During  the  progressive  era  all  was  far  from  quiet  on  the  religious  front 
even  though  the  discordant  notes  from  a  previous  age  were  less  loud.  Re- 
ligious prejudices  were  deep.  A  minor  effort  was  made  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  Mission  Covenant  Church  and  the  Augustana  Synod  on  the 
part  of  a  very  small  minority  of  clergymen  who  objected  to  the  absence  of 
clearly  defined  doctrines  within  the  Mission  Covenent.  This  minority 
looked  upon  itself  as  Lutheran.  But  there  were  still  rumblings  from  Peter 
Waldenstrom's  visits  to  America  as  the  leader  of  the  "mission  friends."  But 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Augustana  Synod  who  kept  alive  the  old  feuds 
died  in  1904,  namely,  Carl  Aaron  Swensson. 

Regardless  of  the  degree  of  suspicion  found  among  the  church  people 
in  regard  to  faith  and  behavior  the  men  and  women  of  faith  agreed  in  look- 
ing condemningly  at  the  "dispersed"  who  had  strayed  and  became  lost. 
Some  of  these  had  joined  entirely  secular  organizations  which  were  not  a 
part  of  the  immigrant  community.  Perhaps  more  and  more  church  leaders 
shut  their  eyes  when  their  parishioners  became  active  members  in  secret 
societies  such  as  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Masons,  about  which  there  had 
been  no  earlier  doubt  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  church.  But  the  war 
against  secret  societies  waned  in  intensity  as  the  church  lost  many  of  its 
ablest  and  most  active  members  by  an  uncompromising  stand  in  regard 
to  secret  societies.  Membership  in  the  societies  was  often  regarded  by  im- 
migrants as  a  rise  in  the  social  ladder  and  their  acceptance  in  the  larger 
American  community. 

But  the  church  leaders  looked  no  less  askance  at  other  secular  societies 
of  which  there  were  many  within  the  immigrant  community.  To  many 
Swedes  the  life  within  the  church  was  too  stern  and  its  moral  standards  too 
narrow.  Yet,  they  craved  the  company  of  others  with  a  like  mind  and  back- 
ground. 

Some  of  the  secular  societies  were  old  indeed,  pre-dating  the  Civil  War. 
But  there  were  local  societies.  The  idea  of  organizing  societies  with  several 
lodges  originated  in  the  eighties,  when  the  Svithiod  Lodge  was  formed.  By 
1916,  Svithiod,  a  benefit  society  stressing  social  activity,  had  forty-six  lodges 
with  2,300  members.  In  1896,  the  Order  of  the  Vasa  Lodge  was  formed. 
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Vasa  had  160  lodges  and  15,000  members  at  the  close  of  the  progressive 
era. 

It  might  be  more  readily  understood  why  a  pietistic,  puritanical  church 
body  would  be  shocked  by  dances  and  dinners  at  which  beer  and  stronger 
drinks  were  served;  but  the  church  was  equally  disturbed  by  the  lodges 
which  promoted  temperance.  By  1916,  the  Order  of  Swedish  Good  Temp- 
lars, organized  in  1873,  had  450  lodges  and  11,000  members. 

There  were  many  other  organizations  which  were  local  in  origin  or 
national  without  any  chapters  or  lodges.  A  number  of  Swedish  immigrants 
had  received  a  highly  advanced  technical  education  in  Sweden.  These  often 
remained  aloof  from  both  the  church  and  secular  immigrant  organizations 
with  which  they  had  few  common  interests.  Between  1888  and  1908,  they 
formed  their  own  societies  in  Brooklyn  and  Chicago,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
find  a  basis  on  Which  all  could  unite.  The  immigrants  interested  in  journal- 
ism, and  chiefly  employed  by  the  Swedish- American  press,  organized  a  club 
which  seemed  to  come  into  existence  almost  still-born.  The  Swedish  Histori- 
cal Society  of  America,  aiming  to  gather  the  historical  records  of  the  immi- 
grants, had  little  success.  Even  the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  a 
product  of  the  progressive  era,  encountered  difficulties  at  first  in  kindling 
the  interest  of  immigrants  in  promoting  a  better  and  broader  cultural  under- 
standing of  America  and  Scandinavia. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  success,  but  it  seems  that  the  singing  societies 
of  Swedish  immigrants  were  more  successful  in  cooperative  efforts  than 
some  of  the  other  societies.  They  had  organized,  together  with  some  Nor- 
wegians, a  Scandinavian  Singing  Society  in  1886.  But  it  was  soon  discov- 
ered that  a  narrower  basis  than  Scandinavianism  would  be  a  happier  one, 
and  in  1892  the  Swedish  Singing  Society  of  America  was  formed.  It  gave 
its  first  significant  concert  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  in  1893.  Numerous 
public  concerts  were  given,  and  in  1901,  400  of  its  singers  sang  at  Chautau- 
qua Lake  before  a  large  audience.  In  1910  the  Society  arranged  a  concert 
tour  to  Sweden. 

Life  in  the  immigrant  community  is  best  portrayed  by  its  press  which  was 
a  major  educational  force,  introducing  the  readers  to  American  laws  and  to 
American  and  Swedish  history,  literature,  and  politics.  Stories  from  the 
Swedish  press  were  carried  as  were  local  events  in  many  of  the  Swedish 
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communities  in  America,  political  events  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
notices  of  meetings  of  church  groups  and  societies,  letters  from  readers  to 
editors.  Novels  of  better  known  Swedish  authors  ran  serially.  There  were 
announcements  of  a  Swedish  theater,  a  concert,  or  a  dance.  Many  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals  were  published  in  Swedish.  With  competition  ruthless, 
only  the  strongest  survived.  Not  even  the  oldest  and  the  most  venerable  of 
the  Swedish- American  newspapers,  namely,  Hemlandet,  was  spared.  It  had 
begun  its  own  war  of  survival  during  the  progressive  era.  Its  editors  which 
had  done  much  to  enhance  its  reputation,  had  died  or  were  aging.  A  new 
editorial  policy  was  launched,  and  a  journalist  was  brought  directly  from 
Sweden  to  the  editorial  office  of  Hemlandet.  It  was  to  imitate  the  best  forms 
of  Swedish  journalism.  The  old  lady  with  its  lifted  face  did  poorly.  Its  edi- 
torial experimentation  was  too  costly,  and  Hemlandet  died. 

Hemlandet  had  long  profited  from  its  association  with  the  Augustana 
Synod.  It  had  been  founded  by  the  Rev.  T.  N.  Hasselquist  in  1855.  Actually 
the  church  ended  its  direct  ownership  of  the  newspaper  a  few  years  after 
the  Civil  War,  but  its  major  editors — Johan  A,  Enander  and  his  successor, 
Anders  Schon — were  leading  lay  members  within  the  Synod.  They  were 
able  journalists  and  capitalized  upon  their  relationship  with  the  church. 
This  worked  well  as  long  as  the  secular  press  was  thought  to  be  antagonistic 
to  the  church  and  the  organs  of  secret  worldly  societies,  and  edited  by  per- 
sons often  regarded  as  atheists.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  there  was  at  one 
time  no  peace  between  the  secular  press  and  the  church.  But  tempers  cooled, 
and  after  an  armistice,  peace  followed.  The  secular  newspapers  met  the 
clergy  more  than  halfway  in  allowing  space  for  news  from  larger  church 
bodies  as  well  as  from  local  congregations.  By  1912,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  newspapers,  this  peace  and  healthier  relationship  between  the 
church  and  the  press  had  become  general.  This  development  undermined 
the  uniqueness  of  Hemlandet  in  its  relationship  to  the  Augustana  Synod.  In 
fact,  by  1912  there  were  other  secular  newspapers  with  closer  ties  to  the 
church.  Hemlandet  as  a  result  became  more  "worldly,"  and  its  reasons  for 
being  disappeared  with  its  financial  ruin  in  1914. 

The  Swedish  press  flowered  during  the  progressive  era.  Svenska  Tri- 
hunen  Nyheter  and  Svenska  Amerikanaren  were  most  ably  edited,  and  these 
two  large  Chicago  newspapers  had  no  serious  rivals  for  a  larger  public  upon 
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the  demise  of  Hemlandet.  They  were  national  in  charaaer  and  appealed  to 
the  whole  Swedish  community  in  America.  A  number  of  newspapers  had 
been  founded  with  the  intention  of  serving  a  more  local  or  regional  area. 
During  the  progressive  era  this  trend  had  become  well  established,  and 
there  existed  several  newspapers  which  aimed  to  serve  specifically  New 
England,  New  York,  Chicago,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Upper  Michigan,  Colo- 
rado and  the  Far  West. 

The  editors,  or  the  men  of  the  Swedish  American  press,  regarded  them- 
selves as  the  intellectual  elite  of  the  immigrant  community.  Besides  seek- 
ing to  stimulate  a  sense  of  pride  in  being  Swedish,  they  strove  to  win  for  the 
immigrants  a  greater  recognition  in  their  own  homeland.  They  resented  the 
attitude  found  in  Sweden  that  the  immigrants  represented  the  lowest  eco- 
nomic and  social  group  with  little  culture  and  refinement.  They  maintained 
that  the  blood-letting  caused  by  emigration  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
rise  of  the  standard  of  living  in  Sweden. 

The  Swedish- American  newspapers  were  proud  to  point  to  their  own 
contributions  during  the  economic  crisis  of  Norrland  in  1902-1903  when 
they  solicited  funds  for  the  needy.  They  called  attention  to  the  flow  of 
money  from  the  immigrants  to  the  homeland.  Thus,  the  immigrants,  even 
during  the  depressed  years  of  1892  to  1897,  had  sent  annually  more  than 
12,000,000  kroner,  or  $4,000,000,  to  Sweden.  During  the  progressive  era 
this  figure  rose  to  more  than  $5,000,000,  perhaps  half  of  this  representing 
gifts  to  relatives  and  another  part  investments.  In  the  light  of  their  experi- 
ences in  America  during  such  periods  as  1893  and  1907,  the  immigrants  | 
possibly  thought  that  their  money  was  safer  in  Sweden.  The  Swedish- 
American  newspapers  felt  that  the  people  of  Sweden  should  cease  ridiculing 
the  immigrants  who  had  by  their  achievements  in  America  brought  honor 
and  respect  to  the  Swedish  name. 

The  men  of  letters  among  the  immigrants,  whether  these  were  journal- 
ists or  clergymen,  were  eager  to  demonstrate  their  knowledge  of  the  impact 
of  American  culture  upon  their  world  view.  It  was  these  men  who  turned 
their  attention  to  both  prose  and  poetry,  finding  expression  in  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  periodicals.  A  few  tried  their  hand  at  writing  the  history  of  the 
United  States  or  the  story  of  the  development  of  the  Swedish-American 
community.  The  progressive  era  witnessed  the  birth  of  a  number  of  literary 
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periodicals  possessing  merit.  The  men  of  letters  were,  because  of  forces 
which  they  could  not  control,  dreamers  and  romanticists.  Realism  found 
little  nurture  in  memories  from  a  childhood  home  in  Sweden,  impression  of 
the  vastness  and  beauty  of  American  nature,  new  concepts  of  freedom  and 
democracy,  and  the  optimism  of  the  progressive  era.  In  America  man  was 
indeed  creating  a  new  society  of  which  the  immigrants  themselves  bore 
evidence. 

It  should  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  harmony  existed  among  the 
elite,  who  seemed  to  be  incurable  romanticists.  The  men  of  letters  could 
exhibit  both  sound  criticism  and  pride  of  the  immigrant  community  and  its 
institutions,  but  envy  made  them  excessively  critical  of  one  another.  They 
could  not  unite  to  produce  a  great  literary  periodical.  Although  three  or 
four  of  merit  emerged,  none  rivaled  Valkyrian  and  Prdrieblomman.  These 
publications,  as  well  as  Vinterroser,  indicated  that  the  religious  cleft  among 
the  immigrants  was  a  strong  one.  No  periodical  attained  the  editorial  skill 
of  Ungdoms-Vdnnen,  whose  pro-German  sentiments  spelled  its  doom  dur- 
ing World  War  I. 

The  immigrant  press  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  community  which 
sustained  it,  and,  of  course,  it  sought  to  make  itself  indispensable  to  the 
life  of  the  immigrant.  But  in  aiding  and  promoting  the  well-being  of  the 
larger  American  community,  the  press  undermined  its  own  existence.  Yet, 
this  was  unavoidable  and  no  immigrant  newspaper  or  periodical  could  have 
existed  very  long  if  it  had  not  been  overwhelmingly  American  in  its  loyal- 
ties. The  praises  of  things  Swedish  were  always  countered  by  convictions 
that  America  was  the  land  of  promise. 

Perhaps  the  Swedish  immigrants  were  no  different  from  others.  They 
were  so  preoccupied  with  their  own  activities  that  it  was  difficult  to  interest 
them  in  others.  This  was  particularly  true  in  politics.  The  immigrant  news- 
papers always  contained  news  of  political  life  in  America  and  especially  of 
the  national  scene.  Yet,  at  times  of  state  and  local  elections  no  effort  could 
create  a  great  degree  of  excitement  and  participation  in  the  election.  Few 
immigrants  sought  to  dispossess  the  natives  of  their  state  and  local  political 
offices.  Only  in  Minnesota  did  the  Swedes,  to  a  degree,  win  larger  political 
recognition,  but  the  men  who  won  these  offices  were  hardly  representative 
of  the  immigrant  community  of  which  they  were  critical. 
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During  national  and  especially  presidential  elections,  immigrant  news- 
papers bestirred  themselves  to  greater  interest.  The  political  allegiances  of 
the  immigrants  had  been  formed  before  and  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
Swedes  were  Republicans.  This  was  true  to  a  greater  degree  of  those  of 
Lutheran  faith  perhaps  than  of  the  others.  But  the  political  prejudices  of 
the  immigrant  were  so  deep  that  editors  who  dissented  either  had  to  repent 
or  see  their  newspapers  doomed.  During  national  elections  an  opportunity 
was  offered  the  immigrants  to  clamor  for  political  plums,  but  the  editors 
of  Swedish  newspapers  were  greatly  handicapped  in  demanding  recognition 
for  the  few  Swedes  who  had  political  ambitions  because  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party  could  count  upon  the  support  of  the  Swedes  without  any 
bribes  in  terms  of  political  offices  or  appointments.  The  Swedes  joined  in 
political  parades,  formed  clubs,  and  cheered  for  the  Grand  Old  party.  But 
since  I860  and  1864  only  the  elections  of  1892  and  1896  had  stirred  any 
great  excitement.  Two  Swedish  socialist  newspapers  had  been  founded  be- 
fore the  progressive  era;  namely,  Arhetaren  (The  Worker)  of  New  York 
and  Svenska  Socialisten  (Swedish  Socialist)  of  Rockford  and  later  Chicago. 
{Arhetaren  was  published  in  the  same  building  as  the  Daily  People.)  By 
1912  there  were  several  Swedish  and  Scandinavian  socialist  clubs,  some 
dating  back  to  the  turn  of  the  century. 

It  was  the  DeLeon  group  of  American  socialists  who  had  paid  for  a 
visit  to  America  in  1900  of  the  Swedish  socialist  and  labor  agitator,  August 
Palm.  Palm  had  imbibed  Marxianism  while  living  in  Germany.  After  a 
stay  in  Denmark,  he  returned  to  Sweden  where  he  played  an  important  role 
in  founding  his  country's  modern  labor  and  socialist  movement.  Palm  was 
brought  to  America  in  order  to  awaken  an  interest  in  socialism  among 
Swedish  immigrants.  A  few  of  these  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  so- 
cialist movement  in  Sweden,  and  a  small  number  had  a  broader  acquaintance 
with  socialism  from  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States.  Palm  did 
speak  at  a  number  of  clubs  before  "full  houses"  in  several  Swedish  commun- 
ities in  the  East  and  Middle  West.  But  Palm  recognized  that  socialism  in 
America  faced  obstacles  which  it  did  not  have  in  Sweden. 

America  was  geographically  too  large  a  country  for  an  effective  social- 
istic campaign.  Many  different  languages  divided  the  people  into  national 
groups.  Work  in  America  was  hard  and  left  little  time  for  socialistic  activ- 
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ity.  Work  was  also  more  rewarding  and  America  possessed  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  social  and  economic  mobility.  Opportunities  for  work  of  a  sea- 
sonal nature  made  the  working  population  more  mobile,  too.  Racial  dif- 
ferences added  problems.  Additionally,  the  major  American  political  parties 
were  well  organi2ed.  To  compete,  the  American  socialists  would  need  to 
unite,  and  this  they  seemed  unable  to  do. 

Palm  could  see  little  difference  between  those  who  supported  Debs  or 
Maloney  and  the  views  expressed  by  the  Daily  People,  Weekly  People, 
V olkzeitung,  and  Worker's  Call.  But  Palm  was  unable  to  speak  English 
and  must  have  been  compelled  to  generalize  on  the  basis  of  information  he 
secured  from  those  who  spoke  to  him  in  Swedish  or  German.  He  had  little 
success  in  creating  interest  in  socialism. 

Palm  called  upon  Governor  Lind  of  Minnesota,  finding  an  ally  to 
support  his  contention  that  the  immigrant  clergy  was  ignorant.  Palm  par- 
ticularly found  sectarianism  objectionable,  and  he  had  little  regard  for 
Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Mission  Covenant  clergy  and  their  hyper-religiosity. 
He  also  shared  with  Governor  Lind  the  view  that  education  could  do  much 
to  enlighten  man  and  add  to  the  building  of  a  better  world. 

Although  the  Swedish  labor  and  socialist  movement  grew  in  the  decade 
before  and  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  few  Swedish  immigrants  had  been 
greatly  influenced  by  the  labor  movement.  It  did  not  take  the  Swedish  im- 
migrant very  long  before  he  acquired  savings,  property,  and  a  capitalistic 
point  of  view. 

During  the  progressive  era  the  Swedish- American  press  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Swedish  community  in  America  had  an  opportunity  to  share  in 
the  thrills  and  excitement  of  a  great  emotional  bender,  the  election  of  1912. 
Although  it  was  a  time  to  assess  what  recognition  had  been  won  by  the  im- 
migrants in  the  major  political  parties,  the  clamor  for  political  plums  was 
beaten  down  by  shouts  for  a  change.  Progress  could  only  be  achieved,  it  was 
thought,  by  reform  which  was  long  overdue.  A  large  number  of  Swedish- 
American  newspapers  remained  faithful  to  the  Republican  party,  although 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had  won  many  admirers  among  the  hero-worshiping 
Swedes.  Roosevelt  had  become  to  many  of  these  a  symbol  of  America,  a 
symbol  of  strength,  vigor,  and  courage,  a  man  who  placed  America  first, 
above  group  and  vested  interests.  There  seemed  to  be  no  significant  issues  in 
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1912.  The  Swedish- American  newspapers  which  remained  loyal  to  the  Re- 
publican party  claimed  that  this  party  could  best  achieve  the  urgent  reforms 
needed.  It  was  the  party  of  the  people  and  not  of  any  special  economic  group. 
President  Taft  had  demonstrated  more  ably  than  Theodore  Roosevelt  that  he 
was  serious  in  making  war  upon  monopolies  and  trusts.  The  newspapers 
which  supported  the  Progressive  party  carried  much  the  same  propaganda 
for  reform  and  change  of  an  economic  and  political  nature,  but  it  was  to  be 
achieved  by  Roosevelt  and  his  party  as  the  old  Republican  party  had  be- 
come a  party  of  special  interest.  The  issues,  therefore,  did  not  stir  the  ex- 
citement of  the  Swedes;  it  was  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Persons,  who  had  only 
a  passive  interest  in  politics  prior  to  1912,  were  eager  to  listen  to  the  tor- 
rent of  political  oratory  of  their  hero,  shake  his  hand,  join  in  torch  parades, 
and  cheer  the  man  of  the  hour. 

The  election  of  1912  may  have  been  significant  to  the  degree  that  it 
challenged  man's  thoughts  and  prejudices.  Neither  Taft  nor  Roosevelt 
emerged  victorious  and,  perhaps,  the  role  of  the  Swedish  immigrant  was  not 
very  significant  in  determining  the  outcome  of  the  election.  A  Democrat 
was  elected  president,  and  the  country  seemed  somehow  to  have  survived 
it,  to  the  amazement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Swedish  community.  Their 
major  loyalty  to  the  Republican  party  had  not  been  seriously  challenged. 
After  all,  Roosevelt,  it  was  thought,  was  a  better  Republican  than  Taft.  But 
a  compromise,  regardless  of  how  small,  with  a  man's  concept  of  right  and 
wrong  built  on  deep  prejudices  might  lead  to  other  compromises,  and  in 
1916  many  Swedes  voted  for  the  man  who  had  kept  America  out  of  the  war. 

Political  campaigns  may  have  added  to  the  excitement  of  life  in  the 
immigrant  community,  but  they  did  little  to  disturb  the  idyll.  And  it  was  an 
idyll  despite  the  many  minor  human  ills.  It  was  a  world  of  laughter.  In  it 
man  felt  at  home  and  secure.  It  was  a  life  of  good  things  to  eat  and  drink, 
of  folk  music  and  dance,  and  of  good  stories  told  in  broad  dialects.  In  it 
man  had  learned  to  laugh  at  himself  and  listen  to  both  the  tragic  and  the 
comic  role  of  the  immigrant.  The  immigrant  community  had  become  a  part 
of  America. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC  NOTE 

The  student  who  seeks  to  picture  life  in  an  immigrant  community  may  well 
envy  the  successful  and  brilliant  efforts  of  Theodore  C.  Blegen  in  portraying  the 
Norwegian-American  community.  Significant  as  George  M.  Stephenson's  Religious 
Aspects  of  Swedish  Immigratiori  (Minneapolis,  1932)  may  be,  it  does  not  possess 
the  breadth  of  the  works  by  Blegen. 

The  spirit  of  the  Swedish  immigrant  community  during  the  progressive  era 
is  not  captured  in  a  secondary  source  ,not  even  in  George  M.  Stephenson's  ]ohn 
Lind  of  Minnesota  (Minneapolis,  1935).  Although  Kendric  C.  Babcock's  The 
Scandinavian  Element  in  the  United  States  (Urbana,  1914)  and  important  works 
by  the  Swedish  geographer,  Helge  Nelson,  particularly  The  Swedes  and  the  Swedish 
Settlements  in  North  America,  2  vols.  (Lund,  1942)  are  indispensable,  they  do  not 
seek  to  interpret  the  Zeitgeist  of  any  particular  period.  Stephenson  is  more  success- 
ful in  this  respect.  A  part  of  this  aspect  of  life  is  captured  by  Henriette  C.  K. 
Naeseth  in  The  Swedish  Theater  in  Chicago,  1868-1950  (Rock  Island,  1951)  and 
Martin  S.  Allwood  in  his  anthology  with  its  excellent  introduction,  namely, 
Amerika-svensk  lyrik  geno?n  100  ar  (Stockholm,  1949). 

Many  writers  sought  to  create  three  distinct  images  of  the  immigrant.  One 
attempted  to  impart  to  the  immigrant  an  image  of  himself  which  would  lead 
to  self-respect  and  esteem  and  a  pride  in  the  role  of  the  immigrant  in  building 
America.  Another  image  was  directed  at  the  larger  American  community,  an  image 
of  an  honest,  industrious,  literate,  and  thrifty  Swede,  who  easily  blended  into  a 
broader  American  picture.  Still  a  third  image  was  aimed  at  consumption  in  Sweden 
where  it  was  hoped  the  new  image  would  replace  the  caricature  of  the  immigrant 
as  an  uncouth,  loud,  and  unlettered  farm  hand. 

One  of  the  ablest  narrators  of  life  in  Swedish-America  was  Ernst  Skarstedt, 
who  from  1907  to  1917  wrote  no  fewer  than  six  books  on  Swedes  in  America. 
Skarstedt  was  no  ordinary  immigrant.  His  father  became  a  professor  of  theology  at 
Uppsala  University  in  1865.  Skarstedt  had  received  a  good  education  before  emi- 
grating from  Sweden  in  1878.  In  some  respects  he  was  a  modest  man,  who  knew 
that  he  was  not  a  critical  historian.  Yet,  he  was  not  uncritical.  Unlike  most  immi- 
grants he  remained  aloof  from  religious  and  secular  organizations.  He  felt  no  need 
for  this  type  of  life,  but  he  was  tolerant  of  those  who  craved  an  active  social  and 
religious  life.   Skarstedt's  descriptions  of  Swedish-American  life  are  unexcelled. 

Swedish  visitors  to  America  sought  to  create  a  vital  and  true  image  of  the  im- 
migrant, but  they  were  not  always  successful.  Among  the  best  of  these  accounts  are 
Carl  Sundbeck's  Svenskarne  i  forskingringen  (Boras,  1911)  and  E.  H.  Thornberg's 
Lefnads standard  och  sparkraft  med  sdrskild  hdnsyn  till  den  svenska  befolkningen  i 
Chicago  (Stockholm,  1915). 

Stephenson  and  Blegen  made  extensive  use  of  immigrant  letters.  Few  of  these 
are  available  for  the  progressive  era  except  those  which  found  their  way  into  the 
columns  of  the  immigrant  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Therefore  major  news- 
papers and  periodicals  of  the  time,  1900-1917,  must  be  consulted  in  a  study  of  the 
immigrant  community  during  the  progressive  era. 

Obviously  the  immigration  historian  finds  the  United  States  census  reports  of 
1890  and  1910,  as  well  as  the  Minutes  of  the  Augustana  Synod,  invaluable.  John  S. 
Lindberg  made  extensive  use  of  statistical  data  in  his  The  Background  of  Swedish 
Emigration  to  the  United  States    (Minneapolis,   1930). 


Tne  Swedisn- American 

Press  and  Isolationism 


By  F.  Herbert  Capps 


A  study  of  the  Swedish-American  press  during  the  period  1914-1945 
has  disclosed  that,  while  the  Swedish- American  editors  preferred  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  nonentanglement  in  European  affairs,  they  could  be  per- 
suaded to  support  American  participation  in  world  politics.  They  would 
rally  behind  a  strong  president  if  he  were  able  to  assure  them  that  the 
nation's  interests  would  be  protected  and  promoted.  Deeply  conservative 
and  traditional  in  outlook,  they  disliked  experiments  in  international 
relations  as  well  as  in  domestic  affairs. 

The  determinants  of  Swedish-American  attitudes  were  many  and 
often  imponderable.  They  included  the  European  heritage  of  Swedish 
immigrants,  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  the  United  States,  the  section 
of  the  country  in  which  they  settled  and  their  reaction  to  the  social  and 
political  climate  which  they  found,  the  rapidity  of  their  assimilation  into  the 
American  society  and  the  degree  to  which  they  were  willing  or  felt  obliged 
to  change  their  customs  and  outlook,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  main- 
tained contact  with  the  mother  country.  Swedish-Americans  have  dis- 
played a  remarkable  consistency  and  uniformity  of  views  regardless 
of  where  they  settled  in  the  United  States,  and  most  of  their  basic  attitudes 
appear  to  have  their  origins  in  rural  Sweden  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Some  attitudes  could  probably  be  traced  back  to  seventeenth  century 
Sweden  or  earlier.    Nearly  90  per  cent  of  those  Swedes  who  migrated 
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to  the  United  States  came  between  1850  and  1910,  and  the  great 
majority  were  farm-laborers  or  farmers.  They  settled  principally  in  the 
Midwest,  and  friends  or  members  of  the  same  religious  sect  from  the 
same  locality  in  Sweden  tended  to  congregate  together,  so  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  original  Swedish  community  were  to  a  large  extent 
reproduced.  They  found  that  they  need  not  change  their  customs  or  beliefs 
to  any  great  extent  in  order  to  be  accepted  by  other  Americans,  and 
the  prosperity  of  their  communities  discouraged  any  questioning  of  tradi- 
tional attitudes. 

Probably  the  most  basic  attitudes  sprang  from  the  immigrant's 
Lutheran  background,  which  was  shared  by  all  emigrants,  including  those 
who  joined  no  American  church.  Most  evident  were  deep  prejudices  against 
the  Catholic  Church  and  a  tendency  to  view  die  Latin  peoples  as  decadent 
and  corrupt,  although  the  heirs  of  a  great  culture.  Swedish  immigrants 
also  appeared  to  accept  the  Lutheran  teaching  of  strict  obedience  to  con- 
stituted authority  and  shared  a  pessimism  over  man's  nature  and  ability  to 
stay  at  peace  with  his  neighbor.  The  churches  became  the  center  of  the 
Swedish- American  communities  and  may  have  perpetuated  these  attitudes. 
The  pastor  tried  at  times  to  dominate  the  community  as  he  had  done  in 
Sweden. 

Swedish  immigrants,  like  virtually  all  Swedes  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  viewed  Germany  as  the  center  of  Lutheran 
culture  in  Europe  and  the  bulwark  not  only  against  the  Catholics  but 
also  against  Sweden's  historical  enemy,  Imperial  Russia,  German  influence 
had  penetrated  all  phases  of  Swedish  life  by  the  end  of  the  century  and 
particularly  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  fact  that  the 
Swedish-American  Lutheran  Church  did  not  get  along  very  well  with 
the  German-American  one  did  not  decrease  admiration  for  Germany. 

The  rural  background  of  most  immigrants  gave  them  a  certain 
conservative  outlook  that  colored  all  their  attitudes.  They  tended  to  be 
skeptical  of  idealism,  preferring  to  have  matters  explained  to  them  in 
terms  of  practical  advantages  or  monetary  gain.  They  were  deeply  preju- 
diced against  large  merchants,  bankers,  and  industrialists,  who  were 
termed  "capitalists"  but  not  in  the  Marxian  sense,  and  were  greatly  sus- 
picious of  military  officers,  politicians,  and  diplomats. 
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Immigrants  shared  the  belief  of  nearly  all  Swedes  that  the  govern- 
ments of  all  large  countries  were  bad  and  were  run  by  power-hungry 
politicians  who  disregarded  the  rights  of  small  nations.  Americans,  like 
the  Swedes,  were  considered  no  match  for  the  wily  diplomats  of  these 
large  powers  and  would  most  certainly  be  taken  advantage  of  in  any 
dealings  with  them.  The  British  in  particular  were  thought  of  as  shrewd 
and  willing  to  put  commercial  profit  before  principles,  even  though  they 
were  Protestants, 

The  early  Swedish  immigrants  who  settled  in  Illinois  in  the  1850's 
at  first  found  that  Jacksonian  democracy  best  fitted  their  temperament 
and  needs.  However,  they  soon  found  themselves  caught  in  bitter  partisan 
and  sectional  struggles  that  preceded  the  Civil  War.  Dr.  O.  Fritiof  Ander 
has  suggested  that  one  man,  T.  N.  Hasselquist,  was  principally  respon- 
sible for  the  transfer  of  allegiance  of  Swedish-Americans  to  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Hasselquist  apparently  had  more  influence  on  the  establish- 
ment of  Swedish-American  institutions  than  any  other  leader.  A  pastor, 
educator,  and  newspaper  editor,  he  was  instrimiental  in  the  formation 
of  the  Augustana  Synod  and  founded  two  of  the  most  influential  news- 
papers in  the  history  of  the  Swedish- American  community.  He  apparent- 
ly succeeded  in  identifying  in  Swedish- American  eyes  the  new  Republican 
party  with  the  ideals  of  free  men,  free  land,  and  preservation  of  the 
Union,  and  the  passions  unleashed  by  the  Civil  War  caused  Swedish- 
Americans  to  place  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party  alongside  that 
to  their  church  as  a  basic  tenet  of  the  community.  Later  immigrants  ac- 
cepted this  allegiance,  and  as  a  result  the  outlook  of  the  Swedish-Ameri- 
cans on  all  political  issues  became  heavily  colored  by  partisanship  for  the 
Republican  party. 

The  immigrant  press  arose  alongside  the  immigrant  churches  as 
a  powerful  force  molding  and  perpetuating  Swedish-American  attitudes. 
As  a  group,  the  Swedish-American  editors  have  apparently  always  repre- 
sented the  more  conservative  elements  within  the  community.  The  pattern 
was  set  by  Hemlandet,  Det  Gamla  och  det  Nya  (The  Old  and  the  New 
Homeland),  the  first  Swedish- American  newspaper  to  appear  regularly 
on  the  American  scene.  Hasselquist  launched  it  in  Galesburg  in   1855 
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{it  moved  to  Chicago  in  1859),  to  foster  Lutheran  and  Republican  prin- 
ciples among  Swedish-Americans,  and  it  dominated  the  American-Swedish 
press  throughout  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1856  he  also  founded  Det 
Rdtta  Hemlandet  which  became  in  1869  Augustana,  the  official  spokesman 
of  the  Swedish-American  Lutheran  Church,  and  it  remained  a  powerful 
voice  in  the  Swedish-American  community  until  World  War  IL 

There  were  other  Lutheran  periodicals  as  well  as  those  papers 
outside  Lutheran  circles.  Chief  among  these  were  the  nonreligious  papers, 
Svenska  Amerikanaren  (The  Swedish  American),  published  since  1877 
in  Chicago,  and  Svenska  Trihunen  (The  Swedish  Tribune),  started  under 
another  name  in  1869  at  Galva,  Illinois,  which  moved  to  Chicago  in  1871, 
By  1914,  these  two  papers  had  by  far  the  greatest  circulation  among 
Swedish- Americans,  amounting  to  approximately  75,000  each. 

Other  nonreligious  papers  with  widespread  influence  were  Nord- 
stjdrnan  (The  North  Star),  first  appearing  in  1872  in  New  York  City; 
Svenska  Kuriren  (The  Swedish  Courier),  founded  in  Chicago  in  1884 
under  the  name  Kurre\  and  Svenska  Amerikanska  Post  en  (The  Swedish- 
American  Post),  originating  in  Minneapolis  in  1885.  Papers  with  cir- 
culation outside  their  immediate  localities  included  Svea  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts;  Skandia  oi  Jamestown,  New  York;  Minnesota  Stats  Tidning 
of  Minneapolis;  California  VeckoUad  of  Los  Angeles;  Oregon  Posten 
of  Portland;  and  Svenska  Pacific  Tribunen  of  Seattle. 

Religious  sects  that  had  broken  off  from  the  Church  of  Sweden  or  the 
Swedish- American  Lutheran  Church  also  published  papers  that  joined  ener- 
getically in  the  strife,  principally  personal  in  nature,  that  typified  the 
Swedish-American  press.  Chief  among  these  were  the  official  organ  of  the 
Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  Church,  similar  to  the  American  Congre- 
gational Church  in  organization,  entitled  Forbundets  Veckotidning  (The 
Covenant  Weekly),  and  Missions  Vannen  (The  Mission's  Friend),  also 
of  Mission  Covenant  persuasion.  Other  newspapers  in  this  group  were 
Svenska  Standaret  (The  Swedish  Standard)  representing  the  Swedish- 
American  Baptists;  the  Swedish- American  Methodist  Sdndebudet  (The 
Messenger),  the  tiny  Free  Church  Chicago  Bladet  (The  Chicago  Blade), 
and   the   Swedish-American   Mormon    Utah   Posten.    All    these   religious 
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papers  were  published  in  Chicago  except  the  Mormon  paper,  which  was 
pubHshed  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

No  accurate  count  has  been  made  of  the  number  of  newspapers 
published  at  the  heyday  of  the  Swedish-American  community  just  prior 
to  World  War  I,  but  it  was  probably  between  150  and  200.  No  more 
than  a  score,  however,  had  more  than  local  importance  at  any  one  time. 
Professor  Ander  estimates  that  some  1,500  newspapers  and  tracts  had  been 
published  by  1914.  The  few  attempts  at  publication  of  dailies  failed; 
Swedish-Americans  apparently  took  the  advice  of  Hasselquist  and  sub- 
scribed to  a  good  conservative  American  daily,  such  as  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

No  subsequent  editor  ever  reached  the  commanding  position  of  Has- 
selquist. Oliver  A.  Linder,  who  became  editor  of  Svenska  Amerikanaren 
in  1908,  had  succeeded  in  making  it  the  principal  paper  by  1914,  par- 
ticularly through  the  purchase  of  Hemlandet  in  that  year;  but  Linder 
was  popular  throughout  the  Swedish-American  community  more  for  his 
poetry  and  his  whimsical  portrayal  of  the  stock,  conservative  Swedish  im- 
migrant, whom  he  named  Olavus,  than  for  leadership  in  the  political  field. 
Andrew  Tofft,  editor  of  Svenska  Amerikanaren' s  leading  rival,  Svenska 
Trihunen,  had  less  influence.  He  was  chiefly  interested  in  promoting  the 
economic  and  social  interests  of  Swedish-American  workers  than  in  the 
larger  political  issues.  Perhaps  most  influential  was  Laurentius  G.  Abra- 
hamson,  editor  of  Augustana;  he  was  widely  respected  in  non-Lutheran 
circles  as  well  as  within  the  church  for  his  independent,  searching  mind 
and  his  courage  in  speaking  his  convictions  even  when  they  were  not 
widely  accepted  or  in  agreement  with  church  policy.  He  was  highly  con- 
servative in  outlook,  however,  and  he  most  often  found  himself  support- 
ing church  positions.  After  World  War  I,  Augustana  gradually  lost  its 
dominant  position  in  the  church  to  the  English-language  church  paper, 
The  Lutheran  Companion,  but  its  editors,  Carl  J.  Bengston  and  Einar  E. 
Ryden,  never  acquired  the  influence  of  Abraham  son. 

Perhaps  the  most  politically-minded  editor  was  Alexander  J.  John- 
son, who  edited  Svenska  Kuriren  until  it  merged  with  Svenska  Ameri- 
kanaren in  1929.  Johnson  was  an  active  Republican  politician  who  had 
held  city  and  state  offices.   He  followed  all  political  issues  with  interest. 
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and  his  biting  pen  was  feared  by  other  editors.  He  particularly  attacked 
the  Lutheran  press.  The  non-Lutheran  religious  press  also  often  criticized 
the  Lutheran  editors,  but  this  was  largely  confined  to  doctrinal  questions 
for  most  often  the  two  groups  agreed  on  political  matters. 

The  course  of  events  during  World  War  I  came  as  a  great  shock 
to  Swedish-American  editors.  For  the  first  time  they  found  that  Swedish- 
Americans  must  change  some  of  their  basic  views  or  face  censure  by  the 
majority  of  the  American  people.  They  discovered  that  most  Americans 
did  not  share  their  evaluation  of  the  cultural  struggle  in  Europe  and 
were  willing  finally  to  enter  into  war  to  see  that  England  and  France 
were  not  defeated  by  Germany.  The  Swedish-Americans  saw  no  reason 
for  hiding  their  pro-German  sentiment  or  for  other  Americans  to  doubt 
that  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war  they  would  loyally  support 
the  administration  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  There  was  a  second 
shock  therefore  when  persecutions  of  Swedish- Americans  took  place  and 
pressures  were  placed  on  them,  along  with  other  immigrant  communities, 
to  drop  use  of  foreign  languages  and  become  "Americanized."  Cries  of  in- 
dignation arose,  led  by  Johnson  of  Svenska  Kuriren.  The  editors  found 
themselves  forced  on  the  defensive  and  having  to  join  forces  to  pro- 
tect the  community  and  try  to  prevent  wholesale  desertions  of  Swedish- 
Americans  from  community  institutions.  In  four  short  years,  the  press, 
along  with  other  institutions,  found  their  situation  changed  from  a  happy 
one  of  prosperity  to  that  of  possible  extinction. 

Although  still  resentful  and  disillusioned  over  the  goverimient's 
departure  from  neutrality  (many  Swedish- Americans,  particularly  in  Min- 
nesota, actually  supported  Wilson  during  the  1916  election  on  the  grounds 
that  he  would  keep  the  country  out  of  war),  Wilson's  criticism  of  per- 
secutions of  formerly  pro-German  groups  and  his  program  for  a  peace 
without  punitive  measures  against  Germany  won  grudging  admiration 
from  the  editors.  But  most  of  all  his  bold  and  decisive  actions  as  wartime 
president  captured  their  admiration,  particularly  from  editors  like  Linder, 
who  had  so  much  admired  Theodore  Roosevelt,  The  editors  had  previously 
believed  that  the  war  was  being  fought  for  selfish  national  interests,  par- 
ticularly for  commercial  advantage,  but  now  they  became  convinced  that 
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Wilson  was  fighting  the  war  for  peace  and  international  understanding 
and  that  they  should  support  him.  Even  Abrahamson  credited  Wilson  with 
introducing  "new  ideological  elements  in  world  politics,"  although  he 
was  skeptical  as  to  whether  they  could  be  translated  into  reality.  Johnson 
was  completely  won  over  and  thought  Wilson  a  great  man,  while  the 
ultra-conservative  Otto  Hogfeldt,  editor  of  Missions  Vdnnen,  declared 
Wilson  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  in  the  world. 

Wilson  therefore  had  the  wholehearted  and  enthusiastic  support 
of  all  the  Swedish-American  editors  except  an  insignificant  minority  by 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  all  the  editors  of  the  major  papers  except  Bengston 
of  The  Lutheran  Companion  brushed  aside  criticisms  of  Wilson's  de- 
cision to  attend  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  in  person.  The  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  considered  punitive  toward  Germany,  came  as  an 
unpleasant  surprise  and  revived  prejudices  against  the  European  allies, 
but  the  editors  were  willing  to  accept  them  as  the  price  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  was  hoped  that  the  United  States  could 
use  its  influence  to  prevent  its  former  allies  from  wreaking  excessive  damage 
on  Germany  and  to  help  Europe  recover  from  the  war.  Opposition  to 
the  Treaty  by  Republican  stalwarts  at  first  received  no  support  even  from 
the  most  conservative  editors.  Both  Linder  and  Johnson,  for  instance, 
criticized  the  opposition  in  the  Senate.  The  editors  universally  fought  to 
keep  the  League  and  the  Treaty  from  becoming  a  partisan  issue.  When 
it  nevertheless  did  so,  they  could  not  resist  partisan  pressures  within  the 
Swedish- American  community  and  reluctantly  withdrew  their  support  from 
Wilson. 

The  defeat  of  the  Treaty  in  the  Senate  left  great  bitterness  among 
the  Swedish-American  editors,  who  placed  the  blame  about  equally  be- 
tween Wilson  and  the  "bitter  enders,"  as  Gustaf  Harald  Nordkvist 
of  Nordstjdrnan  called  them.  The  old  Lutheran  belief  that  man's  nature 
is  such  that  it  prevents  him  from  constructing  a  lasting  peace  received 
new  coinage,  and  isolationist  arguments  were  revived.  Johnson,  who 
despite  his  ingrained  Republican  partisanship  had  given  Wilson  strong 
support  until  the  height  of  the  ratification  debate,  remarked  bitterly  that 
by  taking  part  in   a  war  which   did   not   concern   its   national   interest. 
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the  nation  had  merely  submerged  itself  in  debt.  Support  for  United  States 
entry  into  the  League,  nevertheless,  continued  even  after  the  two  failures 
of  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Treaty,  and  throughout  the  bitterly  contested 
1920  electoral  campaign  even  the  most  partisan  editors  maintained  they 
supported  some  sort  of  participation  in  the  peace  settlement.  Harding's 
espousal  of  a  more  perfect  "association  of  nations"  was  seized  on  to 
justify  partisan  stands,  and,  after  the  election,  the  administration  was 
criticized  for  not  attempting  to  achieve  such  an  association.  Linder,  for 
instance,  was  uncomfortable  during  the  campaign  and  afterward  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  American  people  were  not  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a 
league.  The  discomfort  of  the  editors  at  finding  themselves  in  opposition 
to  Wilson's  peace  program  was  disclosed  in  editorials  at  the  time  when  he 
received  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  upon  his  death.  Svea,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  was  typical  when  it  stated  that,  although  it  had  not  always  agreed 
with  the  ex-president's  policies,  it  had  high  respect  for  him  as  a  per- 
sonality, and  respected  his  desire  to  see  all  nations  united  and  to  keep 
America  a  model  for  the  world.  Linder  admitted  that  Wilson  was  mo- 
tivated by  high  ideals,  but  insisted  that  he  was  stubborn  and  "somewhat 
of  a  dreamer." 

Despite  the  turn  of  events  and  their  disillusionment,  the  editors 
generally  still  hoped  for  United  States  leadership  in  the  postwar  world 
and  rejected  isolationism  as  a  policy  in  the  first  few  years  that  followed 
the  war.  But  the  lack  of  strong  national  leadership  and  the  course  of  events 
during  the  1920's  caused  them  to  turn  increasingly  back  to  their  traditional, 
conservative  attitudes  on  foreign  policy  matters.  The  Republican  presi- 
dents were  compared  unfavorably  with  Wilson  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 
for  their  failure  to  take  initiatives  in  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  affairs. 
The  disarmament  efforts  never  stirred  much  hope  among  the  editors,  whose 
attention  was  given  chiefly  to  the  question  of  payment  of  wartime  debts  by 
the  former  allies  of  the  United  States.  Failure  to  meet  obligations  met 
increasing  criticisms.  The  most  dramatic  change  of  attitude  occurred  when 
French  forces  occupied  the  Ruhr.  All  the  old  prejudices  against  France 
and  England  were  now  given  a  new  airing.  Linder,  for  instance,  who  had 
advocated  postponing  the  collection  of  war  debts  from  allies,  now  con- 
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eluded  that  any  money  thus  saved  would  only  be  used  for  increased 
armaments.  By  the  end  of  the  1920's,  "interventionism"  had  become  iden- 
tified with  the  Democratic  party,  and  most  editors  felt  that  the  least 
the  United  States  had  to  do  with  Europe  the  better  off  it  would  be. 

A  small  band  of  editors  fought  valiantly  to  try  to  stem  the  re- 
turning tide  of  isolationism,  but  with  little  success.  One  of  the  ablest 
and  most  persistent  was  Olof  Martinus  Nelson,  who  edited  Omaha  Posten 
from  191 8  to  1936  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years.  Of  more  humble 
origins  than  most  of  his  colleagues,  he  had  been  a  farm-laborer  both  in 
Sweden  and  in  the  United  States  before  struggling  to  attend  Luther  Academy 
at  Wahoo,  Nebraska,  for  two  and  a  half  years.  Because  of  his  tendency 
to  challenge  accepted  traditions,  he  was  at  times  accused  of  being  a  Dem- 
ocrat, but  he  resented  such  charges,  since  he  considered  himself  as  good 
a  Republican  as  any  Swedish-American.  At  the  height  of  the  ratification 
debate  of  1919,  he  turned  his  pen  bitingly  on  the  other  Swedish- American 
editors,  pointing  out  the  inconsistency  of  their  comments  with  those  they 
had  made  previously.  The  pressures  from  the  Swedish-American  com- 
munity forced  him  into  silence  by  the  end  of  the  1920  electoral  campaign, 
when  he  routinely  supported  the  Republican  list  of  candidates,  but  after 
the  war  he  again  took  up  the  battle  against  isolationism  and  maintained 
it  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  editorship. 

Emil  Meurling,  who  edited  Omaha  Posten  from  1911  to  1918  and 
Svenska  Amerikanska  Posten  of  Minneapolis  from  1918  to  1938,  was 
also  an  ardent  foe  of  isolationism.  Svenska  Amerikanska  Posten,  through 
the  efforts  of  its  publisher,  Swan  J.  Turnblad,  was  a  serious  effort  to  present 
an  objective  coverage  of  national  and  international  events,  but  it  is 
doubtful  that  it  ever  gained  much  influence.  Other  anti-isolationist  editors 
who  joined  these  two  at  times  included  August  Axel  Anderson  of  Skandia; 
Karl  Fredin  of  Svea;  F.  W.  Lonegren  of  Oregon  Posten;  and  Alfred  Haij 
of  California  Veckoblad.  Ruben  Heidenblad,  who  had  been  editor  of 
Svea  during  the  neutrality  period  of  World  War  I,  succeeded  Fredin  in 
1938  and  changed  his  traditional  views  after  a  few  months,  making  that 
paper  the  most  consistently  anti-isolationist  of  the  Swedish- American  pub- 
lications during  the  inter-war  period. 
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By  the  1930's,  isolationism,  which  received  a  new  impetus  from 
the  bitter  international  economic  competition  of  the  depression  years,  had 
a  deep  hold  on  Swedish-Americans.  It  had  changed  character,  reflecting 
developments  within  the  Swedish- American  community.  Immigration,  be- 
cause of  prosperous  conditions  in  Sweden  and  United  States  immigration 
restrictions,  had  virtually  ceased  after  World  War  I,  and  by  the  1930's 
first  generation  immigrants  were  outnumbered  in  the  communities.  Sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  generation  Swedish-Americans,  who  in  most  in- 
stances were  unable  to  speak  Swedish,  did  not  view  foreign  relations  in 
the  same  light  as  their  ancestors.  The  cultural  struggles  in  Europe  seemed 
distant.  Germany,  in  particular,  did  not  have  the  same  meaning  as  the 
center  of  the  Lutheran  culture  or  the  bulwark  against  expansion  of  slavs. 
More  important,  however,  was  a  weakening  of  the  Lutheran  concept 
of  strict  obedience  to  constituted  authorities  and  the  growth  of  pacifism, 
particularly  among  the  more  religious  circles.  The  older  editors  fought 
this  pacifism,  but  their  ranks  were  gradually  reduced  by  death  or  retire- 
ment. Abrahamson  had  spoken  out  sternly  when  the  Augustana  Synod 
adopted  pacifist  resolutions  in  1924  and  1927,  pointing  out  that  war 
was  sometimes  necessary  to  preserve  man's  rights.  His  successor  after  1939 
as  editor  of  Augustana,  A.  T.  Lundholm,  continued  this  fight.  The  English- 
language  paper.  The  Lutheran  Companion,  gained  dominance  over 
Augustana  by  the  1930's,  and  its  editors,  Bengston  and,  after  1934,  Ryden, 
favored  pacifism.  Similar  struggles  took  place  in  the  other  religious  sects 
and  in  the  community  as  a  whole.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the  Mission 
Covenant  Church,  whose  organ,  Forbundets  Veckotidning,  edited  from  the 
time  of  World  War  I  until  1931  by  David  Marcelius,  changed  its  name 
to  The  Covenant  Weekly  in  1934  and  became  bi-lingual.  Both  of  its 
editors,  G.  F.  Hedstrand  and  Erik  Dahlhielm,  tended  to  oppose  pacifism, 
although  Hedstrand,  editor  of  the  English-language  section,  at  times  was 
unable  to  resist  pacifist  pressures  from  the  Church  membership. 

Later  generation  Swedish- Americans  found,  however,  that  most  of  the 
traditional  attitudes  of  their  ancestors  were  still  sound  in  their  judgment. 
The  European  powers  were  still  thought  power-mad  and  indifferent  to  the 
interests  of  the  smaller  nations,  among  whose  ranks  the  Swedish-Ameri- 
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cans  still  classed  the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  in  particular,  was  be- 
lieved to  be  without  scruples  and  motivated  by  commercial  profit  to 
maintain  the  Empire.  The  old  fear  and  hatred  of  Imperial  Russia  were 
replaced  by  an  even  greater  fear  of  Communist  Russia.  The  old  rural 
Swedish  distrust  of  financiers,  industralists,  munitions-makers,  and  militar- 
ists was  given  new  coinage  by  the  "findings"  of  the  Nye  Committee  dur- 
ing the  early  1930's,  which  had  a  deep  effect  on  the  entire  Swedish- 
American  community.  Linder  of  Svenska  Amerikanaren  was  representative 
when  he  accepted  the  Committee's  findings  that  the  administration's  desire 
to  protect  the  investments  of  the  Morgan  firm  had  caused  American  entry 
into  World  War  I.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  became  universally  accepted 
as  the  cause  for  Europe's  growing  problems. 

New  and  old  editors  alike  pitched  in  together  in  the  defense  of  isola- 
tionism upon  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  in  the  last  great  effort 
of  the  Swedish-American  press.  The  nonreligious  press  was  finding  it 
impossible  to  make  the  transition  to  the  English  language  and  maintain 
its  readership,  and  only  the  major  religious  English-language  papers  were 
having  any  success  among  the  religious  press.  A  brief  renaissance  occurred 
during  the  neutrality  period,  but  by  the  end  of  the  war  only  about  a  dozen 
papers  had  survived.  Editorials  appeared  that  were  virtually  identical 
with  those  written  in  the  1914-1917  period.  Abrahamson,  in  fact,  in  one 
of  his  last  editorials,  commented  that  the  current  war  was  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  earlier  war  and  was  caused  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
When  he  recalled  that  the  first  war  had  supposedly  been  fought  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  he  cried  "how  deceived  we  feel!"  He 
warned  that  "capitalists"  would  again  try  to  drag  the  country  into  war. 
There  was  not  the  same  defense  of  Germany,  however.  The  older  editors 
had  first  turned  against  Adolf  Hitler,  especially  after  some  German  religious 
leaders  were  persecuted.  The  younger,  isolationist  editors,  particularly  Ryden, 
tended  to  be  apologetic  for  Hitler  in  their  struggle  to  de-emphasize  the 
ideological  aspects  of  the  war. 

The  careful  attitudes  of  the  editors  of  the  two  largest  papers^  Svenska 
Amerikanaren-Tribunen  and  Nordstjarnan,  reflected  the  growing  diversity 
of  opinion  within  the  Swedish- American  community.  Svenska  Amerikanaren 
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had  absorbed  Svenska  Tribunen-Nyheter  in  1936,  taking  the  name  Sven- 
ska  Amerikanaren-Tribunen,  and  become  by  far  the  largest  paper  in  cir- 
culation and  influence.  E.  Einard  Andersson  assumed  the  editorship  in 
1939  and  took  a  much  more  flexible  attitude  toward  political  matters. 
Nordstjdrnan  had  been  edited  since  1933  by  Edgar  Swenson.  He  also 
kept  well  informed  on  political  events  and  was  famous  for  his  non- 
partisan but  searching  editorials,  which  were  often  reproduced  by  other 
papers  through  the  Foreign  Language  Information  Service  (FLIS).  These 
two  gave  no  support  to  the  isolationists  and,  recalling  the  World  War  I 
persecutions  of  Swedish- Americans,  issued  warnings  about  extreme  expres- 
sions of  opinion.  Andersson  on  the  eve  of  the  war  and  immediately  after 
it  broke  out  ran  an  announcement  entitled  "I  am  an  American,"  which 
read,  "I  have  to  be  neat  in  dress,  correct  in  speech  and  right  as  rain  in 
what  I  say." 

Except  for  a  brief  interlude  when  Nazi  forces  invaded  the  Scandina- 
vian countries  and  Soviet  forces  attacked  Finland,  support  for  isolationism 
and  neutrality  gained  in  intensity  during  the  neutrality  period,  while 
traditional  prejudices  toward  the  European  powers  flourished.  The  fall 
of  these  small  countries  to  the  invaders  caused  great  bitterness  toward 
France  and  particularly  Great  Britain,  who  were  blamed  for  the  success 
of  the  aggressors.  Criticism  was  even  voiced  by  such  anti-isolationists  as 
Haij  of  California  Veckoblad.  At  the  same  time,  the  editors  became 
convinced  that  the  developments  of  the  World  War  I  neutrality  period 
would  repeat  themselves  and  the  United  States  would  enter  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  allies.  A  feeling  of  pessimism  and  gloom  was  widespread. 
The  elderly  Wallenius,  editor  of  the  Methodist  Sandebudet,  spoke  for  the 
entire  community  when  he  stated  sadly  that  although  "we  claim  political 
neutrality,  our  sympathies  have  taken  sides  in  a  conspicuous  fashion." 
Ryden,  however,  refused  to  give  up  the  battle,  and  struck  out  with  all 
his  force  in  virtually  every  editorial  of  The  Lutheran  Companion  right  up 
to  the  eve  of  Pearl  Harbor.  In  an  editorial  appearing  four  days  after  that 
event  but  apparently  written  earlier,  he  decried  United  States  actions  in 
the  Pacific  "in  the  defense  of  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  European  imperial 
powers"  and  hinted  that  "interventionists"  were  trying  "to  drag  the  United 
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States  into  World  War  II  through  the  back  door."  The  depth  of  isola- 
tionist feeling  was  indicated  by  resolutions,  pacifist  in  nature,  adopted  by 
the  Augustana  Synod  and  the  Mission  Covenant  Church  in  the  summer 
of  1941  and  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Japanese  attack  on  the  United  States  at  Pearl  Harbor  finally 
swept  away  all  doubts  about  the  value  of  neutrality  and  ended  all  talk 
of  pacifism  among  the  editors.  They  closed  ranks  behind  the  administra- 
tion and  gave  it  their  enthusiastic  support  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
as  they  had  in  1917.  To  their  relief,  the  community  suffered  no  persecu- 
tions as  it  had  during  the  earlier  war,  and  they  felt  free  to  express  their 
opinions.  Debate  started  almost  immediately  on  the  nature  of  the  post- 
war settlement.  The  editors  disclosed  that  they  universally  supported  United 
States  participation  in  an  international  organization  to  keep  the  peace. 

A  central  factor  in  this  new  support  for  United  States  leadership  in 
world  affairs  was  admiration  for  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Roose- 
velt had  already  commanded  respect  by  his  actions  to  counter  the  de- 
pression. His  dramatic  leadership  in  the  first  few  days  upon  assuming 
the  presidency  in  1933  had  first  captured  the  imagination  of  many  Swedish- 
Americans.  Tofft  of  Svenska  Tribunen-Nyheter  spoke  for  many  when  he 
exclaimed  that  Roosevelt  was  the  man  of  the  hour,  using  the  Swedish 
adage  mannen  som  skall  gora  det  (the  one  who  will  do  it).  This  ad- 
miration had  been  so  great  that  it  broke  the  Republican  solidarity  of 
the  editors  during  the  campaigns  of  1936  and  1940;  while  few  actually 
advocated  voting  Democratic,  several  made  no  recommendations  but  in- 
dicated their  preference  for  Roosevelt,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that 
many  Swedish-Americans  voted  for  him.  During  the  neutrality  period, 
some  editors,  particularly  of  the  larger  nonreligious  press,  were  increasingly 
attracted  to  him.  Chief  among  these  was  Edgar  Swenson  of  Nordstjdrnan, 
who  found  himself  in  growing  accord  with  the  president.  Roosevelt's  ac- 
tions and  statements  as  a  wartime  president  brought  inevitable  compar- 
isons with  Woodrow  Wilson  in  particular,  and  also  with  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  combination  of  idealism  and  practicality 
struck  the  right  chord  with  Swedish-Americans.  Reaction  to  the  death 
of  Roosevelt  near  the  end  of  the  war  revealed  the  extent  of  this  admira- 
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tion.  Even  Ryden  commented  that  differences  of  opinion  with  the 
former  president  now  appeared  small,  and  he  eulogized  him  as  "a  defender 
of  the  rights  of  the  lowly  and  oppressed"  and  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

The  strength  of  traditional  attitudes  was  so  great,  however,  that 
the  editors  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  their  new-found  internationalism. 
Doubts  as  to  the  advisability  of  United  States  particpation  in  an  international 
organization  and  in  international  affairs  grew  as  the  war  progressed. 
Traditional  dislike  and  suspicion  of  the  British  appeared  to  play  the  great- 
est role  in  this  development.  Roosevelt,  like  Wilson,  was  thought  to  be 
too  inclined  to  reason  from  idealistic  assumptions  and  therefore  could 
not  cope  with  the  more  realistic  Europeans.  The  Lutheran  Monitor,  not 
more  than  a  year  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  maintained, 
for  instance,  that  peace  would  have  to  be  based  on  more  realistic  grounds 
than  just  a  pledge  to  the  Four  Freedoms  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and 
that  "an  international  police  force,  acting  under  some  form  of  associa- 
tion of  nations,  may  be  necessary."  The  traditional  way  of  viewing  the 
major  European  powers  as  power-hungry  and  identifying  the  United 
States  with  the  small,  ipso  facto  peace-loving,  nations  was  revived,  and 
"power  politics"  and  imperialism  were  the  most  commonly  applied  catch- 
words to  describe  European  diplomacy.  The  entry  of  Soviet  Russia  into 
the  ranks  of  the  allies  also  aroused  discomfort.  Fear  and  hatred  of  Com- 
munist Russia,  held  principally  on  religious  grounds,  had  by  the  1930's 
replaced  and  surpassed  the  old  prejudice  against  Imperial  Russian  ex- 
pansionism. By  1944  no  editor  supported  Roosevelt  for  re-election,  and  a 
swing  back  to  Republican  solidarity  was  evident,  Skandia  of  Jamestown, 
Svea  of  Worcester,  California  Veckoblad  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Mission 
Covenant  Missions  Vdnnen  of  Chicago,  and  the  Free  Church  Chicago-Bladet 
openly  opposed  the  re-election  of  the  president  for  a  fourth  term,  prin- 
cipally on  the  ground  that  he  was  gathering  too  much  power  in  his  own 
hands.  Statements  that  the  president  was  too  idealistic  in  foreign  affairs 
in  the  style  of  Wilson  also  crept  in.  The  treatment  of  Germany  and  the 
agreements  concerning  the  Eastern  European  countries  at  the  Yalta  Con- 
ference aroused  pessimism  and  accelerated  revival  of  traditional  prejudices 
toward  the  European  powers.  Ryden  remarked,  "Like  Wilson,  President 
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Roosevelt  probably  returned  from  his  last  meeting  with  Europe's  crafty 
statesmen  a  bitterly  disillusioned  man."  Opposition  to  conscription  in 
1945  also  indicated  that  pacifism  was  being  revived. 

Despite  universal  hopes  for  the  establishment  of  an  effective  inter- 
national organization,  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was  received  skep- 
tically. However,  it  was  given  nearly  universal  support.  Lundholm  was 
probably  typical  when  he  commented  that  many  seemed  to  think  that 
the  Charter  was  a  new  Magna  Carta,  adding  pessimistically  that  he  hoped 
they  would  prove  right.  Anderson  and  Swenson  endorsed  the  Charter 
and  the  peace  settlement  wholeheartedly  and  attempted  to  stem  the  tide 
of  growing  pessimism  and  reviving  isolationist  attitudes  among  Swedish- 
Americans. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  to  judge  by  the  attitude  of  the  Swedish- 
American  editors  at  least,  opinion  in  the  Swedish-American  community 
had  come  to  a  cross-road.  It  could  turn  back  to  the  old  way  of  viewing 
the  world  and  the  historical  cultural  struggles  in  Europe,  or  it  could 
swing  behind  a  strong  president  who  would  try  to  maintain  the  peace 
and  promote  American  interests  throughout  the  world.  Dynamic  national 
leadership  could  counter  the  propensity  for  isolationism  among  Swedish- 
Americans.  They  still  preferred  a  man,  preferrably  on  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  style,  who  could  prove  to  them  the  practicality  of  an  active 
foreign  policy. 

The  dilemma  of  Swedish- Americans  in  1945  was  representative  of  that 
facing  communities  throughout  the  United  States,  regardless  of  their 
origins.  Could  any  ethnic  community  cling  to  its  parochial  attitudes  and 
customs  in  the  new,  fast-moving  world  of  the  atomic  bomb?  To  what 
extent  would  these  traditional  attitudes  conflict  with  fulfillment  of  the 
citizen's  obligations?  The  growing  need  for  national  solidarity  in  a  time 
of  push-button  warfare  and  clashes  of  widely-divergent  social  and  eco- 
nomic systems  placed  ever  greater  demands  on  citizens  of  every  back- 
ground to  rally  behind  national  ideals  and  keep  informed  on  international 
problems.  The  days  when  the  United  States  could  be  regarded  as  a  small 
power  that  could  safely  ignore  international  developments  were  past. 
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Denominational  Historiograpny 


By  G.  Everett  Arden 


In  his  study  entitled  The  Critical  Method  in  Historical  Research  and 
Writing,  Homer  Carey  Hockett  has  suggested  that  the  essential  task  of 
the  historian  is  wisely  to  select  and  assemble,  critically  to  examine  and 
evaluate,  and  then  meaningfully  to  present  for  public  consideration  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  record  of  human  events.  This  the  historian  does  in 
order  to  make  men  appreciatively  conscious  of  their  past  to  the  end  that 
they  shall  become  intelligently  aware  of  the  present.  Indeed,  this  may 
be  said  to  be  the  function  of  the  historical  discipline. 

By  its  very  nature  historiography  is  fundamentally  concerned  with 
written  docimients,  in  contrast  to  archeology,  anthropology,  and  ethnology 
which  utilize  various  kinds  of  unwritten  matter  to  reconstruct  the  past.  In 
his  quest  for  documentary  evidence  the  historian  is  sometimes  baffled  and 
frustrated  by  the  paucity,  barrenness,  and  diffusion  of  relevant  materials. 
At  other  times  he  is  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  sheer  mass  of  the 
data  at  hand.  But  whether  there  is  too  much  or  too  little,  or  even  just 
enough,  the  writer  of  history  must  exercise  great  care  in  judging  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  materials  at  hand.  His  evaluations 
and  conclusions  must  be  guarded  by  the  constant  exercise  of  a  wholesome 
scepticism  lest  they  become  mere  subjective  opinions  instead  of  presenting 
as  accurately  as  possible  "things  as  they  really  were." 

What  may  be  said  about  historiography  in  general  must  be  said 
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specifically  about  the  writing  of  church  history.  Here  too,  the  data  may  be 
sparse  and  scattered,  or  overwhelmingly  profuse.  In  any  case,  it  must  be 
carefully  handled.  Just  because  a  source  deals  with  a  religious  subject  does 
not  guarantee  its  authenticity  or  trustworthiness.  A  good  deal  of  spurious- 
ness  may  be  hiding  behind  that  which  is  pontifical  and  solemn,  while  theo- 
logical bias  and  sentimental  romanticism  have  often  been  sanctified  as  fact. 
Thus,  a  healthy  scepticism  and  a  rigorous  objectivity  are  imperative  if  the 
final  account  of  the  church  shall  accurately  describe  "things  as  they  really 
were." 

The  need  for  such  discipline  is  especially  acute  in  denominational 
historiography.  Denominational  particularity  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  various  subjective  references  that  it  is  difficult  to  achieve  an  objective 
viewpoint,  especially  if  the  historian  himself  is  connected  with  the  denom- 
ination he  is  investigating.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  the  genuine  ethos, 
the  true  "feel"  of  a  denomination,  can  be  caught  and  described  by  an 
outsider.  So,  in  spite  of  the  risks  of  subjectivism,  romanticism,  and  senti- 
mentalism,  denominations  themselves  may  be  expected  to  furnish  their 
own  best  historical  accounts.  And  the  hallmark  of  good  denominational 
historiography  is  the  competence  with  which  the  historian  succeeds  in 
separating  fact  from  fiction,  history  from  myth. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  religious  community,  in  common  with 
practically  all  other  institutions  on  earth,  that  the  "official"  tradition  is 
a  curious  blend  of  fact  and  fancy,  history  and  legend.  Imagination,  memory, 
enthusiasm,  and  loyalty  usually  provide  the  matrix  whence  myth  derives. 
Every  religious  group  sooner  or  later  creates  its  own  myths,  which,  when 
told  often  enough  over  a  sufficient  period  of  time  by  people  of  recognized 
standing,  ultimately  achieve  the  status  of  history. 

Now  let  it  be  said  that  such  myths  are  useful,  indeed,  even  necessary, 
for  they  function  as  parables,  illuminating,  delineating,  emphasizing  and 
dramatizing  those  values  which  the  group  mind  seeks  to  cherish.  None- 
theless, myth  and  legend  are  not  history  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
They  may  be,  and  indeed  often  are,  helpful  interpretations  of  history,  but 
they  are  not  history  in  the  sense  of  being  part  of  the  event.  And  the  his- 
torian's task  is  to  make  that  distinction  clear. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  adequate  primary  source  material  becomes 
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important.  Primary  sources  may  be  thought  of  as  the  raw  stuff  of  the 
historian's  craft.  When  the  historian  has  access  to  enough  primary  source 
data,  the  elements  of  legend  and  myth  which  may  have  slipped  into  the 
record  are  more  readily  detected  than  is  the  case  after  they  have  become 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  "official"  tradition  and  sundry  secondary  sources. 
Thus,  access  to  and  competent  use  of  adequate  primary  sources  are  the 
certain  means  by  which  the  historian  achieves  his  goal,  the  recovery  of 
the  past  through  an  accurate  description  of  "things  as  they  really  were." 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  it  is  obvious  that  a  writer  of 
denominational  history  may  well  ask  as  his  very  first  question,  "Where  and 
what  are  my  chief  sources?"  If  this  question  is  raised  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  Augustana  Lutheran  Church,  the  answer  lies  near  at 
hand.  To  be  sure,  any  record  of  the  Augustana  Church  must  take  into 
account  a  number  of  important  sources  and  influences.  Attention  must  be 
given  to  private  correspondence,  public  and  private  utterances  by  im- 
portant personalities,  contextual  circumstances,  the  influence  of  various 
relationships,  internal  and  external  pressures,  and  dynamic  leadership.  So 
far  as  the  Augustana  Church  is  concerned  the  principal  primary  source 
is  the  excellent  material  found  in  the  synodical  Minutes  which  have  been 
published  every  year  without  interruption  since  the  Augustana  Synod 
was  founded  in  I860  at  Jefferson  Prairie,  Wisconsin. 

The  Augustana  Lutheran  Church  operated  under  a  constitution  which 
provided  for  annual  synodical  conventions.  In  this  way  the  total  life  of 
the  church  was  given  an  annual  public  survey  which  described  in  astonish- 
ing detail  every  facet  of  the  life  of  the  institution.  These  annual  surveys 
have  been  excellently  documented  and  constitute,  without  a  doubt,  a 
most  comprehensive  overview  of  the  Augustana  Church.  These  unabridged 
accounts  review  the  broad  aspects  of  the  developing  life  of  the  Augustana 
Church  and,  at  the  same  time,  deal  in  almost  overwhelming  detail  with 
every  synodical  auxiliary,  agency,  organization,  board,  commission,  com- 
mittee and  activity  connected  with  the  national  institution.  The  range 
of  attention  covers  a  remarkable  spectrum  of  interest,  stretching  from  a 
concern  for  God  to  an  interest  in  pennies,  from  life  in  the  local  parish 
to  the  happenings  on  far-flung  mission  fields,  from  prayer  to  power 
politics,  from  trivialities  to  eternal  verities. 
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The  annual  reports  of  the  synod  may  be  said  not  only  to  describe 
the  general  shape  and  contour  of  the  ecclesiastical  institution  known  as 
the  Augustana  Church,  and  to  express  in  various  ways  its  essential  ethos 
and  spirit,  but  also  to  reflect  in  their  very  bulk  the  steady  expansion  of  the 
synod.  The  fledgling  church  which  was  founded  in  I860  comprised  forty- 
nine  congregations,  of  which  thirty-six  were  Swedish  and  thirteen  were 
Norwegian,  with  a  combined  membership  of  4,967.  The  first  annual  re- 
port which  chronicled  this  event  and  assessed  the  resources  with  which 
the  new  synod  began  its  career  was  a  modest  booklet  of  twenty-seven  pages, 
including  a  section  of  statistical  tables.  When  the  Augustana  Church  met 
for  its  final  convention  at  Detroit,  in  June,  1962,  the  fledgling  had  come 
of  age  and  had  grown  into  an  institution  composed  of  1,269  congregations 
with  1,354  pastors  and  a  baptized  membership  of  629,547.  Real  estate, 
equipment,  and  land,  owned  and  maintained  by  the  Augustana  Synod, 
was  valued  at  $173,311,966,  while  its  world  missionary  outreach  stretched 
into  seven  foreign  countries.  The  final  annual  report  which  recorded  the 
numerous  and  far-flung  activities  of  the  Augustana  Church  in  1962  re- 
quired a  bulky  tome  of  651  pages,  including  a  section  for  statistics  and 
a  summary  index. 

As  a  primary  historical  source  a  document  of  this  kind  is  exceedingly 
interesting.  A  quick  look  at  the  table  of  contents  of  the  final  report  of  1962 
is  illuminating  and  instructive.  Here  the  basic  structure  of  the  Augustana 
Church  is  clearly  evident.  The  headings  embrace  the  following  items: 
1.  Church  Directory,  including  officers  of  the  Augustana  Church,  the  Exec- 
utive Council,  members  of  boards,  committees  and  commissions,  officers 
of  conferences,  foreign  missionaries,  active  duty  chaplains,  home  missionary 
pastors,  officers  of  various  service  agencies,  alphabetical  and  chronological 
lists  of  the  ministerium,  and  the  convention  program.  2.  Administration 
and  Finance,  including  the  president's  annual  report,  reports  of  the  Executive 
Council,  the  treasurer,  and  the  director  of  the  Board  of  Finance,  together 
with  the  reports  of  the  statistician,  the  financial  secretary,  the  Common 
Investing  Fund,  Augustana  Pension  and  Aid,  Augustana  Annuity  Trust, 
Social  Action,  and  a  special  report  from  the  anniversary  committee. 
3.  Missions,  including  reports  from  American  Missions,  Social  Missions, 
Jmmanuel  Deaconess  Institute,  the  Seamen's  Center,  World  Missions,  and 
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Augustana  Mission  Advance.  4.  Education  and  Youth  Work.  Under  this 
caption  the  following  agencies  and  institutions  survey  their  work  for  the 
preceding  year:  Board  of  Parish  Education,  Board  of  Youth  Activities,  Board 
of  Christian  Higher  Education,  Augustana  College,  Student  Aid  Fund 
Association,  Augustana  Theological  Seminary,  Committee  on  Examination 
and  Placement  of  Candidates  for  Ordination,  Committee  on  Men  for  the 
Ministry,  Committee  on  the  Canadian  Seminary,  Board  of  Audio  Visual 
Service,  and  Augustana  Book  Concern.  5.  Auxiliaries.  This  section  in- 
cludes reports  from  the  Augustana  Luther  League,  Augustana  Lutheran 
Church  Women,  and  Augustana  Lutheran  Churchmen.  6.  Ecumenical 
Associations.  Under  this  heading  the  following  reports  are  listed:  Com- 
mission on  Ecumenical  Relations,  National  Lutheran  Council,  Canadian 
Lutheran  Council,  National  Council  of  Churches,  World  Council  of 
Churches,  and  the  American  Bible  Society.  7^  Miscellaneous  Reports.  This 
section  is  devoted  to  reports  from  the  ministerium,  the  Committee  on  Ref- 
erence and  Counsel,  and  referrals  from  the  conferences  of  the  synod. 
8.  Miscellany,  includes  reports  from  the  convention,  a  list  of  the  ordinands, 
synodical  statistics  and  a  summary  index,  1860-1962. 

In  this  mass  of  material  there  are  essentially  two  kinds  of  historical 
data  that  are  highly  significant  and  useful  to  the  historian,  namely  the  statis- 
tical and  the  topical.  Statistical  data  may  be  thought  of  as  information  which 
is  presented  in  numerical  form,  while  topical  data  is  descriptive  in  nature. 
From  the  very  first  issue  of  the  synodical  reports  statistical  information  has 
occupied  a  large  and  important  place  in  the  records  of  the  church.  There 
is,  for  example,  the  ministerial  roster,  giving  essential  biographical  data  on 
every  pastor  who  has  ever  been  associated  with  the  Augustana  Church.  The 
ministerial  listing  includes  not  only  the  individual's  name,  but  the  date  and 
place  of  his  birth  and  ordination,  and  present  place  of  service.  A  necrology 
indicates  those  who  have  died  during  the  preceding  year.  A  separate  section 
in  every  issue  of  the  Minutes  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  statistical  report  of 
every  congregation  in  every  conference  of  the  Augustana  Synod.  The  infor- 
mation is  included  in  two  separate  listings,  the  first  of  which  gives  the  name, 
location,  date  of  organization  and  resident  pastor  or  vice-pastor  of  each  con- 
gregation, together  with  exact  figures  regarding  the  number  of  baptized  and 
confirmed  members,  the  number  of  men,  women  and  children,  the  annual 
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increase  of  membership,  the  annual  decrease  in  membership,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils,  teachers  and  officers  enrolled  in  the  local  program  of  parish 
education.  The  second  listing  of  the  congregational  statistics  gives  detailed 
information  regarding  the  number,  type,  and  value  of  buildings,  as  well  as 
land  and  other  assets  owned  by  each  congregation.  This  is  followed  by  fig- 
ures which  show  the  annual  congregational  income  and  expenditures.  Con- 
gregational expenditures  are  broken  down  into  a  number  of  separate  cate- 
gories indicating  local  and  general  apportionments.  On  the  basis  of  such 
extensive  and  detailed  statistical  information  it  is  possible  to  trace  and  de- 
lineate a  substantial  part  of  the  history  of  every  conference  and  of  every 
congregation  in  the  Augustana  Lutheran  Church,  from  I860  to  1962.  To 
be  sure,  statistics  do  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  any  institution,  but  they 
can  be  said  to  reflect  and  express  historical  developments  which  are  of  vital 
significance  and  importance. 

In  addition  to  the  congregational  statistics,  important  information  re- 
garding the  work  of  the  Augustana  Synod  itself  is  to  be  found  in  the  finan- 
cial reports  furnished  each  year  by  the  synodical  treasurer,  as  well  as  the 
financial  statements  from  the  treasurers  of  the  numerous  boards,  agencies, 
auxiliaries,  committees  and  commissions  which  operated  under  synodical 
jurisdiction.  Here,  too,  a  substantial  part  of  the  history  of  the  church  and 
its  numerous  adjuncts  may  be  discerned  in  these  statistics.  Indeed,  if  the 
historian  had  little  more  than  this  data,  he  would  still  be  able  to  gain  im- 
pressions of  the  structure,  the  life  and  the  growth  of  the  Augustana  Church. 
It  is  important  also  to  note  that  this  statistical  data  often  acts  as  a  corrective 
to  the  topical  data,  since  numerical  data  is  by  nature  more  precise  and  specific. 

Although  the  statistical  sections  of  the  synodical  reports  are  surprisingly 
extensive,  the  greater  bulk  of  data  is  included  in  the  topical  category.  Two 
types  of  material  may  be  distinguished  here,  the  general  and  the  specific. 
The  general  type  of  topical  material  may  be  thought  of  as  the  survey  reports 
which  deal  with  basic  principles  and  over-all  developments,  while  the  speci- 
fic data  embraces  the  more  detailed  and  minute  information  regarding  peo- 
ple, programs,  and  outcomes. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  item  in  the  general  type  of  topical  data 
is  the  annual  report  of  the  president  of  the  church  which  appears  in  the 
opening  section  of  all  of  the  one  hundred  and  two  annual  Minutes  of  the 
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Augustana  Synod.  It  is  a  sort  of  "state  of  the  union"  address  delivered  to 
the  convention  each  year.  On  the  whole  these  annual  presidential  reports 
give  evidence  of  real  churchmanship,  and  are  derived  from  a  careful  canvass 
of  the  whole  life  of  the  synod,  including  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
areas. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  over  the  years  a  kind  of  accepted  pattern 
for  the  annual  president's  report  has  evolved.  This  pattern  begins  with  an 
overview  of  the  congregational  life  throughout  the  church.  If  there  have 
been  evidences  of  spiritual  quickening  throughout  the  synod,  this  is  grate- 
fully acknowledged,  and  the  motivations  which  have  caused  and  under- 
girded  this  revival  are  delineated  and  specified.  There  have  been  periods 
when  the  president  of  the  church  has  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the 
spiritual  renewal  of  the  church,  particularly  during  the  trying  times  when 
controversy  has  rent  the  Augustana  Synod,  as  for  example  during  the  Wal- 
denstrom debate  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Again,  when 
the  congregations  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  spiritual  apathy,  the  president 
would  solemnly  warn  his  people  and  seek  to  point  out  the  factors  which 
seemed  to  cause  this  condition.  The  presidential  reports  of  Dr.  Erland 
Carlsson  and  Dr.  Olof  Olsson,  for  example,  are  notable  in  this  respect. 
These  great  leaders  sought  to  purge  the  Augustana  Synod  of  the  enervating 
sectional  jealousies  and  petty  provincialism  which  threatened  to  disrupt  its 
work.  In  these  and  in  other  respects  the  presidential  reports  reflect  the  pre- 
vailing circumstances  throughout  the  church.  The  direction  which  the 
leadership  sought  for  the  church  is  clearly  apparent.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  to  read  the  presidents'  reports  is  akin  to  laying  your  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  the  patient. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  congregational  health  and  welfare, 
the  presidential  reports  invariably  move  on  to  an  assessment  of  the  educa- 
tional activities  of  the  church.  Here  the  president  may  speak  in  specific  terms 
of  the  growth  or  decline  of  Sunday  School  enrollment,  or  he  may  allude 
in  very  general  terms  to  the  on-going  programs  throughout  the  synod  for 
the  education  of  children  and  youth,  indicating  either  what  ought  to  be  done 
to  strengthen  this  work,  or  calling  attention  to  what  is  currently  being  done 
to  further  the  teaching  ministry.  The  educational  concern  also  includes  the 
work  of  the  colleges  of  the  church,  the  theological  seminary,  the  Augustana 
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Book  Concern,  and  the  church  press.  In  each  case  the  president  sought  to 
evaluate  the  work  and  accomplishments,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  and  short- 
comings, of  each  of  these  types  of  activity.  Indeed,  the  presidential  assess- 
ments constitute  an  annual  commentary  on  the  developments  taking  place 
in  these  areas  of  the  work  of  the  church.  Thus,  the  historian  is  able  to  get  a 
broad  panoramic  view  of  what  is  being  accomplished  in  these  agencies,  year 
by  year. 

Having  reviewed  the  educational  projects  of  the  synod,  the  presidential 
reports  usually  give  consideration  in  the  next  place  to  the  auxiliaries,  agen- 
cies, and  missionary  endeavors  through  which  the  church  expresses  its  life 
and  seeks  to  achieve  its  goals  in  Christian  service.  Unless  special  circum- 
stances call  for  specific  references,  the  reports  usually  deal  with  these  activi- 
ties in  somewhat  broader  terms,  leaving  the  precise  details  to  the  reports 
coming  from  the  agencies  and  auxiliaries  themselves.  Nevertheless,  here  too, 
the  historian  perceives  the  manner  in  which  each  separate  ^ctWitY  coordinates 
with  every  other  and  serves  as  a  vital  member  of  a  living  organism.  Seeing 
the  synod  through  the  eyes  of  the  president  gives  the  historian  the  kind  of 
perspective  which  makes  the  many  relationships  which  unite  the  several  parts 
to  the  whole  meaningful  and  significant. 

Finally,  the  presidential  reports  invariably  point  out  the  new  tasks  and 
responsibilities,  suggesting  new  goals  and  new  assignments.  In  this  respect 
these  reports  may  be  seen  as  a  continuing  goad,  a  persistent  stimulus  to  the 
church  to  bestir  itself  to  renewed  effort  and  greater  service  to  God's  King- 
dom. The  president  must  be  seen  as  a  key  figure  in  providing  direction  for 
the  development  of  the  church.  Among  the  notable  examples  of  such  presi- 
dential direction  was  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  G.  A.  Brandelle  pointed  the 
way  to  new  and  broader  ecumenical  relationships  for  the  Augustana  Church, 
often  at  the  risk  of  personal  unpopularity  and  in  the  face  of  synodical  re- 
sistance and  reluctance.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  churchmanship,  or  the 
lack  of  it,  on  the  part  of  the  synodical  presidents  is  clearly  revealed.  The 
eleven  men  whom  the  Augustana  Church  has  elevated  to  its  highest  office 
have  been  outstanding  examples  of  Christian  leadership.  Although  they 
have  differed  markedly  in  personality,  parliamentary  skill,  and  administra- 
tive adeptness,  the  presidents  of  the  Augustana  Church  have,  without  ex- 
ception, been  men  of  great  personal  endowments,  possessing  a  devotion  to 
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purpose  and  high  moral  character.  To  a  very  large  degree  the  Augustana 
Church  became  a  lengthened  shadow  of  its  presidents. 

While  the  presidential  reports  are  important  to  the  historian  as  re- 
flecting the  past,  of  no  less  interest  and  significance  are  the  synodical  resolu- 
tions which  accompany  the  reports.  These  resolutions,  which  are  usually  an 
appendix  to  the  presidential  reports,  constitute  the  action  taken  by  the  con- 
vention with  respect  to  what  the  president  had  to  say.  These  resolutions, 
therefore,  reflect  the  reaction  of  the  synod  to  die  president's  leadership,  and 
they  indicate  the  direction  which  the  church  decides  to  take.  Although  the 
sj'nod  ordinarily  followed  the  counsel  of  its  chief  administrative  officer,  the 
synodical  resolutions  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  people  of  tlie  Au- 
gustana Church  have  insisted  on  exercising  their  own  independence.  A  no- 
table example  of  such  synodical  independence  occurred  in  1918  when  Dr. 
G.  A.  Brandelle  pleaded  with  the  Augustana  Church  to  accept  the  invitation 
from  the  General  Council  to  participate  with  three  other  national  groups  to 
form  the  United  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  In  spite  of  Dr.  Brandelle's 
fervent  pleas  and  vigorous  efforts  to  persuade  the  Augustana  Synod  to  be- 
come part  of  the  U.L.C.A.,  the  delegations  assembled  for  the  annual  con- 
vention in  19 18  repudiated  his  counsel  and  decisively  defeated  the  merger 
proposal.  Again,  when  Dr.  P.  O.  Bersell  sought  to  reorganize  the  adminis- 
trative structure  in  order  to  have  more  efficiency  in  the  synodical  operation, 
he  met  such  opposition  that  he  was  compelled  to  postpone  action  for  several 
years  until  he  could  personally  visit  the  various  conferences  and  present  his 
proposals  directly  to  the  people  and  win  their  approval. 

Closely  associated  with  the  presidents'  reports  are  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Augustana  Synod,  which  after  1949  appear 
as  a  part  of  the  synodical  Minutes.  The  council,  as  its  very  name  suggests, 
constituted  the  policy-making  body  of  the  Augustana  Church  and  included 
the  officers  of  the  church  together  with  one  pastor,  usually  the  conference 
president,  and  one  layman  from  each  conference.  It  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  Executive  Council  to  act  as  the  advisory  and  adjudicatory  agency.  It 
nominated  candidates  for  membership  on  synodical  boards,  committees,  and 
commissions;  it  rendered  decisions  regarding  both  ecclesiastical  and  fiscal 
matters;  it  maintained  vital  liaison  with  other  religious  groups  within  the 
framework  of  the  ecumenical  movement;  it  exercised  church  discipline  when 
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such  matters  were  referred  to  its  consideration;  it  approved  the  programs 
and  agenda  for  the  synodical  convention.  In  general,  the  council,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  president,  constituted  the  "sanhedrin"  of  the  Augustana 
Lutheran  Church. 

The  Executive  Council  represented  and  expressed  the  interests  of  every 
section  of  the  synod,  as  well  as  the  combined  concerns  of  the  total  church, 
and  it  sought,  therefore,  to  givQ  equitable  attention,  guidance,  and  encour- 
agement to  all  church  departments  without  any  partiality.  Reports  of  the 
Executive  Council  indicate  that  it  was  a  singularly  potent  and  useful  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  the  synodical  president.  If  the  president  could  per- 
suade the  Executive  Council  to  stamp  his  plans  with  its  approval,  the  battle 
was  usually  more  than  half  won.  Even  a  cursory  review  of  the  records  re- 
veals that  this  powerful  and  influential  body  exercised  its  prerogatives  in 
a  responsible  manner.  Its  decisions  grew  out  of  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  subject,  and  an  informed  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  church. 

Another  type  of  general  topical  data  is  furnished  by  a  number  of  the 
agency  reports.  Such  reports  were  usually  given  in  terms  of  a  broad  survey 
by  the  chairman  of  a  board,  committee  or  commission  which  employed  an 
executive  secretary  or  executive  director.  The  specific  data  would  ordinarily 
be  left  to  the  executive  employee,  while  the  chairman  of  the  agency  would 
limit  himself  to  a  consideration  of  the  over-all  program.  Such  agencies  in 
the  Augustana  Church  included  the  Board  of  American  Missions,  the  Board 
of  World  Missions,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  the  Board  of  Finance, 
Augustana  Pension  and  Aid,  Immanuel  Deaconess  Institute,  and  the  Sea- 
men's Center.  These  general  board  reports  are  of  limited  value  to  the  his- 
torian since  they  are  usually  designed  merely  to  provide  a  convenient  frame- 
work for  the  presentation  of  the  more  detailed  report  of  the  executive  em- 
ployee. Nevertheless,  not  infrequently  such  general  board  reports  carry  sig- 
nificant information  regarding  basic  principles,  motivations,  and  purposes 
underlying  new  undertakings  in  the  church.  Notable  examples  of  this  kind 
of  information  may  be  discovered  in  the  following  synodical  reports:  1 )  the 
new  work  in  Latin  America,  1947;  2)  plans  for  mission  work  in  Japan, 
1951 ;  3)  new  ventures  in  Hong  Kong  and  Uruguay,  1956;  4)  the  work  in 
North  Borneo,  1961. 

The  real  gold  mine  for  the  historian,  however,  is  discovered  in  the  re- 
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ports  of  the  executive  directors  and  executive  secretaries.  Here  the  data  be- 
comes specific,  exact,  and  specialized.  Such  reports  seek  to  be  analytical  as 
well  as  descriptive  of  the  entire  project.  Thus,  the  fund  of  information  is 
frequently  so  profuse  that  a  casual  reading  tends  to  giWQ  the  impression  that 
any  one  operation  constituted  the  chief  preoccupation  of  the  entire  Augus- 
tana  Lutheran  Church.  The  reports  of  the  executive  director  of  the  Board 
of  American  Missions  are  notable  in  this  respect.  The  area  of  concern  given 
by  the  church  to  the  Board  of  American  Missions  was  so  broad  that  both  the 
chairman  of  the  board  and  the  executive  secretary  often  seemed,  in  their  an- 
nual reports,  to  be  calling  upon  the  total  resources  of  the  Augustana  Synod  to 
prosper  the  work  at  hand. 

The  detailed  reports  from  the  agencies  of  the  synod  reveal  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Augustana  Church  operated  at  the  grass  roots  level.  It  is 
on  these  reports,  therefore,  that  the  historian  will  focus  much  of  his  atten- 
tion. He  will,  however,  come  to  this  data  with  some  healthy  scepticism, 
since  he  may  well  surmise  that  as  often  as  not  an  agency  report  is  a  some- 
what optimistic  document  which  tends  to  put  the  most  charitable  construc- 
tion upon  the  activities  under  review.  Such  a  report  is  something  like  a 
family  portrait,  since  everyone  involved  wants  to  look  his  best.  So,  the  his- 
torian reads  the  detailed  reports  with  an  eye  to  other  supporting  evidence, 
especially  the  data  included  in  the  statistics.  Any  outstanding  failures  or  re- 
verses will  show  up  eventually  in  the  statistical  columns. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  its  history  the  Augustana  Synod  has  ex- 
hibited ecumenical  impulses.  The  synodical  Minutes  of  I860  and  1861  con- 
tain clear  suggestions  along  this  line  as  they  report  the  discussions  and  de- 
cisions regarding  the  exchange  of  delegations  between  Augustana  and  other 
church  groups.  The  synodical  Minutes  of  the  1870's  contain  the  substantive 
material  regarding  the  history  of  Augustana's  early  relationship  with  the 
General  Council.  A  significant  discussion  with  respect  to  pulpit  and  altar 
fellowship  evolved  out  of  this  connection.  The  synodical  Minutes  of  1901, 
1909  and  1924  to  1929  contain  the  gist  of  the  story  concerning  the  intro- 
duction of  Augustana  into  the  mainstream  of  the  modern  ecumenical  move- 
ment, and  the  synod's  participation  in  both  the  Life  and  Work,  as  well  as  the 
Faith  and  Order  movements.  Indeed,  from  the  period  shortly  after  World 
War  I,  the  subject  of  ecumenical  relations  is  given  an  increasingly  prominent 
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place  in  the  synodical  records  of  the  Augustana  Church.  This  growth  of  an 
ecumenical  sense  was  due  to  a  number  of  causes.  Perhaps  not  least  in  im- 
portance was  synod's  membership  and  active  participation  in  the  National 
Lutheran  Council  beginning  in  1918.  After  1930  the  growth  of  ecumenism 
in  the  Augustana  Church  became  even  more  marked,  as  Augustana  joined 
the  American  Lutheran  Conference  and  established  cooperative  connections 
with  other  denominational  agencies. 

The  ecumenical  impulse  eventually  brought  about  the  creation  of  the 
Augustana  Commission  on  Ecumenical  Relations.  The  reports  of  this  agency 
appear  in  every  annual  report  of  the  church,  beginning  with  195 1.  Here  the 
whole  fascinating  story  of  Augustana's  growing  ecumenical  outreach  is  de- 
lineated, both  in  terms  of  inter-Lutheran  and  inter-denominational  unity 
and  cooperation.  The  sequence  of  events  which  ultimately  led  to  the  demise 
of  the  Augustana  Church  by  its  incorporation  into  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  is  fully  recorded  in  the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Lutheran  Unity 
and  the  Commission  on  Ecumenical  Relations,  beginning  with  the  Minutes 
of  1952  and  continuing  each  year  for  the  next  decade.  These  reports  are  so 
complete  that  they  contain  not  only  information  regarding  the  developments 
within  the  Augustana  Church,  but  provide  also  a  substantial  historical  back- 
ground and  context  within  which  the  growing  ecumenism  of  Augustana  is 
disclosed.  Indeed,  it  may  be  asserted  that  no  aspect  of  the  history  of  the 
Augustana  Lutheran  Church  has  been  more  fully  or  excellently  reported  to 
the  church  than  that  of  ecumenism.  It  would  be  impossible  to  present 
this  part  of  Augustana  history  apart  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  this 
portion  of  the  synodical  Minutes. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  annual  synodical  reports  do  in- 
deed constitute  a  most  important  and  significant  primary  source  for  a  study 
of  the  Augustana  Lutheran  Church,  it  is  also  true  that  all  but  the  most  com- 
petent and  experienced  historians  will  be  confronted  by  a  most  formidable 
task  as  they  face  the  more  than  one  hundred  volumes  which  constitute  this 
particular  library  of  historical  data.  The  problem  here  is  not  the  lack  of 
material,  but  the  sheer,  overwhelming  plenitude  of  it.  The  question  is  im- 
mediately asked,  "How  can  I  manage  this  mass  of  material?  How  can  I 
make  my  way  to  what  I  really  want  to  find  without  getting  lost  in  this  la- 
byrinth?" The  answers  to  such  questions  are  at  least  partially  given  in  two 
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excellent  indexes  which  provide  a  sort  of  road  map  through  this  historical 
data.  The  first  index  is  contained  in  the  synodical  Minutes  of  1910  (pp. 
244-69),  and  covers  the  major  actions  and  decisions  of  the  Augustana 
Church  from  I860  to  1910.  All  of  this  material  is,  of  course,  in  the  Swed- 
ish language,  since  the  annual  reports  of  the  church  were  printed  only  in 
Swedish  from  I860  to  1921.  From  1922  to  1962  all  reports  appeared  in 
the  English  language.  The  second  summary  index  is  contained  in  the  syn- 
odical Minutes  for  1962  (pp.  620-46).  This  index  was  prepared  by  the 
longtime  secretary  of  the  Augustana  Church,  Dr.  D.  Verner  Swanson.  This 
final  index  covers  the  entire  history  of  the  Augustana  Church  and  provides 
an  excellent  register  of  the  significant  events  connected  with  the  church 
during  the  one  hundred  and  two  years  of  its  existence.  These  indexes  will 
be  found  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  anyone  who  seeks  to  study  any 
aspect  of  the  life  of  the  Augustana  Church. 

In  addition  to  the  summary  indexes,  a  further  help  is  provided  in  the 
Minutes  of  1962  in  terms  of  brief  historical  statements  which  accompany 
most  of  the  final  reports  of  the  auxiliaries  and  agencies  of  the  Augustana 
Church.  When  Dr.  Malvin  H.  Lundeen,  president  of  the  Augustana  Synod 
from  1959  to  1962,  called  for  the  last  reports  to  be  presented  at  the  con- 
cluding convention  of  the  church,  he  suggested  that  all  such  reports  incor- 
porate a  brief  historical  statement.  Reports  in  the  synodical  Minutes  of  1962 
contain  interesting  and  vital  historical  material  which  future  students  will 
find  helpful  in  their  orientation  regarding  Augustana  history. 

There  are  also  other  helpful  indexes  which  point  toward  primary 
source  material  in  the  study  of  Augustana  history.  The  archives  of  the  Min- 
nesota Synod  in  Minneapolis  and  the  Augustana  Archives  in  Rock  Island 
have  excellent  indexes  relating  to  biographical  data  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing publications:  Korsbaneret,  My  Church,  Lutheran  Companion,  and 
Augustana.  Furthermore,  from  1954  to  1962,  the  Lutheran  Companion 
carried  complete  indexes  of  all  articles. 

The  story  of  the  Augustana  Church  offers  a  rich  and  rewarding  field 
for  historical  research.  Fortunately,  the  Augustana  Church  has  marked  its 
career  with  excellent  primary  sources.  They  invite  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  recovering  the  past,  to  learn  about  "things  as  they  really 
were,"  in  order  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  things  as  they  are. 


Augustana  — 

A  People  in  Transition 


By  Conrad  Bergendoff 


The  legend  of  Atlantis  tells  of  a  people  that  lived  on  a  continent  which 
slowly  sank  below  the  level  of  the  oceans  until  the  waters  entirely  covered 
it.  But  on  quiet  evenings  sailors  on  ships  in  that  region  may  hear  the 
echoes  of  church  bells  that  used  to  ring  out  over  the  peaceful  cities  that  are 
forever  submerged. 

In  one  sense  the  union  of  the  Augustana  Church  with  other  bodies  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  means  the  fading  from  the  American 
horizons  of  the  identity  of  a  people.  For  the  Augustana  Synod — as  it  was 
called  through  most  of  its  history — ^was  more  than  a  church  organization. 
It  was  a  people  that  had  migrated  over  a  century  ago  from  a  far  country 
in  northern  Europe,  carrying  with  it  an  ancient  culture  and  a  religious 
faith.  As  travellers  in  a  desert  gather  at  the  waters  of  an  oasis  these  immi- 
grant groups  congregated  around  the  churches  they  quickly  built,  and 
sought  to  preserve  the  customs  and  convictions  they  had  brought  along. 
Much  of  what  they  considered  precious  has  been  translated  into  another 
environment.  But  some  things  are  forever  gone.  As  one  who  was  a  part 
of  that  earlier  period  I  would  like  to  recall  these  former  days,  and  then 
go  on  to  recount  the  transition  of  this  church  and  its  people. 

I  grew  up  in  the  heart  of  New  England.  In  fact  the  name  of  the  city 
was  Middletown,  in  Connecticut,  and  we  took  it  to  mean  halfway  between 
New  York  and  Boston.  It  was  one  of  the  old  settlements  from  Puritan 
times  and  symbolized  for  me  the  original  spirit  of  the  New  World.  As  a 
schoolboy  I  "peddled"  papers — the  Penny  Press/ — and  with  a  certain  awe 
left  my  papers  on  the  doorsteps  of  venerable  colonial  mansions  along  elm- 
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arched  streets.  One  of  my  customers  was  Bishop  Edward  C.  Acheson,  father 
of  Dean  Acheson,  whose  church,  along  with  the  Congregational  and  Meth- 
odist, represented  a  kind  of  protestantism  that  seemed  to  belong  here.  My 
father  was  pastor  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church,  and  always  I  felt  that 
both  the  designation  Swedish  and  Lutheran  set  me  off  as  not  a  stranger, 
exactly,  but  as  a  newcomer  in  an  old  Yankee  community.  Our  church, 
Tabor,  was  not  in  a  choice  location,  nor  was  it  an  architectural  contribution 
to  the  city,  but  to  the  families  who  had  built  it  in  the  late  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  it  represented  a  spiritual  home.  To  me  it  was  a  gateway 
to  all  that  seemed  high  and  holy  in  life. 

There  on  a  bright  Sunday  in  May  1910  I  was  confirmed,  in  Swedish. 
And  in  the  days  of  that  first  decade  I  had  come  to  understand  the  heritage 
of  the  Swedish  Lutheran.  Probably  it  was  the  more  clearly  defined  in  my 
youthful  mind  by  its  setting  in  Connecticut.  Next  to  the  church,  I  remem- 
ber the  high  school — an  excellent,  college  preparatory  school.  Its  guidance 
into  American  history  and  culture  vied  with  the  church  in  forming  a  picture 
of  the  world  for  me.  But  however  attractive  the  academic,  it  was  the  reli- 
gious influence  that  impressed  me  the  more  deeply. 

Father  was  born  in  Sweden  and  had  been  influenced  by  the  revival 
movement  in  his  home  region  of  Jonkoping  in  Sm^land,  Thrown  on  his  own 
resources  by  the  early  death  of  his  father,  he  had  emigrated  in  1881  and 
been  direaed  by  the  Augustana  pastor  in  Boston  to  Augustana  College. 
Here  he  went  through  both  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments,  gradu- 
ating in  1890  and,  three  years  later,  from  the  seminary.  Mother  was  born 
in  Illinois,  in  Princeton,  of  deeply  religious  parents  who  had  come  from 
Ostergotland  and  Vastergotland  to  till  the  rich  soil  of  Illinois.  My  parents 
represented  thus  the  earnest,  pietistic,  hardworking,  Swedish  immigrants 
who  made  up  the  Augustana  Synod. 

They  took  religion  seriously.  The  Sunday  service  was  the  central  event 
of  the  week  and  for  it  they  built  as  complete  a  sanctuary  as  their  means 
afforded.  The  exterior  of  Tabor  Church  may  not  have  been  striking,  but  the 
interior  represented  careful  attention  to  the  holding  of  a  "Hogmassa."  The 
altar  was  central.  In  front  of  it  was  the  communion  rail.  It  and  the  altar 
were  draped  in  white  when  Holy  Communion  was  celebrated.  To  one  side 
was  the  pulpit,  to  the  other  the  baptismal  font.  The  number  board  with  its 
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tin  numbers  amused  me  when  my  attention  drifted  from  the  Swedish  ser- 
mon— ^I  would  add  up  the  numbers  sidewise  and  up  and  down.  When  the 
congregation  could  afford  it  an  altar  painting  was  bought  from  Olof 
Grafstrom  in  far  away  Rock  Island.  And  a  bell  was  put  in  the  tower — so 
heavy  that  it  shook  the  tower  when  it  rang  (one  of  my  unforgettable  ex- 
periences was  climbing  up  in  that  dark  belfry  with  my  father  in  the  middle 
of  a  night  long  ago  to  catch  a  view  of  Haley's  comet! )  Music  was  integral 
to  the  service.  In  the  rear  balcony  was  a  pipe  organ,  on  which  a  grocery- 
man,  part-time  organist,  played  the  Swedish  chorals.  The  people  complained 
that  he  played  too  slowly,  but  often  I  pumped  the  organ,  and  eyeing  the 
white  marker  which  indicated  the  air  pressure  I  was  supposed  to  maintain, 
I  was  satisfied  with  the  speed.  Probably  the  slowness  was  only  a  part  of  the 
dignity  which  characterized  the  whole  service.  For  this  was  a  holy  hour — 
the  most  solemn  of  the  week.  Probably  the  language  slowed  down  the  pace. 
For  increasingly  the  Swedish  became  less  familiar,  and  certainly  the  youth 
did  not  express  themselves  rapidly  in  it. 

The  "fathers"  of  the  congregation  recognized  the  need  for  preparing 
the  children  for  the  service,  for  worship,  and  for  life.  Sunday  School  was 
in  Swedish.  The  standard  textbooks  were  too:  Katekesen  (Catechism)  and 
Biblisk  hisforia  (Bible  History).  The  method  was  simple:  memorization. 
For  confirmation  we  were  supposed  to  have  memorized  not  only  Luther's 
Small  Catechism,  but  also  "Stora  katekesen"  (The  Large  Catechism — al- 
though it  was  many  years  before  I  learned  that  this  was  not  Luther's  Large 
Catechism,  but  an  elaboration  on  the  Small  Catechism  worked  out  by 
learned  men  connected  with  the  Augustana  Book  Concern  in  Rock  Island). 
To  supplement  the  weekly  sessions  of  the  Sunday  School  there  was  a  month 
or  more  of  "Swedish  School"  in  the  summers,  beginning  right  after  the  4th 
of  July.  Here  there  might  be  a  little  more  variety  in  the  curriculum.  Again 
from  Rock  Island,  we  got  a  "Forsta"  and  an  "Andra  lasebok"  ( a  First  and 
Second  Reader).  They  contained  all  kinds  of  interesting  and  uninteresting 
seleaions  which  became  the  basis  of  our  spelling  lessons  in  Swedish.  The 
Swedish  Psalmbok,  too,  furnished  material  for  instruction,  although  the 
more  popular  Hemlandssanger  gave  us  the  songs  we  used  at  Christmas 
time,  at  evening  services,  and  in  home  devotions. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  suggest  how  closely  the  Swedish  language 
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was  connected  with  our  experience  of  the  Lutheran  faith.  But  it  went  even 
beyond  the  church  into  the  home.  Each  week  no  piece  of  mail  was  more 
eagerly  awaited  than  Augustana.  This  was  the  synodical  paper  which 
brought  news  from  all  parts  of  the  synod  and  beyond.  It  told  who  had  died 
and  who  had  received  a  call  to  another  congregation.  It  gave  reports  on 
"conference"  meetings  and  occasionally  some  controversial  articles.  But  it 
also  had  devotional  material  which  could  be  read  by  the  family.  One  while 
a  journal  called  XJngdomsvdnnen  came  regularly.  It  was  a  first  class  literary 
production  and  introduced  us  to  choice  selections  from  Swedish  literature 
or  history.  The  pictures,  too,  were  welcome  to  us  children  who  stumbled 
over  the  rhetoric  of  a  cultivated  language. 

Sunday  was  a  quiet  day  in  an  old-fashioned  Lutheran  parsonage.  After 
Sunday  School  and  service,  dinner  was  followed  by  periods  of  rest  and  read- 
ing. We  were  supposed  to  read  only  religious  literature,  some  of  which  had 
been  borrowed  from  the  church  library.  Tales  from  church  history,  especial- 
ly the  martyrs,  remain  in  my  memory.  It  was  a  good  time  to  read  the  large 
sections  from  the  Bible,  which  I  had  read  through  before  confirmation. 
Johann  Arndt's  Sanna  kristendom  (True  Christianity)  was  looked  on  with 
favor.  Always  lessons  from  the  Catechism  stared  us  in  the  face — ^we  had  to 
recite  these  lessons  periodically  through  the  week.  Toward  evening  we 
might  gather  around  the  piano  ( piano  practice  was  allowed  on  Sunday  and 
preparation  of  school  lessons,  although  they  should  have  been  done  earlier), 
and  some  of  my  childhood's  most  precious  memories  were  these  hours  when 
mother  and  we  children  sang  from  Hemlands Sanger  old  favorite  songs. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  that  we  looked  on  this  strict  program  with  pure 
delight.  We  could  not  have  Sunday  papers  in  our  home,  but  our  parents 
understood  our  enjoyment  of  visits  to  a  family  down  the  street  where 
"funny  papers"  were  on  hand.  We  rebelled  less  than  might  be  imagined 
because  father,  although  firm,  was  never  rigid.  We  understood  what  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  do,  and  more  out  of  love  to  our  parents  than  out  of 
obedience  to  authority  we  tried  to  please  them.  I  mention  these  things  only 
to  explain  how  our  church  people  looked  on  "worldly  pleasures" — ^we  could 
not  of  course  dance,  or  play  cards,  or  touch  liquor — and  how  they  related 
their  religion  to  recreation.  We  smile  now  at  these  ideas,  but  we  ought  not 
to  forget  that  in  other  ways  there  was  a  relationship  to  life  less  amusing. 
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They  stressed  honesty  in  work,  in  home,  in  community  in  a  way  that  was  the 
result  of  generations  of  Christian  culture,  I  am  convinced  that  there  was  a 
close  relationship  between  their  faith  and  the  fact  that  these  men  and  wom- 
en were  known  for  their  industry,  their  craftsmanship,  their  loyalty,  their 
reverence  for  law,  their  home-life.  The  teaching  of  the  Catechism  carried 
with  it  a  table  of  duties  for  every  estate.  A  certain  legalism  was  inevitably  a 
consequence,  but  the  freedom  of  conscience  which  their  Lutheran  faith  in- 
culcated was  not  turned  into  a  license. 

The  time  came  when  in  this  old  Yankee  community,  as  in  countless 
other  towns  and  cities  across  America,  the  immigrants  and  their  children 
proved  themselves  and  were  no  longer  strangers.  They  became  builders  and 
contractors  whose  workmanship  was  respected.  They  became  artisans  skilled 
in  their  craft.  They  were  elected  to  responsible  positions  in  state  and  local 
government.  The  daughters  became  wives  of  leading  citizens.  ( One  whom 
my  father  confirmed  became  the  wife  of  a  high  school  classmate,  a  man 
who  became  governor  of  Connecticut).  In  teaching  and  other  professions, 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  these  Swedish  Lutheran  people  earned  honors 
everywhere.  In  Middletown,  Tabor  Church  was  later  moved  from  its  original 
location  to  a  choice  spot  on  the  grounds  once  owned  by  a  leading  manufac- 
turer, who  was  wont  to  ghe  me  a  dollar  bill  each  year  as  I  delivered  his 
paper  on  Christmas  eve. 

Among  the  regularly  used  material  that  came  to  father's  desk  from 
Rock  Island  was  Almanackan  (Almanac).  It  was  published  by  the  Au- 
gustana Book  Concern  and  was  a  sort  of  handbook  for  all  Augustana  pas- 
tors. It  contained  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  these  pastors,  but  more 
interesting,  it  had  a  calendar  of  the  months,  with  "names  days"  (for  there 
was  a  name  for  each  day — a  vestige  of  the  medieval  saints'  days  calendar), 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  time  of  rising  and  setting  of  sun  and  moon 
each  day.  On  the  title-page  was  the  statement  that  these  astronomical  cal- 
culations were  based  on  "Rock  Island's  horizon." 

I  look  back  on  this  now  as  a  sort  of  symbol.  For  in  my  formative  years 
Rock  Island  came  to  mean  a  view-point  from  which  I  saw  the  Christian 
church.  Not  only  did  hymn-book  and  Sunday  School  materials  and  Augus- 
tana and  Ungdomsvdfmen  bear  the  imprint  of  this  city,  but  it  was  the  site 
of  Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary.    Was  it  because  father 
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had  graduated  from  there  that  the  catalogue  interested  me  so  much?  Partly. 
But  also  because  I  had  come  to  associate  all  the  activities  of  the  church  with 
this  center.  Here  was  a  connecting  point  of  all  I  had  learned  in  Swedish 
with  all  I  knew  of  the  church  in  this  country.  If  Swedish-America  could 
be  considered  a  province  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Rock  Island  was  its  capital.  Au- 
gustana  stood  there  proclaiming  the  ambitions  and  ideals  of  a  people  of 
which  I  was  a  part.  It  represented  a  faith  and  a  way  of  life  I  deeply  cher- 
ished and  wanted  to  help  interpret  to  those  who,  I  knew,  did  not  fully  under- 
stand its  meaning. 

In  my  own  mind  I  soon  found  myself  in  a  struggle  between  a  world 
of  American  creation  made  by  an  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Whitman, 
and  Lincoln,  and  a  world  bearing  marks  of  Luther,  Wallin,  Tegner,  and 
Schartau.  Here  were  traditions  of  different  origins,  and  I  was  enmeshed  in 
both.  College  years  intensified  the  differences  and  in  my  early  years  in  the 
ministry  I  was  caught  in  the  controversy  then  dividing  our  churches.  Were 
we  to  be  a  colony  of  Sweden  or  an  American  fellowship?  I  prized  my 
Swedish  ancestry.  For  a  number  of  years  I  served  as  treasurer  of  an  Ameri- 
can branch  of  a  Swedish  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  "Svenskheten" 
(roughly  translated,  "Swedish  Culture").  But  all  along  I  realized  that  it 
was  a  losing  cause.  My  interest  in  it  was  not  because  I  thought  it  could  suc- 
ceed, but  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  means  at  hand  for  the  expression  of  one's 
love  to  all  that  had  come  with  our  ancestors  from  Sweden.  My  interest  in 
youth  work — I  was  along  at  the  beginnings  of  the  present  Luther  League 
program  in  the  church — convinced  me  that  youth  was  the  prior  field,  and  it 
was  not  to  be  sacrificed  for  a  sentimental  attachment  to  the  past.  Yet  I 
have  never  ceased  to  keep  up  the  ties  with  Sweden,  believing  that  the  im- 
migrant or  his  children  who  inherited  two  cultures  was  richer  than  the  one 
who  forsook  what  he  had  for  something  he  yet  hardly  grasped.  The  Au- 
gustana  churches  accomplished  a  great  deed  in  caring  for  their  people  as 
they  passed  from  one  cultural  world  to  another.  These  churches  saved 
priceless  treasures  which  would  have  been  lost  in  the  transition  had  they 
not  guided  their  people  to  hold  that  which  was  theirs  while  they  learned 
a  new  tongue  and  new  habits.  And  in  that  achievement  the  Augustana  in- 
stitutions in  Rock  Island  played  a  role  which  has  not  yet  been  adequately 
assessed,  nor  ever  adequately  recorded. 
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It  had  gradually  become  clearer  to  those  who  despaired  of  the  keep- 
ing of  the  old  in  the  form  of  a  Swedish  cultural  pattern  that  the  future 
called  for  a  relationship  to  other  Lutheran  churches  different  from  anything 
we  had  hitherto  known.  In  1912  the  then  president  of  the  Augustana 
Church  had  declared  that  his  church  was  not  interested  in  the  Faith  and 
Order  movement  which  strove  for  better  contacts  between  protestant 
churches.  And  in  1917  an  influential  leader  of  Augustana  wrote  a  tract  on 
"Augustana's  Declaration  of  Independence"  in  his  opposition  to  a  proposal 
that  his  church  should  join  the  United  Lutheran  Church  then  being  nego- 
tiated between  the  General  Council  to  which  Augustana  had  belonged  for 
half  a  century,  the  General  Synod,  and  the  United  Synod  of  the  South.  But 
these  were  echoes  of  the  past,  not  omens  of  the  future. 

For  myself  the  transition  was  facilitated  by  a  two-year  experience  at 
the  Lutheran  Seminary  in  Philadelphia.  I  had  accepted  a  position  as  assistant 
to  Dr.  Mauritz  Stolpe  of  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Church  in  New  York  City, 
one  of  the  most  ardent  exponents  of  the  preservation  of  Swedish  Lutheran- 
ism  in  America.  The  work  permitted  my  spending  much  of  the  week  in 
Philadelphia.  Here  I  came  into  contact  with  another  Lutheran  heritage, 
German  in  its  origin,  but  Americanized  through  two  centuries  of  history  in 
congregations  originally  founded  by  Henry  M.  Muhlenberg.  It  was  my 
fortune  to  have  as  teachers,  leaders  such  as  Henry  Eyster  Jacobs,  Theodore 
Schmauk,  and  Luther  Reed.  These  were  the  days  of  the  formation  of  the 
United  Lutheran  Church,  and  prominent  among  the  architects  of  this 
church  was  another  teacher,  Charles  M.  Jacobs,  who  made  it  possible  for 
some  of  his  students  to  be  along  at  the  organizing  convention  in  New  York 
in  1918. 

Mount  Airy  Seminary  (as  the  Philadelphia  seminary  is  called)  was  the 
school  of  the  old  General  Council.  It  stood  for  sound  Lutheran  confessional 
theology,  but  in  a  form  compatible  with  American  expressions  of  thought 
and  activity.  It  was  conscious  of  its  peculiar  heritage,  but  friendly  in  con- 
versation with  other  protestant  communions.  It  proved  that  one  could 
hold  firmly  to  convictions  of  faith  and  yet  be  understanding  of  differing 
traditions.  My  impression  has  lasted  that  this  was  the  tone  in  which  Chris- 
tians of  various  churches  should  speak  to  and  of  each  other. 
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Out  of  the  First  World  War  came  the  Commission  on  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Welfare  and  the  National  Lutheran  Council,  ushering  in  a  new  era 
of  cooperation  between  different  parts  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
And  in  1925  Augustana  was  represented  at  the  Life  and  Work  Conference 
in  Stockholm,  whose  leader,  Nathan  Soderblom,  Archbishop  of  Uppsala, 
had  been  a  guest  of  the  Augustana  Church  two  years  previously.  Dr.  G.  A. 
Brandelle  had  been  elected  president  of  the  synod  in  1918,  and  from  his 
administration  we  may  date  the  participation  of  our  church  in  the  ecumeni- 
cal movement.  His  leadership  was  marked  by  a  new  attitude  towards  other 
denominations  and  by  a  breadth  of  sympathy  that  became  a  quality  later  of 
the  church  as  a  whole.  He  represented  Augustana  at  the  first,  all-Lutheran 
conference  at  Eisenach,  Germany,  in  1923,  at  the  Lutheran  World  Conven- 
tion in  Copenhagen,  1929,  and  in  Paris,  1935.  Thus  this  daughter  of  the 
Church  of  Sweden  proved  itself  a  worthy  follower  of  the  Primate  of  that 
church  in  his  attempt  to  weld  closer  together  the  churches  of  the  world  in 
a  war-torn  age. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  including  here  a  personal  recollection  of  Nathan 
Soderblom,  whose  influence  on  my  own  life  I  gladly  acknowledge.  During 
his  visit  in  1923  the  Archbishop  was  accompanied  by  the  editor  of  Augus- 
tana, Dr.  L.  G.  Abrahamson.  I  was  then  pastor  of  the  Salem  Lutheran 
Church,  Chicago,  of  which  Dr.  Abrahamson  had  formerly  been  the  leader. 
Archbishop  Soderblom  visited  our  church,  and  out  of  our  personal  acquain- 
tance I  was  enabled  to  spend  a  year  of  graduate  study  at  Uppsala  and  Lund. 
During  that  year  I  was  invited  to  go  with  the  Archbishop  to  a  meeting  of 
the  continuation  committee  of  Stockholm's  Life  and  Work  Conference  at 
Berne,  Switzerland.  I  look  back  on  this  as  my  own  introduction  to  the  ecu- 
menical movement,  for  the  inspiration  of  those  days  has  never  left  me.  In 
1937  when  Life  and  Work  and  Faith  and  Order  met  in  the  British  Isles  at 
Oxford  and  Edinburgh,  I  decided  to  attend  on  my  own,  and  on  the  way  I  was 
named  the  representative  of  the  Augustana  Church,  along  with  Rev.  Clifford 
Nelson  and  Professor  Theodor  LeVander.  We  were  the  only  Lutheran  dele- 
gates from  America  at  Oxford,  although  the  United  Lutheran  Church  had 
delegates  at  Edinburgh.  It  was  at  these  meetings  that  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  had  its  inception.  I  count  it  a  great  privilege  to  have  rep- 
resented our  church  in  those  earliest  years  of  this  movement  which  now  em- 
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braces  almost  200  denominations  and  churches  and  in  which  our  leaders 
have  played  a  significant  part. 

Meanwhile  at  home  a  closer  cooperation  had  grown  up  between  Lu- 
theran churches  in  the  American  Lutheran  Conference  (1930-1954).  Al- 
though not  ready  to  join  the  United  Lutheran  Church  in  1918,  Augustana 
was  willing  to  become  part  of  a  loose  federation.  It  was  created  by  the  Nor- 
wegian Lutheran  Church  of  America,  the  American  Lutheran  Church  (for- 
merly the  Iowa,  Ohio,  and  Bujffalo  synods),  the  United  Danish  Church  and 
the  Lutheran  Free  Church  (Norwegian),  a  body  which  had  seceded  from  the 
United  (Norwegian)  Lutheran  Church  in  1897.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
might  become  a  bridge  to  a  larger  union.  When  the  conference  preferred  a 
closer  union  among  its  own  members,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  United  Luther- 
an Church,  Augustana  chose  to  remain  outside  of  the  negotiations  which  re- 
sulted in  The  American  Lutheran  Church  (January  1,  1961).  Augustana 
was  attracted  to  a  more  comprehensive  plan  of  a  larger  union,  although  this 
was  realized  in  a  more  limited  way  by  the  merger  of  only  four  bodies — the 
United  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  the  American  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  (Danish),  the  Suomi  (Finnish)  Synod,  and  Augustana.  It  was  in 
this  consolidation  that  Augustana  was  to  lose  its  identity  one  hundred  and 
three  years  after  its  founding. 

In  retrospect  one  may  discern  in  the  course  of  Augustana's  career  two 
parallel  tendencies,  often  in  tension  with  each  other,  finally  converging  in 
a  decision  wherein  the  one  is  sublimated  in  the  other.  One  tendency  has 
been  the  urge  to  maintain  the  identity  of  a  body  which  is  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing certain  qualities  inherent  in  its  heritage.  The  other  tendency  has  been 
a  yielding  to  the  larger  interests  of  a  united  body,  wherein  the  vocation  of 
the  church  might  be  more  fully  realized  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  self. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  synod,  Lars  P.  Esbjorn,  at  first  was  willing 
to  cooperate  with  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  churches,  but  he  never  intended  to  relinquish  his  pur- 
pose of  gathering  Lutherans  into  a  body  akin  to  the  Mother  Church  of  Swe- 
den, He  opposed  vigorously  Gustav  Unonius  and  his  attempts  to  find  a 
home  for  Swedish  Lutherans  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  immigrant  congregations  were  friendly  to  the  Norwegian 
Lutherans  under  Paul  Andersen,  and  together  they  accepted  the  fellowship 
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offered  by  the  General  Syncxl  representatives  in  the  Northern  Illinois  Synod. 
But  when  it  appeared  to  Esbjorn  that  the  Scandinavians  might  have  to  com- 
promise their  interpretation  of  Lutheranism  in  this  synod,  Esbjorn,  T.  N. 
Hasselquist,  and  Erland  Carlsson  were  ready  to  form  their  own  synod,  in 
I860.  Yet  they  could  not  for  long  remain  isolated.  A  decade  later  Augus- 
tana  joined  the  General  Council,  even  though  this  seems  to  have  meant  the 
separation  of  the  Norwegian  element  from  Augustana.  In  the  General 
Council  the  Augustana  Synod  found  both  the  freedom  it  wanted  to  develop 
its  own  nature  and  a  fellowship  in  faith  and  missionary  work  beyond  its  own 
powers  to  realize.  This  was  the  period  of  greatest  growth,  as  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  immigrants  poured  into  America  from  Sweden.  That  it  prized  its 
faith  above  solidarity  with  other  Swedish  people  in  this  country  became 
clear  when  it  made  no  effort  to  maintain  unity  with  the  Swedish  Mission 
Friends,  who  eventually  organized  their  own  body,  the  Covenant  Church. 
It  had  constantly  to  resist  pressure  from  the  Episcopal  Church,  even  though 
exerted  through  the  Church  of  Sweden,  that  it  should  consider  similarity  in 
liturgy  and  worship  sufficient  reason  for  amalgamation  with  that  body.  It 
treasured  its  heritage  from  Sweden  but  did  not  see  anything  inconsistent  in 
rejecting  the  episcopate.  Through  its  contacts  with  Swedish  Baptists  and 
Swedish  Methodists  Augustana  became  clearer  in  its  view  of  the  sacraments, 
while  the  pietism  which  inhered  in  its  own  character  made  it  unnecessary  to 
import  the  views  and  practices  of  groups  stressing  sanctification. 

It  is  noteworthy  thus  that  the  Lutheran  immigrants  from  Sweden  at 
various  times  in  their  history  were  forced  to  define  themselves  as  over 
against  most  of  the  major  American  denominations — Methodist,  Episcopa- 
lian, Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  Congregationalist.  Yet,  after  it  had  found 
itself  doctrinally  and  ecclesiastically  Augustana  was  among  the  first  of 
American  Lutherans  to  join  the  National  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  It  had  not  been  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  because  of  a  lack  of  definite  doctrinal  standpoint  in  that 
federation.  Nor  would  it  join  the  World  Council  until  the  principle  of  con- 
fessional membership  had  been  secured.  Always  interested  in  ecumenical 
fellowship  it  preserved  its  right  to  an  independent  declaration  of  its  faith, 
where  honesty  seemed  to  demand  this. 

In  a  similar  way  Augustana  had  to  thread  its  way  through  various 
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Lutheran  relationships.  It  learned  its  first  lessons  in  the  General  Synod 
which  it  left  to  become  a  part  of  the  General  Council.  It  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  freer  Norwegian  groups  who  favored  lay  activity,  while 
opposing  the  "Wisconsinism"  of  the  clerically  dominated  Norwegian  Synod. 
When  these  parties  had  settled  their  differences  and  formed  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Church,  Augustana  was  ready  to  cooperate  with  them  in  the 
American  Lutheran  Conference.  Hasselquist  admired  C.  F.  W.  Walther  and 
his  emphasis  on  confessional  Lutheranism,  but  he  found  the  Iowa  and  Ohio 
synods  more  congenial  in  practice.  Yet  when  the  American  Lutheran  Con- 
ference seemed  to  veer  towards  exclusivism,  Augustana  cast  its  lot  with  the 
United  Lutheran  Synod,  along  with  the  friendly  Danish  and  Finnish  synods. 
All  the  while  it  was  establishing  itself  in  America,  Augustana  kept  up 
close  relations  with  the  Church  of  Sweden — no  less  than  three  of  the  Swed- 
ish archbishops  visited  this  country  in  the  last  quarter-century  of  Augustana's 
history.  With  Lutherans  of  the  world  it  joined  in  creating  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation  in  1947.  It  insisted  on  keeping  the  door  open  to  negotia- 
tions with  the  Missouri  Synod,  advocating  a  successor  body  to  the  National 
Lutheran  Council  in  which  Missouri  might  find  it  possible  to  participate. 
In  its  relations  with  other  Lutherans,  Augustana  had  been  as  concerned  as 
any  about  the  confession  of  faith  which  gives  character  to  a  church.  At  the 
same  time  it  did  not  want  to  stand  alone  and  urged  that  unity  of  faith  de- 
manded an  expression  before  an  unbelieving  world  which  interprets  the 
fragmentation  of  the  church  as  proof  of  its  imtmthfulness. 

The  merger  of  the  Augustana  Church  was  facilitated  by  its  spread 
across  the  nation,  and  its  consequent  decentralization.  A  recent  census 
showed  the  Augustana  Church  about  evenly  divided  between  rural  and  ur- 
ban members.  While  it  was  strong  in  the  Middle  West,  it  was  also  the 
strongest  Lutheran  body  in  New  England  and  became  a  major  force  in  Lu- 
theranism on  the  West  coast  during  this  century.  Centrifugal  forces  have 
competed  with  centripetal  ones  ever  since  the  beginning.  Before  the  Synod 
was  ten  years  old  Minnesota  churches  were  considering  a  Minnesota  Synod. 
This  was  not  realized,  but  Gustavus  Adolphus  College  attracted  Min- 
nesota loyalty  soon  after  Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary  was 
located  in  Illinois.  Churches  of  Kansas  established  Bethany  College;  of 
Nebraska,  Luther  College;  of  the  eastern  conferences,  Upsala  College — all 
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before  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  forces  that  wanted  a  separation  of  the 
college  and  the  seminary,  on  the  grounds  that  only  the  seminary  should  re- 
ceive nation-wide  support,  kept  up  a  more  or  less  active  campaign 
for  half  a  century  before  winning  their  point  in  1948.  Institutions  of  mercy 
as  well  as  education  sprang  up  in  almost  every  one  of  the  dozen  conferences 
of  the  synod. 

Slowly  the  cement  that  had  held  the  structure  together  dissolved.  Only 
the  publication  house  and  the  seminary  were  held  in  common.  With  the 
inter-synodical  program  in  the  publication  of  a  Lutheran  Service  Book  and 
joint  parish-school  periodicals,  the  Augustana  Book  Concern  lost  much  of 
its  peculiar  function — a  process  which  had  started  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  Swedish  language.  The  decision  to  separate  college  and  seminary  led 
naturally  to  the  resolve  to  move  the  seminary  and  merge  it  with  Maywood 
in  Chicago.  So  when  the  church  celebrated  its  centennial  in  Rock  Island  in 
i960  the  proposal  to  give  up  its  identity  and  become  a  part  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  was  well  nigh  inevitable.  The  small  minority  who  hesi- 
tated to  make  the  move  found  it  difficult  to  show  any  good  reason  for  the 
continued  independent  existence  of  the  Augustana  Church. 

They  could,  it  is  true,  contend  that  something  of  the  old  Augustana 
was  bound  to  perish  in  the  larger  association.  They  cherished  what  still  re- 
mained of  a  former  loyalty  to  a  kind  of  Christian  experience  which  stressed 
inner  certainty,  self-discipline  even  to  the  point  of  a  pietistic  asceticism, 
self-sacrifice,  and  personal  dedication  to  Christ.  They  rejoiced  in  the  mem- 
ories of  days  when  language  and  religion  set  Swedish  Lutherans  off  more 
distinctly  from  the  surrounding  world.  They  wondered  if  something  essen- 
tial was  not  lost  in  the  secularization  which  had  come  with  complete  Ameri- 
canization. But  their  voices  were  echoes,  not  trumpet  calls.  The  future 
would  be  with  the  majority,  who  sensed  that  whatever  unique  qualities  Au- 
gustana might  have  possessed  should  be  invested  in  a  larger  fellowship.  If 
these  qualities  could  not  thrive  there  they  would  prove  themselves  more 
exotic  than  fruitful.  Forces  beyond  the  control  of  any  single  individual  or 
group  or  church  made  this  step  unavoidable.  To  this  point  the  pilgrimage 
of  over  a  century  had  led.  The  history  of  Swedish  immigration  to  America 
had  been  deeply  influenced  by  the  Augustana  Church.  This  people  were 
now  passing  into  another  era.  The  transition  had  been  completed. 


Dr.  Conrad  Bergendoir  — 

Cnristian  Scnolar  and  Educator 


By  Edgar  M.  Carlson 


My  letter  of  application  to  Augustana  Theological  Seminary  in  the 
summer  of  1930  was  addressed  to  Dr.  Conrad  Emil  Lindberg,  Dean,  but 
during  that  summer  his  long  tenure  was  terminated  by  death.  My  theologi- 
cal training,  consequently,  fell  just  beyond  the  "Lindberg  era."  Dr.  J.  G. 
Youngert,  professor  of  philosophy,  filled  in  for  a  year  as  dean.  Then  Dr. 
Conrad  Bergendoff,  the  young  pastor-scholar  from  Salem  Lutheran  Church 
in  Chicago,  took  over.  The  "Bergendoff  era"  had  begun. 

Those  of  us  who  were  seminary  students  in  the  early  thirties  have  a 
lively  recollection  of  Dr.  Bergendoff's  appearance  on  the  scene.  We  recall 
for  instance,  the  requirement  that  we  write  the  whole  of  Luther's  Small 
Catechism  from  memory.  It  was  considered  unworthy  of  a  pastor  to  be 
caught  in  the  wholly  unscholarly  pose  of  examining  confirmands,  who  were 
supposed  to  "know  their  Catechism,"  with  a  copy  of  it  before  him.  Perhaps 
it  has  not  assured  that  result,  in  view  of  the  fallibility  of  our  memories  and 
the  revisions  of  the  text  that  have  taken  place  since  that  time,  but  his  in- 
sistence that  we  should  have  mastered  what  we  expected  others  to  know 
was  symbolic  of  what  our  new  dean  brought  to  the  seminary.  We  recall, 
too,  days  when  he  took  over  the  class  of  another  teacher,  for  instance  New 
Testament  or  English  Bible.  A  troublesome  passage  would  lead  him  to  reach 
into  his  pocket  for  a  Greek  New  Testament  which  he  would  then  proceed 
to  expound  in  all  its  intricate  detail. 
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I  don't  remember  that  we  ever  had  a  text-book  in  Dogmatics  or  Litur- 
gies, or  any  of  the  courses  which  he  taught.  The  library  replaced  the  text- 
book, and  extensive  note-taking  produced  sizeable  stacks  of  excerpts  and 
ideas  from  documented  sources  which  I  still  find  useful.  I  have  often  asserted 
that  none  of  the  years  spent  in  study  have  been  more  productive  for  me  than 
the  years  spent  at  Augustana  Seminary  from  1930-33.  While  other  factors 
and  personalities  were  involved,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
greatest  of  these  was  the  leadership  which  Dr.  Bergendoff  provided. 

In  the  years  since,  my  relationships  have  been  numerous  and  varied.  I 
served  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  seminary  during  the  years  1942  to 
1944  while  Dr.  Bergendoff  was  president  of  Augustana  College  and  Semi- 
nary. Also  during  this  period  I  was  completing  my  doctoral  research  in  the 
Swedish  Luther-renaissance  and  conferred  with  him  frequently  about  these 
studies.  He  was  at  the  time  the  best  informed  theologian  in  America  con- 
cerning Swedish  theological  study.  If  there  are  now  others  who  can  claim  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  that  field,  it  is  at  least  in  part  due  to  the  impe- 
tus which  he  has  given  to  study  of  Swedish  theology. 

Since  1944  we  have  been  colleagues  in  educational  administration. 
Even  in  these  comparable  roles  the  student-teacher  relationship  has  not  been 
entirely  transcended.  While  there  have  been  other  associations,  such  as  the 
years  spent  on  the  Joint  Commission  on  Lutheran  Unity,  it  is  clear  that  any 
evaluation  of  Dr.  Bergendoff  which  I  would  undertake  must  concentrate  on 
his  role  as  a  Christian  scholar  and  educator. 

Conrad  Bergendoff  had  already  established  himself  as  a  scholar  when 
he  returned  to  Augustana  as  dean  of  the  seminary  in  1931.  After  completing 
his  college  course  at  Augustana  in  1915,  he  earned  an  M.A.  degree  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1916.  He  next  studied  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity for  a  year  followed  by  two  years  at  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  in 
Philadelphia,  completing  his  B.D.  degree  at  Augustana  in  1921.  He  spent 
a  year  studying  at  the  universities  of  Uppsala  and  Berlin  (1926-27),  during 
which  time  he  was  closely  associated  with  the  great  ecumenical  church- 
father,  Archbishop  Nathan  Soderblom.  He  completed  his  graduate  study 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  where  he  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  1928. 
His  doctoral  dissertation,  Olavus  Petri  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Transformation 
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in  Sweden  (New  York,  1928),  is  still  the  definitive  work  in  English  on  the 
Swedish  reformation. 

He  was  able  to  retain  and  improve  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  while  a 
seminary  and  college  administrator.  The  major  interest  reflected  in  his 
published  works  has  continued  to  be  theological.  Christ  as  Authority  ( Rock 
Island,  1947)  dealt  with  major  theological  themes,  such  as  Christ,  Scripture, 
and  the  church.  In  1953  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  "William  Henry 
Hoover  Lectures  on  Christian  Unity"  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  subse- 
quently published  under  the  title:  The  One  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Church 
(Rock  Island,  1954).  In  1955,  he  delivered  the  "Knubel-Miller  Foundation 
Lectures"  which  were  published  as  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  in  American 
Lutheranism  (Philadelphia,  1956).  Although  these  are  relatively  small  vol- 
umes, the  documentation  reveals  the  scope  and  depth  of  the  studies  that  lie 
behind  them.  These  titles,  together  with  the  numerous  articles  (see  the  bib- 
liography at  the  end  of  this  volume)  which  came  from  his  pen,  indicate  the 
centrality  which  the  doctrine  of  the  church  has  taken  in  his  thought  during 
the  past  decade  or  more.  They  reflect  also  his  ecumenical  interest  and  activity 
and  the  involvement  of  the  Augustana  Church  with  other  Lutheran  bodies. 

Dr.  Bergendoff's  high  standing  in  the  educational  community  is  at- 
tested by  election  to  commissions  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  and 
the  presidency  of  the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools.  But  he 
has  not  been  inclined  to  write  on  educational  subjects  as  such.  There  is  a 
rather  modest  paper  entitled.  Perspective  in  American  Education,  published 
by  the  Augustana  College  Library  (Occasional  Paper  No.  7,  1961 ),  but  the 
observations  made  in  it  are  not  basically  diflferent  from  those  that  appear  in 
his  annual  reports  to  the  Augustana  Synod.  There  is  also  a  chapter  in 
Toward  a  Christian  Philosophy  of  Higher  Education  (Philadelphia,  1957) 
on  the  subject  "Christian  Personality  and  Christian  Education."  This  volume 
was  the  product  of  a  symposium  sponsored  by  Jamestown  College,  James- 
town, North  Dakota,  and  represents  a  serious  attempt  to  put  together  a 
Protestant  philosophy  of  higher  education.  Dr.  Bergendoff's  presence  among 
the  well-known  and  highly  regarded  participants  in  this  symposium  testifies 
to  his  standing  as  a  Christian  educator.  His  specific  theme  is,  however,  fairly 
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restrictive  and  quickly  takes  a  theological  turn,  discussing  "The  Christian 
Idea  of  Personality,"  "The  Revelation  of  Personality  in  Christ,"  "The  Unity 
of  Mind  and  Body,"  and  "Conceptions  of  Good  and  Evil." 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  associated  with  Dr.  Bergendoff  over  many 
years  have  heard  him  often  deplore  the  absence  of  a  Lutheran,  or  Christian, 
philosophy  of  education.  If  by  this  one  is  to  understand  a  volume  or  even 
an  article  devoted  directly  to  such  a  philosophy,  one  would  have  to  say  that 
he  has  not  remedied  the  deficiency.  But  we  are  equally  convinced  that  he, 
and  a  number  of  other  Christian  and  Lutheran  educators,  do  have  an  inte- 
grated pattern  of  ideas  and  convictions  which  underlie  and  direct  their 
efforts  in  making  the  church  effective  in  higher  education.  He  does  have  a 
rationale,  and  its  major  elements  are  fairly  clear  to  those  who  have  listened 
to  him  speak,  have  read  what  he  has  written,  and  have  watched  what  he 
has  been  doing.  At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  speak  for  him  in  matters  where 
he  has  seen  fit  not  to  speak  for  himself,  I  shall  undertake  to  designate  some 
of  these  major  elements. 

First,  It  is  clear  that  Dr.  Bergendoff  consistently  insists  that  Christian 
higher  education  must  be  seen  within  the  framework  of  the  mission  of  the 
church.  It  is  a  part  of  that  mission,  not  something  additional  to  it  or  ex- 
traneous from  it.  For  instance,  in  his  report  to  the  Augustana  Synod  in 
1954  he  says: 

We  consider  our  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  first  importance.  We 
are  a  Christian  institution,  with  a  particular  mission,  in  the  field  of 
higher  education.  We  are  dedicated  to  the  aim  of  interpreting 
knowledge  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  faith — all  knowledge,  be  it 
in  the  field  of  the  social  studies  or  the  natural  sciences,  in  the  arts 
and  humanities  as  well  as  in  religion  and  philosophy.^ 

About  persons  who  think  of  a  church  college  as  a  college  with  Chris- 
tianity courses  added,  he  says: 

Such  persons  have  failed  to  sense  the  greatness  of  the  mission  of 
Christian  higher  education.  And  they  may  unthinkingly  be  build- 
ing a  church  too  narrow  for  the  scientist  and  scholar,  the  artist  and 
professional  man.  For  they  interpret  the  Christian  religion  in  a  way 
that  leaves  whole  continents  of  truth  outside  the  Church.  In  one 
sense  the  Christian  college  is  a  mission  to  the  heathen  in  our  midst 
who  are  highly  educated  but,  as  Paul  wrote  of  the  cultured  Romans, 
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who  claimed  to  be  wise,  but  did  not  honor  God  or  gxso.  thanks  to 
Him,  they  are  "futile  in  their  thinking,  and  their  senseless  minds  are 
darkened."  The  Christian  college  must  teach  a  whole  curriculum,  not 
as  a  body  of  knowledge  man's  mind  discovers,  but  as  a  truth  of  God 
imposing  a  responsibility  on  him  who  knows." 

Again  in  1957,  he  says: 

For  Augustana,  I  can  say  that  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  our  purpose  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  mission  of  the 
Church.  We  aim  to  be  not  just  another  college,  not  even  a  large 
college.  We  conceive  of  our  task  as  being  a  part  of  the  Christian 
mission  to  mankind.^ 

From  the  fact  that  education  is  integral  to  the  mission  of  the  church 
it  follows,  as  a  second  central  element,  that  the  church  is  integral  to  the 
mission  of  the  college.  "Man  himself  and  an  educational  institution  must 
have  an  integrating  principle,  and  Augustana  humbly  but  firmly  proclaims 
that  principle  to  be  a  religious  one."*  He  continues: 

We  expect  our  faculty  to  be  loyal  to  that  principle.  Other  schools 
may  have  another  character.  For  ourselves  we  believe  this  to  be  the 
reason  for  our  existence.  We  are  not  narrowly  sectarian — neither 
do  we  want  to  be  so  indefinable  that  we  are  but  an  indiscriminate 
aggregation.  We  must,  if  we  would  hope  to  have  any  influence,  have 
a  place  on  which  to  stand. 

The  need  of  the  church  college  to  be  significantly  different  from  other 
institutions  of  higher  education  is  a  recurring  theme  in  these  reports.  He 
considered  it  entirely  possible  that  church  colleges  could  be  carried  along 
on  the  tide  of  enrollment  that  followed  World  War  II  and  in  the  years 
which  are  now  upon  us  simply  because  of  the  need  for  these  educational 
facilities.  He  eschewed  any  interest  in  size  or  university  stature;  neither  did 
he  want  the  colleges  of  the  Augustana  Church  relegated  to  the  function  of 
junior  colleges.  It  seemed  urgent  to  him  that  "we  need  to  find  a  spot  in 
the  field  of  higher  education  where  we  can  influence  those  who  are  to  be  the 
leaders  in  society,  so  that  the  Christian  interpretation  of  wisdom  may  touch 
their  lives."^ 

Dr.  Bergendoff  has  been  a  consistent  advocate  of  the  interest  of  the 
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faculty  member.  It  is  clear  that  in  his  mind  the  key  person  in  this  endeavor 
of  the  church  is  the  highly  competent,  Christian-oriented  and  dedicated 
teacher.  In  his  report  to  the  Augustana  Synod  in  1950  he  put  the  matter 
emphatically:  "In  the  whole  field  of  Christian  endeavor  today  there  is  no 
more  influential  nor  important  position  than  that  of  a  Christian  teacher  in 
a  church  college,  who  knows  both  his  subject  and  the  opportunity  of  the 
Church  in  today's  life."^ 

While  insisting  that  Christian  higher  education  is  an  aspect  of  the 
mission  of  the  church,  he  has  resisted  the  tendency  to  subordinate  the  college 
to  the  church  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  no  separate  existence.  As  an  educa- 
tional institution,  governed  by  educational  considerations,  it  can  not  be  re- 
garded solely  as  an  agency  through  which  the  congregations  collectively 
carry  on  some  aspects  of  their  work.  Frequently  he  compares  it  to  a 
congregation,  with  a  specific  function  and  character,  and  therefore  having 
independent  status  equal  to  that  of  other  congregations. 

Another  aspect  of  Dr.  Bergendoff's  philosophy  of  education  comes 
out  most  clearly  in  his  discussions  of  seminary  education.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  truth  is  a  unity  and  that  the  study  of  any  part  of  it  is  most 
profitably  done  in  intimate  association  with  the  pursuit  of  all  knowledge. 
This  idea  was  the  basis  of  his  effort  to  maintain  the  unity  of  Augustana 
College  and  Theological  Seminary  and  is  expressed  most  clearly  in  his 
report  to  the  church  in  1947  when  the  separation  of  college  and  sem- 
inary was  a  burning  issue.  Since  it  reflects  a  continuing  emphasis  and  has 
broad  implications  for  his  view  of  the  church's  role  in  education,  a  some- 
what extended  quotation  may  be  in  order.  He  first  quotes  from  a  lecture 
delivered  the  previous  summer  at  the  Conference  of  Lutheran  Theological 
Faculties  at  Philadelphia: 

Drawing  away  from  the  university  we  have  made  theological 
training  a  profession,  a  ministry  within  the  congregation,  instead 
of  a  prophecy,  an  interpretation  of  God's  will,  to  the  world. 
Seminarians  are  often  very  narrowly  trained  within  certain  dis- 
ciplines. We  produce  too  few  scientists,  philosophers,  historians, 
artists,  statesmen  within  the  church  because  we  have  limited  the 
deeds  of  God  to  a  few  areas  of  life.  .  .  .  We  still  think  of  theo- 
logical seminaries  as  supplying  pastors  for  pioneer  churches.  We 
hardly  sense  the  larger  aim  of  interpreting  truth  to  all  mankind.'^ 
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Then  he  continues  to  give  expression  to  his  conviction  that  seminaries 
should  be 

in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of  modern  thought  and  hfe  and  pro- 
claim a  Christ  great  enough  to  be  the  Redeemer  of  modern 
politics,  sociology,  art,  literature,  music,  even  a  Redeemer  of  the 
relations  between  nations.  I  believe  that  all  the  currents  which 
flow  through  a  college  should  flow  through  a  seminary.  A  theo- 
logical faculty  cannot  interpret  a  life  from  which  it  has  withdrawn. 
If  the  seminary  is  a  higher  school,  it  is  so  only  in  the  sense  that 
it  has  a  firmer  grasp  on  and  clearer  discernment  of  the  truth 
in  the  knowledge  that  courses  through  college  curricula.  Some 
may  not  like  the  designation  Augustana  College  and  Theological 
Seminary,  but  to  my  mind  it  expresses  the  faith  of  our  Church 
that  truth  is  one,  and  that  all  the  realm  of  knowledge  stands  in  re- 
lationship to  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.* 

Alongside  this  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  education  as  carried  on  by 
the  church  needed  the  stimulation  of  the  encounter  with  the  whole  uni- 
verse of  truth,  one  finds  another  strain  of  pride  in  the  church  college 
tradition.  In  his  final  report,  in  1962,  he  asserts: 

I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  some  educators  that  a  Christian  college 
is  "narrower"  than  a  college  that  has  no  religious  boundaries,  or 
that  there  is  more  "academic  freedom"  at  a  college  that  knows  no 
Lord  except  the  spirit  of  the  age.  .  .  . 

The  Christian  college  has  been  truer  to  the  university  tradition 
of  our  civilization  than  have  the  secularist  schools,  and  needs  no 
apology  in  America.^ 

One  could  add  other  recurring  emphases  from  these  reports,  such 
as  the  disavowal  of  a  predominantly  protective  attitude  toward  students, 
but  I  believe  that  the  general  outlines  of  a  strong  philosophy  of  Christian 
higher  education  have  become  adequately  clear;  a  conception  of  the 
church  which  includes  higher  education  of  high  quality  as  an  integral 
part  of  its  mission;  a  conception  of  education  which  makes  the  Christian 
understanding  of  life  and  the  world  the  central  and  integrative  prin- 
ciple; a  conception  of  the  central  role  of  faculty  as  a  particular  kind  of 
missioner  to  the  frontiers  of  thought;  a  strong  emphasis  upon  the  unity 
of  truth  and  the  desirability  of  engaging  in  its  pursuit  in  association  with 
a  wide  variety  of  disciplines,  including  theology. 
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At  the  particular  point  where  Dr.  Bergendoff  made  his  most  de- 
termined stand  in  behalf  of  his  interpretation  of  the  role  of  the  Augustana 
Church  in  higher  education  he  was  not  sustained.  Augustana  College  was 
separated  from  Augustana  Seminary.  But  in  what  may  be  a  much  larger 
sense,  he  has  succeeded.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  been  the 
most  eloquent  and  effective  spokesman  for  a  sound  program  of  higher 
education  under  the  auspices  of  the  church  during  these  years.  We  may 
forget  the  perilous  situation  in  which  colleges  of  the  Augustana  Synod 
found  themselves  in  1935  when  he  assumed  the  presidency  of  Augustana 
College  and  Seminary.  There  were  not  many  confident  voices  abroad  in 
the  land  in  those  depression  days.  It  was  not  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  colleges  of  the  Augustana  Synod  would  survive  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  program  of  the  church.  It  was  Dr.  Bergendoff,  more  than  anyone 
else,  that  argued  their  case  with  the  Augustana  Church  and  gave  it  a 
sense  of  their  significance  to  its  total  program.  And  with  equal  effective- 
ness he  argued  the  case  of  the  church  in  the  councils  of  educators.  While 
Augustana  and  its  president  shared  in  the  growing  esteem  that  church 
colleges  and  administrators  have  enjoyed  in  recent  years.  Dr.  Bergendoff 
and  the  institution  which  he  led  could  claim  to  have  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  that  improved  status. 

It  was  said  earlier  that  Dr.  Bergendoff  was  a  recognized  scholar 
when  he  came  to  Augustana  Seminary  in  1931.  It  is  perhaps  even  more 
significant  and  revealing  that  he  is  a  recognized  scholar  still.  His  long 
years  of  administrative  concern  have  not  removed  him  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  world  of  theological  study.  He  has  become  a  sort  of 
statesman-theologian,  representing  the  Augustana  Church  in  theological 
conversations  with  the  Missouri  Synod,  representing  Lutheranism  in  con- 
versations with  the  Presbyterian  World  Alliance,  representing  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  in  conversations  with  Russian  churchmen. 

His  statesmanship  has  been  expressed  in  a  broad  range  of  ecumenical 
activities  extending  through  most  of  the  world  conferences  of  Faith  and 
Order,  Life  and  Work,  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation.  He  has  given  of  his  exceptional  capacities  to  many  of 
the  boards  and  commissions  of  the  Augustana  Church  and  to  the  forma- 
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tion  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  in  which  he  is  now  one  of  the 
major  executives. 

This  essay  began  on  a  personal  note  and  perhaps  it  may  properly 
end  with  a  personal  note.  One  of  the  courses  which  I  took  as  a  seminary 
student  from  Dr.  Bergendoff  was  a  course  in  Jeremiah,  I  am  sure  that 
Jeremiah  never  had  a  more  sympathetic  interpreter.  The  teacher  seemed 
at  home  in  the  profound  faith  and  intensely  personal  concern,  as  well  as 
in  the  frustration  and  gloom  which  the  prophet  experienced.  There  is  at 
least  a  surface  pessimism  that  runs  through  Jeremiah,  which  never  gets 
out  of  hand  but  gives  a  measure  of  depth  to  the  prophet's  faith.  And 
there  has  been  that  in  Dr.  Bergendoff  also.  It  has  made  its  contribution, 
too,  in  awakening  the  constituency  of  the  church,  in  pricking  pretensions 
that  might  become  places  of  refuge,  in  not  allowing  us  to  overestimate 
our  progress.  We  may  not  always  have  shared  it  but  we  have  reason 
to  be  grateful  for  it. 
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I.     BOOKS  WRITTEN  OR  EDITED  FROM  1925  TO  1958 

A  Bible  History  for  Schools,  Confirmation  Classes  and  Homes  .  .  .   Rock  Island: 

ABC,*  1939.   272  pp.  IIIus.,  maps. 

"Prepared  by  Conrad  Bergendofif  and  J.  Vincent  Nordgren." 

[11th  printing}   [1953}  272  pp. 

The  Bible  Study  Quarterly,  vol.  11.  Rock  Island:  ABC,  1930.    139,  99  pp. 

"Dr.  Bergendoff  is  the  editor  for  both  the  Student  and  Teacher  editions  of 

vol.  11." 
Christ  as  Authority.  Rock  Island:  ABC  [1947}  147  pp. 
Daily  Devotions  for  Lutheran  Youth,  by  twelve  pastors  of  the  Augustana  Synod. 

Rock  Island:  ABC  [1929}  427  pp. 

Foreword  written   by  Dr.   Bergendoff,  in   his  capacity   as   editor,  as  well   as 

the  October  devotions  on  the  Book  of  Isaiah. 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  in  American  Lutheranism.    Philadelphia:  Muhlenberg 

Press  [1956}  vii,  93  pp. 
/  Believe  in  the  Church;  Confessions  and  Convictions.    Rock  Island:  ABC  [1937} 

144  pp. 
Luther's  Works.   Vol.  40:  Church  and  Ministry.   II.    Edited  by  Conrad  Bergendoff. 

General  editor,  Helmut  T.  Lehmann.   Philadelphia:  Muhlenberg  Press,  cl958. 

XV,  410  pp. 
The  Making  and  Meaning  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.   Rock  Island:  ABC  [1930} 

127  pp.  lUus. 
Manual  for  Luther  Leagues,  by  Augustana  Luther  League  Council.    Rock  Island: 

ABC  [1925}  298  pp. 

Dr.  Bergendoff  is  joint  editor  of  this  manual. 
Olavus  Petri  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Transformation  in  Sweden    (1521-1552)     A 

Study  in  the  Swedish  Reformation.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1928.    264  pp. 

Submitted  as  a  Ph.D.  thesis  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1928. 
The  One  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.    Rock  Island:  ABC  [1954}  xi,  99  pp. 

(The  Hoover  lectures,  1953) 


n.     PAMPHLETS  WRITTEN  FROM   1930  TO    1962 

The  Apostles'  Creed  Today.  Rock  Island:  Augustana  Press  [cl956}  47  pp. 

"Lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lutheran  Council  of  the  Portland 
area  .  .  .  October  31 -November  2,  1955." 

At  the  Lord's  Table.   Rock  Island:  ABC,  1961.   30  pp. 

Published  also  under  tide:  "Theology  of  the  Eucharist,"  in  Manual  of  Wor- 
ship for  Students,  Director  of  College  and  University  Work,  National  Lu- 
theran Council. 

The  Basis  of  Confidence.  [Rock  Island:  ABC,  1956}  [8}  pp. 

"Address  given  at  the  96th  annual  commencement  convocation,  June  4,  1956, 
Augustana  College." 


•All  references  to  Augustana  Book  Concern  in  thi.s  bibliography  will  appear  as  ABC. 
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A  Century  of  Augustana  History.     (Skrifter  utgivna  av   Svenska  Kyrkohistoriska 
Foreningen,  1959),  pp.  118-137. 
"Sartryck  ur  Kyrkohistorisk  Arsskrift,  1959." 

The  Colony  on  the  Delaware  and  Augustana  on  the  Mississippi,  1638-1938.  [Rock 
Island:  Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  1938]  [24]  pp.  lUus. 
Cover-title. 

The  Contemporary  Situation  as  a  Protestant  Sees  It. 

"Extract  from  Social  Action,  Jan.  15,  1948,  pp.  24-32." 

Evangelium  omriket  .  .  .   Rock  Island:  ABC,  1930. 

(Textblad  for  Sondagsskolan,  vol.  26,  no.  1,  Jan. -Mar.  1930). 

The  Faith  of  Augustana;  Presidential  Address  at  Inaugural  Convocation,  October  1, 
1936,  Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  Rock  Island.    12  pp. 

The  Final  Chapel  Talk  by  President  Conrad  Bergendoff,  and  Tribute  to  Dr.  Ber- 
gendoff by  Maynard  Linn,  President  of  the  Student  Union.  Tuesday,  May  22, 
1962.   Rock  Island:  Augustana  College  Alumni  Assoc,  1962.   8  pp. 

Framstaende  man  och  kvinnor  i  Gamla  Testam-entet  .  .  .  Rock  Island:  ABC,  1930. 
(Textblad  for  Sondagsskolan,  vol.  26,  no.  3,  July-Sept.  1930). 

John  Birger  Fryxell,  a  Tribute.  Rock  Island,  1953.   12  pp.   Port. 

Light  for  Today.  Philadelphia:  United  Lutheran  Publishing  House,  1938. 

"The  August  1938  devotions  in  Light  for  Today  series   (vol.  3,  no.  9)   pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Bergendoff." 

Living  in  the  Grace  of  Baptism.  Rock  Island:  ABC  [194-]  15  pp.  (The  Life  in 
Christ  series,  no.  1).   Cover-title. 

The  Lutheran  Church  and  Millenarianism.  Rock  Island:  ABC  [194-]  16  pp.  (The 
Life  in  Christ  series,  no.  3).   Cover-title. 

Lutheran  Worship.    [Rock  Island:  ABC,  1961]    8  pp. 

Perspective  in  American  Education.  Rock  Island:  Augustana  College  Library,  1961. 
pp.  1-11.    (Occasional  Paper,  No.  7) 

President's  Report,  1935-36 — 1961-62.  Rock  Island:  Augustana  College,  1936-62. 
27  nos.  bound  in  2  vols. 

All  except  the  1947/48  and  1948/49  reports  were  issued  in  the  Augus- 
tana College  Bulletin  series,  these  two  appearing  in  the  Augustana  Bulletin, 
Alumni  numbers,  series  43  and  44,  July  1948  and  July  1949. 
These  reports  also  appeared,  often  in  abbreviated  form,  in  the  Reports  (77th 
to  98th  Synods)  of  the  Augustana  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  1936-1957. 
The  final  report  (1961-62)  has  title:  The  Idea  of  a  Christian  College. 

The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  War  in  the  Light  of  the  Christian  Faith.   Report 
of  a  Commission  of  Christian  Scholars  Appointed  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.    New  York:  The  Federal  Council,  1944. 
79  pp. 
Dr.  Bergendoff  was  one  of  the  "Christian  scholars"   submitting  this   report. 

The  Secular  Idea  of  Progress  and  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sanctification.  [Rock 
Island:  ABC,  1933]  16  pp. 

"A  paper  read  at  the  convention  of  the  American  Lutheran  Conference,  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Nov.,  1932." 
"Reprinted  from  The  Augustana  Quarterly,  Jan.,  1933." 
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The  Significance  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  for  Our  Day.    Rock  Island:   ABC 
[1930]  16  pp. 
Also  appeared  in  Augustana  Quarterly,  9:159-68,  Apr.  1930. 

What  the  Lutheran  Church  Stands  For.   [Rock  Island:  ABC,  195-]  4  pp. 

Worship  in  the  Singing  Church.   [Rock  Island:  ABC,  1958]  29  pp. 

"A  sermon  delivered  at  the  Reformation  festival  in  the  Minneapolis  Audi- 
torium, 1957." 


III.     ARTICLES  APPEARING  IN  PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALS,  1924-1961 

"American  Lutherans  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church,"  Lutheran  Outlook,  8:83-84, 

May  1943. 
"An  Appraisal  of  Lutheran  Theological  Education,"  Lutheran  Church   Quarterly, 

19:331-36,  Oct.  1946. 

"Are  Our  Universities  Big  Enough?"  Christian  Scholar,  37:34-39,  Mar.  1954. 

"Are  We  Headed  for  Another  Dark  Age,  or  Are  "We  Just  Emerging?"  National 
Lutheran,  28:6-7,  Apr.  I960. 

Dr.  Bergendoff  and  Dr.  O.  P.  Kretzmann,  president  of  Valparaiso  Univ., 
present  differing  views  about  the  future  of  theology  and  Christian  higher  edu- 
cation in  addressing  the  fiftieth  anniversary  convention  of  the  National  Lu- 
theran Education  Conference. 

"Augustana,  an  Approaching  Centennial,"  American  Scandinavian  Review,  32:295- 
303,  Dec.  1944.  Illus. 

"The  Augustana  Four- Year  Plan  of  Theological  Education,"  Christian  Education, 
19:120-25,  Dec.  1935. 

"The  Augustana  Synod  and  the  Augustana  Seminary,"  Augustana  Quarterly,  22:14- 
28,  Jan.  1943. 

"Augustana's   Idea  of  the   Church,"   Augustana  Seminary   Review,   7:3-23,   June 
1955. 
The  1955  alumni  lecture. 

"The  Beginnings  of  the  Swedish  Immigration  into  Illinois  100  Years  Ago,"  Ameri- 
can Swedish  Monthly,  42:29-31,  97,  99,  June  1948.   Illus. 
Also  in  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  41:16-27,  Mar.  1948. 

"Body  and   Spirit  in  Christian  Thought,"   Lutheran  Quarterly,   6:187-206,  Aug. 
1954. 

"Can  Worship  Be  Ecumenical?"  Christendom,  13:167-70,  Spring  1948. 

One  part  of  a  symposium  on,  "Christian  Unity  in  Non-Sacramental  Worship." 
"Canossa,"  Lutheran  Church  Quarterly,  5:263-79,  July  1932. 
"A  Centennial  of  Swedish  Pioneers,"  American-Scandinavian  Review,  34:114-19, 

June  1946. 

"A  Century  of  Augustana  History,"  Kyrkohistorisk  Arsskrift,  59:118-37,  1959. 

"Christian   Love  and   Public   Policy   in   Luther,"   Lutheran   Quarterly,    13:218-28, 
Aug.  1961. 
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"Church  and  State  in  the  Reformation  Period,"  Lutheran  Church  Quarterly,  3:36- 

62,  Jan.  1930. 
"The  Church  and  the  Gospel,"  Augustana  Quarterly,  11:71-76,  Jan.  1932. 
"The  Church  College  and  the  Government,"  Christian  Education,  27:158-64,  Mar. 

1944. 

Paper   presented    at  Lutheran    Faculties    Conference,    Valparaiso    University, 

Oct.  1943.   Also  in  Lutheran  Outlook,  9:42-45,  Feb.  1944,  under  title:  "Lu- 
theran Higher  Education  and  Government." 
"The  Church — the  Abiding  Monument  of  the  Delaware  Settlements,"  Journal  of 

the  American  Lutheran  Conference,  3:8-16,  Aug.  1938. 
"The  Churches  of  Scandinavia,"  American-Scandinavian  Review,  28:295-300,  Dec. 

1940.  Illus. 
"The  Communion  of  Saints — a  Lutheran  Viewpoint,"  Augustana  Quarterly,  16:3- 

10,  Jan.  1937. 
"The  Contemporary  Situation  as  a  Protestant  Sees  It,"  Social  Action,   14:24-33, 

Jan.  15,  1948.  Port. 
"Creating  Resources  for  This  Time,  Panel   Statement,"   Association  of  American 

Colleges,  Bulletin,  ?)1:16-11,  Mar.  1951. 
"The  Cultural  Heritage  of  the  Augustana  Synod,"  Augustana  Quarterly,  14:547-52, 

Oct.  1935. 
"The  Divine  Impulse  in  Preaching,"  Augustana  Quarterly,  25:306-17,  Oct.   1946. 
"The  Education  Which  Gives  True  Freedom,"   Christian  Education,   23:242-48, 

Apr.  1940. 

Delivered  as  a  baccalaureate  sermon,  June  4,  1939,  at  Augustana  College  and 

Theological  Seminary. 
"Effective  Preaching,"  American  Lutheran,  23:9-10,  May  1940. 

Contribution  No.  8  in  a  symposium  discussing  "effective  preaching." 
"A  Free  Church  in  a  Free  Nation,"  Augustana  Quarterly,  25:58-76,  Jan.  1946. 
"From  College  Windows,"   Christian  Education,  27:3,  Sept.    1943;   27:67,  Dec. 

1943. 
"Glory   of   the   Risen   Christ:    the   Nature   of   the   Ever-Present   Savior,"   Pulpit, 

24:236-38,  Aug.  1953.  Port. 
"How  Real  Is  Christmas?"  American  Swedish  Monthly,  53:10-11,  Dec.  1959.  Port. 
"Humanity  and  the  Humanities,"  Christian  Century,  60:793-94,  July  7,  1943. 
"In  Defense  of  Luther,"  Christian  Century,  59:155-56,  Feb.  4,  1942. 

"In  Memory  of  Dr.  C.  G.  Carlfelt,"  Swedish  Pioneer  Historical  Quarterly,  5:98-99, 
Oct.  1954.  Port. 

"The  Individual  Christian's  Call  to  Personal  Evangelism,"  Augustana  Quarterly, 
5:25-33,  Mar.  1926. 

"Intercommunion;  a  Symposium  on  the  Report  of  the  American  Section  of  the 
Commission  on  Intercommunion,"  Christendom,  7:535-37,  Autumn  1942. 

"Intercommunion  in  the  Church  of  Sweden  and  the  Church  of  England,"  Augus- 
tana Quarterly,  15:136-38,  Apr.  1936. 

"An  International  Prayer  Meeting:  A  Symposium — II,"  Christian  Century,  59:319- 
320,  Mar.  11,  1942. 
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""The  Kind  of  World  This  Has  Become,'"  Christian  Century,  66:840-41,  July  13, 

1949. 
"A  Letter  to  the  Missouri  Synod  from  One  of  Its  Admirers,"  Seminarian  (Concordia 

Theological  Seminary),  52:4-9,  Apr.  1961. 
"The  Liturgical  Tradition   of  the   Swedish   Church,"   Lutheran  Church   Quarterly, 

21:231-42,  July  1948. 
"The  Lutheran  Christian  in  Church  and  State,"  Lutheran  Quarterly,  1:411-24,  Nov. 

1949. 
"The  Lutheran  Church  and  the  Modern  State,"  Augustana  Quarterly,  21:315-25, 

Oct.  1942. 
"Lutheran  Ethics  and   Scandinavian  Lutheranism,"   Augustana  Quarterly,   20:207- 

221,  July  1941. 

Also    in    Christendom,    6:57-69,   Winter    1941     (Vita   and    port.,    p.    xiii). 
"Lutheran  Higher  Education  and  Government,"  see  "The  Church  College  and  the 

Government." 
"Lutheran  Theology  Today,"  National  Lutheran,  16:7-10,  Fall  1947. 

A  summary  of  Commission  One's  report  to  the  Lutheran  World  Federation 

meeting  in  Lund. 
"The  Lutheran  View  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  Lutheran  Quarterly,  4:278-94,  Aug. 

1952. 
"Lutherans  at  Lund,"  American-Scandinavian  Review,  35:297-303,  Dec.  1947. 
"Man,"  Seminarian  (Concordia  Theological  Seminary),  41:5,  10-11,  Mar.  8,  1950. 
"Memories  of  a  Vanishing  Swedish-America,"  Swedish  Pioneer  Historical  Quarterly, 

10:70-74,  Apr.  1959. 

Address   delivered   at  the   annual  meeting  of   the   Swedish   Pioneer   Histori- 
cal Society,  Chicago,  Jan.  30,  1959. 
"The  Mind  of  the  Church  Today,"  Lutheran  Quarterly,  1:170-82,  May  1949. 
"The  Modern  lanagination  and  Imago  Dei,"  Lutheran  Quarteraly,  10:99-114,  May 

1958. 

"National  Aspects  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,"  Augustana  Quarterly, 
3:154-69,  June  1924. 

"Observations  of  an  American  Educator  in  Europe,  1949,"  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges,  Bulletin,  36:65-71,  Mar.  1950. 

"On  the  Occasion  of  the  Centennial  of  Augustana  College,"  Swedish  Pioneer  His- 
torical Quarterly,  11:35-44,  Apr.  I960. 

"Our  Children  Will  Bear  Witness,"  The  Lutheran,  42:11-16,  Apr.  27,  I960.  Illus. 

"Oxford  and  Edinburgh,  1937,"  Augustana  Quarterly,  17:25-44,  Jan.   1938. 

Dr.  Bergendoif  was  an  official  delegate  to  the  ecumenical  conferences  at  Ox- 
ford and  Edinburgh;  this  is  his   (unsigned)   report. 

"A  Pastor's  Core  Library,"  Lutheran  Quarterly,  1:462-68,  Nov.  1949. 

"Peace  on  Earth  and  Good  Will  among  Churches,"  Christendom,  10:328-40,  Sum- 
mer 1945. 

Also  published   in  pamphlet  form  by  Minnesota  State  Pastors  Assoc,  before 
whose  Jan.  1945  meeting  this  paper  was  originally  read. 
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"The  Personal  Approach  in  Soul-Winning,"  Augustana  Quarterly,  9:106-12,  Apr. 
1930. 

"Preaching  and  Human  Life,"  Augustana  Quarterly,  26:60-72,  Jan.  1947. 

"A  Preface  to  the  Ecumenical  Creeds,"  Augustana  Quarterly,  24:63-69,  Jan.  1945 

"Preparing  for  Peace;   a  Baccalaureate  Sermon,"  Lutheran   Outlook,    10:178-81, 
June  1945. 

"Quality  Education  for  All,"  North  Central  Association  Quarterly,  36:186-92,  Fall 
1961. 

Delivered    at   the   third   general  session   of    the   Association's    annual    meet- 
ing. Mar.  24,  1961. 

"The  Relationship  between  the  American  Lutheran  Conference  and  the  United  Lu- 
theran Church  in  America,"  Augustana  Quarterly,  16:318-29,  Oct.  1937. 

"Religious  Resources  and  Obligations  of  the  Church-Related  College:  A  Symposium. 
VI.   Theological  Education,"  Christian  Education,  22:188-90,  Feb.  1939. 

"A  Reply  to  a  Missouri  Synod  Correspondent,"  Augustana  Seminary  Bulletin,  Ser. 

33,  no.  9,  pp.  6-9,  Dec.  1938. 
"The  Responsibility  of  the  Church  in  the  World's  Social  Improvement,"  Lutheran 

Church  Quarterly,  17:366-69,  Oct.  1944. 

"A  Revision  of  the  Communion   Service,"   Augustana  Quarterly,    18:13-18,  Jan. 
1939. 

"The  Rock  Foundation,"  Journal  of  Theology  of  the  American  Lutheran  Confer- 
ence, 6:417-24,  May  1941. 
An  address  before  Lutheran  Youth  Conference,  Rockford,  111.,  Feb.  15,  1941. 

"The  Schism  between  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  the  West,"  Lutheran  Church 
Review,  42:353-70,  Oct.  1923. 

"A  Shipment  of  Swedish  Books,"  Augustana  Quarterly,  24:357-61,  Oct.  1945. 

"The  Significance  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  for  Our  Own   Day,"  Augustana 
Quarterly,  9:159-68,  Apr.  1930. 
Also  published  separately  by  Augustana  Book  Concern. 

"The  Significance  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  for  the 
Church  of  the  Twentieth,"  Augustana  Quarterly,  8:135-46,  Apr.  1929. 

"Significant  Elements  in  Christian  Culture,"  Augustana  Quarterly,  19:224-33,  July 
1940. 

Also  in  Journal  of  Theology  of  the  American  Lutheran  Conference,  7:161-70, 
Mar.  1942. 

"The  Social  Philosophy  of  Jonathan  Edwards,"  Augustana  Quarterly,  7:289-304, 
Dec.  1928. 

"The  Sphere  of  Revelation,"  Lutheran  World  Review,  1:38-53,  Oct.   1948. 

The  Dudleran  lecture  at  Harvard,  1948;  also  published  in  Harvard  Divinity 
School  Bulletin. 

"The  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Corporate  Guidance  of  the  Church,"   Christendom, 
10:64-68,  Winter  1945. 

"The  Swedish  Church  on  the  Delaware,"  Church  History,  7:215-30,  Sept.   1938. 
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"A  Swedish  Contribution  to  American  Education,"  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges Bulletin,  27:486-91,  Oct.  1941. 

Part  I  of  a  history  of  the  curriculum  of  Augustana  College  and  Theological 
Seminary, 

"Tenure  at  Augustana  College,"  Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors,  24:449-50,  May  1938. 

"Theology  and  Our  Times,"  Augustana  Quarterly,  12:332-44,  Oct.  1933. 

"Theology,  the  Church  and  the  University,"  Lutheran   Quarterly,    13:3-18,  Feb. 
1961. 

"Today's  "World  and  Today's  Church,"  Journal  of  Theology  of  the  American  Lu- 
theran Conference,  6:147-55,  Jan.  1941. 

"The  True  Unity  of  the  Church,"  Lutheran  Church  Quarterly,   12:251  -11 ,  July 
1939. 

The  ninth  lecture  of  the  Fourth  series  on  the  Holman  Foundation  de- 
livered at  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,.  Pa.,  May  10,  1939, 
on  Article  VII  of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

"Wanted:  A  Theory  of  the  Laity  in  the  Lutheran  Church,"  Lutheran  Quarterly, 

3:82-90,  Feb.  1951. 
"Westphalia  to  Amsterdam,"  Christian  Century,  65:801-3,  Aug.  11,  1948. 

"What  Governs  and  Shapes  Liturgical  Development?"  Ecumenical  Review,  7:353- 
358,  July  1955. 

IV.     ARTICLES  IN  THE  LUTHERAN  COMPANION,  1918-1962* 

"Against  the  Stream,"  47:621-22,  May  18,  1939. 
"Ambassadors  of  Peace,"  42:720-21,  June  9,  1934.   Ports. 

"The  Americanization  of  the  Augustana  Synod,"  32:522-23,  538-39,  Aug.  16  and 

Aug.  23,  1924. 
"Among  Lutherans  on  the  West  Coast,"  41:1143-45,  Sept.  9,  1933. 
"Article  XXI,  Augsburg  Confession,"  38:1428,  Nov.  8,  1930. 

"Augustana  in  Philadelphia  and  Neighboring  Cities,"  34:534-35,  June  5,  1926. 
Illus. 

"Augustana  Theological  Seminary,"  39:1295-96,  Oct.  10,  1931.   Illus.,  ports. 

"A  Beautiful  Centennial  Gift,"  106:8,  22,  Oct.  26,  I960.  Port. 

"The  Church  of  Sweden,  presented  by  the  Church  of  Sweden  as  a  special 
Centennial  gift  to  each  congregation  of  the  Church." 

"The  Board  of  Christian  Education  and  Our  Sunday  Schools,"  33:761-62,  Nov.  28, 
1925. 

"The  Break  of  Day,"  97:10-11,  Apr.  23,  1952.  Port. 

An  address  before  the  Chicago  Sunday  Evening  Club. 


*The  lAitheran  Companion  was  called  The  Augustana  Lutheran  during  the  years  li950- 
1951,  and  assumed  the  volume  numbering  of  Augustana,  i.e.,  vols.  95-96  instead  of  vols. 
58-59;  it  reverted  to  The  Lutheran  Companion  in  1952,  retaining  Augustana's  volume  num- 
bering. 
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"Christian  Science— and  Christ,"  29:345-46,  May  28,  1921. 

"The  Church  and  Higher  Education,"  55:6-7,  Apr.  2,  1947.  Port. 

"The  Church  and  Scouting,"  52:9,  Feb.  9,  1944. 

"The  Church  College  and  American  Ideals,"  100-101:4-5,  16,  June  29,  1955. 

"The  Church— the  Abiding  Monument,"  46:935-38,  July  28,  1939.   Port. 

Address  at  Lutheran  Tercentenary  Service,  Philadelphia,  June  28,  1938. 
"A  College  President's  Plea,"  107:12,  32,  July  12,  1961. 
"  'A  Colony  of  Heaven,'  "  43:776-79,  June  22,  1935. 

Ordination  sermon  at  Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  Augustana  Synod. 

"Council  Report  to  Synod,"  33:423,  439,  July  4  and  July  11,  1925. 

In  his  capacity  as  President  of  the  Synodical  Luther  League  Council,  Dr. 
Bergendoff  submits  this  report  to  Dr.  G.  A.  Brandelle,  President  of  the  Au- 
gustana Synod. 

"The  Dedication  of  Augustana  Theological  Seminary  and  the  Visit  of  Archbishop 
Soderblom,"  31:681-83,  Oct.  27,  1923.   lUus..  ports. 

"The  Divine  Calling  of  the  Layman,"  46:1418-20,  Nov.  10,  1938. 

Address  at  Lutheran  festival,  University  of  Chicago  Chapel,  Nov.  6,  1938. 

"A  Divorce  in  1948?  Let  Us  Keep  Augustana  College  AND  Theological  Semi- 
nary," 54:8-9,  Apr.  3,  1946. 

"Dr.  Bergendoff's  Welcome  to  Synod,"  48:780,  June  20,  1940.  Port 

"Dr.  Youngert  ...  an  Appreciation,"  47:297-98,  Mar.  9,  1939. 
"Given  at  the  funeral  services  .  .  ." 

"The  Ecumenical  Paradox — 'Our  Oneness  in  Christ,  Our  Disunity  as  Churches,' " 
99:6-8,  14,  Aug.  4,  1954. 

"Education  for  Church  and  State,"  56:10-11,  24,  Sept.  22,  1948. 

"Elements  in  Christian  Culture,"  Part  II,  47:1351-53,  Oct.  26,  1939;  Part  II, 
47:1384-85,  Nov.  2,  1939. 

"The  Faith  of  Augustana,"  44:1286-89,  Oct.  10,  1936.  Port. 

Inaugural  address  as  president  of  Augustana  College,  Oct.  1,  1936. 

"A  Faithful  Servant;  a  Tribute  to  Prof.  Carl  Fryxell,"  54:7-8,  Sept.  11,  1946. 

"Federal  Council  Observes  40th  Birthday,"  56:10-11,  Dec.  29,  1948. 

"A  Festive  Day  Augustana.  Cornerstone  of  Andreen  Hall  Is  Laid,"  45:718-19, 
June  3,  1937. 

"The  Four  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, June  25,  1930,"  38:758,  June  14,  1930. 
A  Brotherhood  program. 

"Friends  of  Youth,"  50:1016-17,  Sept.  10,  1942. 

"From  College  Windows,"  [eighteen  weekly  columns  appearing  from  Mar.  31 -Dec. 
15,  1943]  51:397,  518,  582,  678,  716,  742,  785,  806,  932,  966,  1009, 
1041,  1098,  1132,  1222,  1360,  1390,  1415. 

"Future  Goals  for  Augustana.  The  Church  College  in  a  Post- War  World,"  51:1128- 
30,  Oct.  13,  1943. 

"Give  Until  You're  Happy,"  41:182,  Feb.  11,  1933. 
Stewardship  Tract  No.  9. 
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"A  Grave  in  Africa,"  49:333,  Mar.  13,  1941. 

A  chapel  talk  at  Augustana  College. 
"Greetings  from  our  College  Presidents,"  50:552,  Apr.  30,  1942.    Ports. 
"Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Sweden,"  40:1264:65,  Oct.  1,  1932. 
"Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,"  50:869-71,  July  16,  1942. 

Presented  at  1942  Synodical  Convention  and  published  by  resolution  of  Synod. 
"'Here  We  Stand!'    Teaching  and  Practices  of  the  Augustana  Synod,"  47:392-93, 

399,  Mar.  30,  1939- 
"The  Holy  Christian  Church,'"  44:236-38,  Feb.  22,  1936. 
"How  Great  Our  Love  for  Augustana?"  46:1550-51,  Dec.  8,  1938. 
"How  New  Is  the  New  Liturgy?"  104:8,  14-15,  9-10,  Apr.  23,  Apr.  30,  May  7, 

1958. 
"How  Strong  Is  the  Augustana  Synod?    A  'Centennial'  contribution,"    51:72-73, 

Jan.  20,  1943. 
"Impressions  from  the  "Merger  Meeting'  in  New  York  City,  Nov.   12-18,  1918," 

26:627-28,  Dec.  7,  1918. 
"In  the  Cathedral  of  Lund,"  35:154-55,  Feb.  12,  1927. 
"An  Inquiry  Into  Foreign  Missions,"  41:333-35,  337,  Mar.  18,  1933. 
"The  Largeness  of  Life,"  29:678-79,  Oct.  22,  1921. 
"Life's  High  Calling,"  39:302-4,  Mar.  7,  1931. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  recent  Christian  conference. 
"Looking  Ahead  from  I960,"  106:3-4,  June  29,  I960.   Port. 
"Mauritz  Stolph — In  Memoriam,"  46:1191-92,  Sept.  22,  1938.  , 

"The  Meaning  of  Lutheran  Unity,  a  Proposed  Blue  Print,"  97:10-11,  Nov.  5,  1952. 

"Memories  and  Memorials,"  49:1165-66,  Oct.  9,  1941. 

[The  Nature  of  the  Church — Three  Articles}  1.  "Luther's  View  of  the  Church," 
103:4-6,  15,  Feb.  13,  1957.  2.  "Lutheranism  Comes  to  America,"  103:14-15, 
Feb.  20,  1957.  3.  "Early  Moves  Toward  Union:  How  Lutheran  Synods  Sought 
to  Unite  Church,"  103:15-16,  21,  Feb.  27,  1957. 

"The  New  Liturgy.   5:  Uniting  in  Worship,"  95:10-11,  Apr.  19,  1950. 

"New  Year's  Thoughts  at  Augustana,"  44: 12-14,  Jan.  4,  1936.  lUus. 

"'No  Male  and  Female.'  Biblical  Basis  for  Women's  Work  in  Church,"  97:10-23, 
Oct.  15,  1952. 

An  address  before  Section  VI  of  the  Hannover  Assembly  of  the   Lutheran 
World  Federation. 

"No  Other  Image.  Baccalaureate  Sermon  at  Augustana  College  Commencement, 
June  1,  1952,"  97:13-15,  July  9,  1952. 

"Observations  at  Four  Meetings,"  34:1162-63,  Dec.  4,  1926. 

Dr.   Bergendoff  relates  his  impressions  of  four  church  meetings  during  the 
summer  of  1926,  held  in  the  cities  of  Sigtuna,  Orebro,  Uppsala  and  Bern. 

"On  a  Visitation  Tour,"  34:1139,  Nov.  27,  1926. 

Dr.   Bergendoff   relates   his   experiences   as   he   accompanied    the  Archbishop 
on  a  visitation  of  the  parish  of  Tierp. 
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"Our  Lofty  Destiny.  Sermon  Preached  at  Funeral  of  Dr.  E.  F.  Bartholomew,"  54: 13- 

15,  July  3,  1946.  Port. 
"Our  Theological  Seminary,"  55:6-7,  June  4,  1947. 

From  Annual  Report  to  Augustana  Synod. 
"The  Oxford  Conference,"  45:1095-96,  Aug.  26,  1937. 
"Pastor  J.  F.  Seedoff.  An  Appreciation,"  47:1128-29,  Sept.  7,  1939. 
"The  Poverty  of  Our  Age,"  29:521,  Aug.  13,  1921. 
"The  Power  to  Bear,"  45:200-1,  Feb.  11,  1937. 

Radio  sermon  over  WGN,  Chicago,  111. 
"A  Prayer.    Offered  by  Dr.  Conrad  Bergendoff  at  the  Funeral  of  Dr.  Brandelle," 

Ca  poem}  44:135,  143,  Feb.  1,  1936. 
"Praying  for  Peace,"  56:14,  Sept.  1,  1948. 
"President's  Report  of  the  Synodical  Luther  League  Council,"  36:206-7,  Mar.  3, 

1928. 
"Religion  and  Education  in  America,"  55:15-17,  July  9,  1947. 

Commencement  address  at  Augustana. 
"A  Sane  View  of  Ourselves,  a  Sermon  to  the  Synod,"  52:9-12,  June  21,  1944. 
"The  Seminary  and  the  Future,"  43:686,  690,  June  1,  1935.  Port. 
"Some  "Whys'  About  Our  Church,"  50:436-38,  Apr.  2,  1942. 
""The  Story  of  Christian  Hymnody.'  An  Appreciation,"  105:6,  21,  July  29,  1959. 

[Review  of  The  Story  of  Christian  Hymnody,  by  E.  E.  Ryden.} 
"A  Sunday-School  Program,"  27:85,  Feb.  15,  1919. 
'"The  Synodical  Luther  League  Council,"  33:70-71,  Jan.  31,  1925. 
""Temple  Talks."    [A  column  relating  to  the  church  worship  appearing  in  sixty 

issues  from  Sept.  23,  1933  to  Nov.  10,  1934}  41:1189,  1221,  1253,  1285, 

1317,   1349,   1381,   1413,   1445,   1477,   1509,   1541,   1573,   1605,   1637; 

42:5,  36,  69,  101,  133,  165,  197,  229,  261,  293,  325,  357,  389,  421,  453, 

485,  517,  549,  581,  613,  645,  677,  709,  741,  773,  805,  837,  869,  901,  933, 

965,  997,  1029,  1061,  1093.  1125,  1157,  1189,  1221,  1253,  1285,  1317, 

1349,  1381.  1413. 
""That  Ye  Love  One  Another,'"  96:8,  14,  Apr.  11,  1951. 

•"They  Came  with  the  Bread  of  Life,"  56:7-8.  June  23.  1948. 

Address  at  Centennial  commemorative  service. 
"This  Matter  of  Centralization,"  48:170,  Feb.  8,  1940. 
"Three  R's  for  Today.  A  Chapel  Address,"  96:10-11,  Oct.  3,  1951.  Port. 

"Today's  Pioneers,"  44:1190-93,  Sept.  19,  1936. 

An  address  at  the  74th  anniversary  of  the  Monson  Lake,  Minn.,  massacre. 

"Today's  World  and  Today's  Church,"  49:136-39,  Jan.  30,  1941. 
An  address  at  the  American  Lutheran  Conference  convention. 

"Tongues  of  Them  That  Are  Taught,"  50:559,  Apr.  30,  1942. 

"A  Treasure  Trove.  Expert  Finds  Augustana  Museum  a  'Gold  Mine,' "  47:1486-87, 
Nov.  23,  1939.  Illus. 

"A  Tribute.   [Dr.  Adolf  Hunt}"  51:367-68,  Mar.  24,  1943. 
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"A  Tribute  to  Dr.  Christenson,"  56:7,  Oct.  13,  1948. 

"True  Freedom,  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  June  4,  1939,"  47:778-80,  June  22,  1939. 

"A  True  Israelite.   A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Dr.  I.  M.  Anderson,"  97:14,  16, 

Feb.  6,  1952. 
"Two  Stations  Beyond.    Commencement  Address  at  Augustana,"   99:4-5,  21-23, 

June  30,  1954. 

Also  in  Congressional  Record,  83rd  Congress,  2nd  Sess.,  1954. 
"Two  World  Conventions.   The  Christian  Church  Faces  Its  Problems,"  45:1002-3, 

Aug.  5,  1937. 
"An  Underground  Service.   A  Glimpse  of  Postwar  Misery  Among  German  Refu- 
gees," 57:7-8,  June  15,  1949.  Illus. 
"The  Vacant  Throne.  A  Radio  Sermon,"  45:682-83,  May  27,  1937. 
"Victory's   Call."     {Welcome   to   Augustana   Luther   League   Jubilee   Conference] 

43:129,  Feb.  2,  1935.    (On  cover) 
"What  Are  We  Fighting  for  in  America?    Commencement  Message  at  Augustana 

College,"  96:8-10+,  June  27,  1961. 
"What  Can't  We  Afford?"  42:199-200,  Feb.  17,  1934. 
"What  Kind  of  Lutheran  Unity?   Two  Sign-Posts  Point  the  Way,"  100-101:10-11, 

Jan.  19,  1955. 
"What  Kind  of  Unity?"  47:267-68,  Mar.  2,  1939. 

A  statement  to  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  at  meeting  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
"Where  God's  Glory  Dwells.   A  Tribute  to  Dr.  S.  J.  Sebelius,"  96:9,  16,  June  13, 

1951. 
"Who's  Who,"  33:615,  Sept.  26,  1925.  Port. 
"Why  I  Became  a  Missionary,"  105:9-10,  Mar.  4,  1959. 

"This  is   the  third  article  in  a  series  pertaining   to   "Our   Christian  College 

Advance  .  .  ." — The  Editor. 

"Why  These  Christian  Conferences?"  37:175,  Feb.  9,  1929. 

V.     ARTICLES,  ESSAYS,  AND  ADDRESSES  IN  BOOKS  AND 
YEARBOOKS,  1933-1962 

"Andreen  of  Augustana,"  in  My  Church;  a  Yearbook  of  the  Lutheran  Augustana 
Synod  of  North  America.  Rock  Island:  ABC,  1940.  vol.  26,  pp.  59-65.   Port. 

"Augustana  in  Changing  Times,"  in  Augustana  Swedish  Institute  Yearbook.  Rock 
Island,  1962.  pp.  3-6.  Port. 

"The  Augustana  Synod  and  the  Augustana  Seminary,"  in  The  Instruments  of  Lead- 
ership ...  St.  Peter,  Minn.:  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  cl943.  pp.  34-51. 
"A  symposium  of  addresses  delivered  at  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Walter 
A.  Lunden,  president  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  College." 

"The  Break  of  Day,"  in  Sunday  Evening  Sermons;  edited  by  Alton  M.  Motter. 
New  York:  Harper  [1952}  pp.  113-122. 

"Building  on  the  Good  Foundation,"  in  Faith  in  Action:  The  Building  of  the 
Church.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Augustana  Synod.  Finance  Committee.  Minne- 
apolis, n.d.   vol.  2,  pp.  7-13. 
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"Can  We  Understand  Russia?"  in  Contemporary  Club  Papers,    Davenport,  Iowa, 

1961.  vol.  65,  1960-61,  13  pp. 
"Charles  Michael  Jacobs,  1875-1938,"  in  My  Church;  a  Yearbook  of  the  Lutheran 

Augustana  Synod  of  North  America.    Rock  Island:  ABC,  1938.    vol.  24,  pp. 

77-80.  Port. 

"Christian  Faith  and  Higher  Education,"  in  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  49th 

Annual  Convention,  National  Lutheran  Educational  Conference,  Atlantic  City, 

N.  J.,  Jan.  12-14,  1963.  pp.  11-19. 

Convention  theme:   Factors  in  the  long  look  for  Lutheran  higher  education. 
"Christian  Personality  and  Christian  Education,"  in  Toward  a  Christian  Philosophy 

of  Higher  Education;  edited  by  John  Paul  von  Grueningen.    Philadelphia: 

Westminster  Press  [1957]  pp.  79-92. 
"Church  and  State,"  in  Program  Helps  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Augustana  Lutheran 

Church.   Minneapolis,  1953.  pp.  76-84. 
"The  Church  in  the  World,"  in  Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the  27th  Annual  Con- 
vention.   National  Lutheran  Educational  Conference.    Philadelphia,  Jan.   7-9, 

1940.  pp.  68-75. 
"Civilization,  Twilight  or  Dawn?"  in  Contemporary  Club  Papers.  Davenport,  Iowa, 

1948.  vol  52,  1947-48,  11  pp. 
"Conservation  and  Creation  in  Christian  Higher  Education,"  in  Transactions,  79th 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ohio  College  Association,  Columbus,  April   21-22, 

1950.  pp.  1-5. 
"Contending  for  Peace,"  in  The  American  Pulpit  series,  book  XIII.    New  York: 

Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press  [1946]  pp.  65-80. 
"A  Critic  of  the  Fourteenth  Century:   St.  Birgitta  of  Sweden,"  in  Medieval  and 

Historical  Essays  in  Honor  of  James  Westfall  Thompson;  edited  by  James  L. 

Cate  and  Eugene  N.  Anderson.    Chicago:   Univ.  of  Chicago  Press   [1938] 

pp.  3-18. 
"Ecumenical    Experiences,"    in    Centennial   Essays:     Augustana   Lutheran    Church, 

1860-1960  .  .  .    Rock  Island:  Augustana  Press  [I960]  pp.  89-106. 
"Education  and  Morals,"  in  Contemporary  Club  Papers.    Davenport,  Iowa,   1952. 

vol.  56,  1951-52.  12  pp. 
"A  Free  Church  in  a  Free  Nation,"  in  Freedom  and  Christian  Education;  Addresses 

and  Greetings  at  the  Seventy-Fifth   Anniversary   of  Augsburg   College   and 

Theological  Seminary.  Minneapolis,  1945.   pp.  16-32. 
"Gustav  Andreen  som  skolman,"  in  Korsbaneret,  kristlig  kalender  for  aret  1941. 

Rock  Island:  ABC,  1941.   pp.  33-39.  Port. 
"How  the  Augustana  Church  Came  to  Be,"  in  Augustana  Annual,  I960;  Yearbook 

of  the  Augustana  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.    Rock  Island:    ABC,   I960. 

pp.  41-47. 
"In  the  American  Tradition,"  in  The  John  H.  Hauberg  Historical  Essays;  comp. 

and  ed.  by  O.  Fritiof  Ander.    Rock  Island,   1954.    pp.   65-70.     (Augustana 

Library  Publications,  no.  26). 
"Inga  minnen  aro  mig  karare  an  dem  jag  bevarar  fran  aftonandakten,"  in  Hag- 

komster  och  livsintryck.   15.   Samlingen.  Till  minnet  av  Nathan   Soderblom. 

2.  uppl.   Uppsala:  J.  A.  Lindblad,  1934.   pp.  361-64. 
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"The  Inner  Development  of  the  Augustana  Synod,"  in  The  Lutheran  Church  in 
American  History;  edited  by  Abdel  R.  Wentz.    2d  ed.,  rev.    Philadelphia: 
United  Lutheran  Publication  House  [1933}  pp.  11^-^^. 
The  first  edition  appeared  in  1923. 

"Looking  Ahead,"  in  A  Family  of  God  .  .  .;  edited  by  Daniel  Nystrom.   Rock  Is- 
land: Augustana  Press  [1962]  pp.  259-61. 
"An  address  at  the  Centennial  of  the  Church,  June  I960." 
This  volume  contains  many  other  excerpts  from  Dr.  Bergendoff's  writings. 

"The  Lutheran  Church  in  Higher  Education,"  in  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
201st  Annual  Convention.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Adjacent  States,  May  24  to  27,  1948.  Philadelphia:  United  Lutheran 
Publication  House,  1948.  pp.  310-17. 

"Lutheran  Missions  from  Luther  to  Francke,"  in  Christian  World  Mission;  edited 
by  William  K.  Anderson.  Nashville:  Comm.  on  Ministerial  Training,  Meth- 
odist Church  [1946]  pp.  38-45. 

"A  Lutheran  Study  of  Church  Unity,"  in  Essays  on  the  Lutheran  Confessions  Basic 
to  Lutheran  Cooperation.  Published  jointly  by  the  Lutheran  Church — Missouri 
Synod  and  the  National  Lutheran  Council,  1961.   pp.  7-14. 

"Lutheran  Unity,"  in  What  Lutherans  Are  Thinking;  a  Symposium  on  Lutheran 
Faith  and  Life  .  .  .;  edited  by  E.  C.  Fendt.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Wartburg  Press 
[1947}  pp.  368-90. 

"The  Mystery  of  Communion,"  in  At  the  Lord's  Table;  edited  by  Daniel  Nystrom. 
Rock  Island:  ABC  [1933}  pp.  50-56. 

"Our  Oneness  in  Christ  and  Our  Disunity  as  Churches,"  in  The  Unity  of  the 
Church;  a  Symposium.  Rock  Island:  Augustana  Press  [1957}  pp.  3-9. 
"Papers  presented  to  the  Commissions  on  Theology  and  Liturgy  of  the  Lu- 
theran World  Federation." 

"Reports  to  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  1849-1856,"  in  Publications, 

Augustana  Historical  Society.   Rock  Island,  1935.   vol.  5,  pp.  35-84. 

Edited  and  translated  by  Dr.  Conrad  BergendofF. 
"The  Revelation  and  the  Ministry  of  Grace,"  in  World  Lutheranism  of  Today:   a 

Tribute  to  Anders  Nygren,  15  November  1950.   Stockholm:  Svenska  Kyrkans 

Diakonistyrelses  Bokforlag;  Rock  Island:  ABC,  1950,  pp.  21-35. 
"The  Sermon  in  the  Lutheran  Liturgy,"  in  The  Unity  of  the  Church;  a  Symposium. 

Rock  Island:  Augustana  Press  [1957}  pp.  125-32. 

"Papers   presented   to    the   Commissions    on  Theology    and    Liturgy    of    the 

Lutheran  World  Federation." 

"The  Sources  of  the  Original  Constitution  of  the  Augustana  Synod,   I960,"   in 

Publications,    Augustana    Historical    Society.     Rock    Island,    1935,    vol.    5, 

pp.  85-106. 

Edited  and  translated  by  Dr.  Conrad  Bergendoff. 
"Theological  Education  and  American  Lutheranism,"  in  Johann  Michael  Reu;  a 

Book  of  Remembrance.    Kirchliche  zeitschrift,   1876-1943.    Columbus,  Ohio: 

Wartburg  Press,  1945.  pp.  97-103. 

"Years  at  Augustana,"  in  Andreen  of  Augustana,  1864-1940:  Tributes  to  Gustav 
Albert  Andreen  ...  by  Associates,  Family  and  Friends.  Rock  Island:  ABC, 
1942.  pp.  55-96. 
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VI.     BOOKS  REVIEWED,  1937-1963 

Abell,  Aaron  I.  The  Urban  Impact  on  American  Protestantism,  1865-1900.  An- 
nals of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  236:218-19, 
Nov.  1944. 

Andrae,  Tor.  Nathan  Soderblom.  Trans,  into  German,  from  the  Swedish  by  Emmy 
Groening  and  Dr.  Albrecht  Volklein.   Church  History,  8:396-97,  Dec.  1938. 

Aule'n,  Gustaf,  Bp.  Church,  Law  and  Society.  Church  History,  17:148-49,  June 
1948. 

Benz,  Ernst,  Hildegard  Schaeder,  Ludolf  Miiller,  and  Rudolf  Schneider.  Die  Ost- 
kirche  und  die  Russische  christenheit.  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  270:185-86,  July  1950. 

Eddy,  Sherwood.  The  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  American  Dream..  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sctence,  2\l:\l6-ll ,  SepL  1941. 

Ferre,  Nels  F.  S.  Swedish  Contributions  to  Modern  Theology.  Christendom,  5:118- 
21,  Winter  1940. 

Holborn,  Hajo.  Ulrich  von  Hutten  and  the  German  Reformation.  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  198:208,  July  1938. 

Hoye,  Bjarne,  and  Ager,  Trygve.  The  Fight  of  the  Nonvegian  Church  against 
Nazism.  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
231:170,  Jan.  1944. 

Johnson,  Amandus.  The  Journal  and  Biography  of  Nicholas  Collin.  Church  His- 
tory, 6:192,  June  1937. 

Justus,  Karl  B.  What's  Wrong  ivith  Religion?  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  254:227,  Nov.  1947. 

Lilja,  Einar.  Den  Svenska  katekestraditionen  mellan  Svebilius  och  Lindblom.   Ner- 
mann, Carl  E.   Prasterskapet  och  det  Karolinska  envaldet.   Kroon,  Sigurd.   Det 
Svenska  prdstmotet  under  medeltiden.    Review  of  Religion,  13:393-97,  May 
1949. 
The  three  books  are  treated  in  one  review. 

Macfarland,  Charles  S.  The  Christian  Faith  in  a  Day  of  Crisis.  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  204:205-6,  July  1939. 

Olsson,  Karl  A.  By  One  Spirit.  Swedish  Pioneer  Historical  Quarterly,  14:33-35, 
Jan.  1963. 

Ryden,  E.  E.  The  Story  of  Christian  Hymnody.  Lutheran  Companion,  105:6,  21, 
July  29,  1959. 

Shirer,  William  L.  The  Challenge  of  Scandinavia.  Christian  Century,  72:898, 
Aug.  3,  1955. 

Skydsgaard,  K.  E.  One  in  Christ.  Christian  Century,  74:1513,  Dec.  18,  1957. 
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VII.     AUGUSTANA  ALUMNI  BULLETIN  ARTICLES, 

AND  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  EDITED  AND  TRANSLATED, 

TOGETHER   WITH   BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCHES 

"After  27  Years  .  .  .  Dr.  BergendoflF  to  Lay  Down  Reins,"  Augustana  College 
Bulletin,  Alumni  no.,  ser.  57,  no.  2,  p.  3,  Mar.  1962.   Cover  port. 

"Andreen  of  Augustana,"  Augustana  College  Bulletin,  Alumni  no.,  ser.  35,  no.  7, 
pp.  6-7,  Sept.  1940.  Port. 

"Augustana  in  the  Merged  Church.  How  Will  the  College  Be  Affected?"  Augus- 
tana College  Bulletin,  Alumni  no.,  ser.  57,  no.  2,  pp.  6-7,  Mar,  1962.  Cover 
port. 

The  Augustana  Quarterly,  vols.  1-27,  Rock  Island:  ABC,  1922-48. 

Dr.  Bergendoif  was  joint  editor  during  the  years   1928-48    (vols.  7-27). 

"The  Basis  of  Confidence,"  Augustana  College  Bulletin,  Alumni  no.,  ser.  51,  no.  4, 

pp.  11-14,  June  1956. 

"Address   given    at   the    96th    annual    commencement    convocation,    June    4, 

1956,  Augustana  College. 

Also  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  ABC. 
Billing,  Einar,  bp.  Our  Calling.  A  translation  from  the  Swedish  by  Conrad  Bergen- 

doff.  Rock  Island:  ABC  [1947]  44  pp. 

Also  appeared  in  Augustana  Quarterly,  26:99-117,  Apr.  1947;  26:195-216, 

July  1947. 

"Centennial  Planning  Progress:  100th  Year  To  Be  Commemorated  in  1959-60," 
Augustana  College  Bulletin,  Alumni  no.,  ser.  53,  no.  9,  p.  5,  Dec.  1958. 

"Changing  Times — an  Abiding  Goal,"  Augustana  Bulletin,  Alumni  no.,  ser.  39, 
no.  4,  p.  4,  Apr.  1944. 

"Dr.  Bergendoff  Is  'Quad-City  Man  of  Year,' "  Augustana  College  Bulletin,  Alumni 
no.,  ser.  56,  no.  2,  p.  6,  Mar.  1961.  Port. 

"A  Letter  Concerning  a  Life  Problem  of  a  People — To  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Sweden  from  Their  Bishops,"  Lutheran  Quarterly,  4:94-101,  Feb.  1952. 
Translated  by  Dr.  Bergendoff  from  the   Swedish  which  was   first  published 
by  Diakonistyrelsens  Bokforlag,  Stockholm,  1951. 

The  Lutheran  Quarterly,  vol.  1-   Gettysburg,  Pa.:   1949- 

Foreword  in  vol.  1,  no.  1,  Feb.  1949,  by  Conrad  Bergendoff. 
Dr.  Bergendoff  was  editor  of  the  first  four  volumes,  1949-52. 

"A  Mind  That  Is  in  Christ,"  Augustana  Bulletin,  Alumni  no.,  ser.  A6,  no.  12,  pp.  1, 

16,  Dec.  1951. 
Nelson,  Herman  G.   "Augustana's  President,"  American  Swedish  Monthly,  vol.  34, 

no.  1,  pp.  10-12,  28,  Jan.  1940.  Ports. 
"Of  What  Are  We  Afraid?"  Augustana  College  Bulletin,  Alumni  no.,  ser.   54, 

no.  7,  p.  9,  Sept.  1959- 

"Chapel   talk  delivered   to  the  Augustana  student  body  in   Centennial   Hall, 

Sept.  17." 
"The  Vision  That  Is  Augustana,"  Augustana  College  Bulletin,  Alumni  no.,  ser.  54, 

no.  9,  pp.  4-5,  Dec.  1959.  Ports. 
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interpretation,  213;  mission,  213; 
morals,  101;  personality,  211;  princi- 
ples, 105;  service,  190;  teacher,  214; 
understanding,  215 

Christianity  and  the  Social  Order,  150 

Christmas,  56,  199 

Church  Directory,  186 

Church  music  (see  Sacred  music) 


Church  of  Sweden,  111,  113,  114,  170, 

204,  205 
Civil  War,  39,  40,  59,  78,  79,  89,  149, 

158,  160,  163,  169 
Clarion,  8 
Clason,  Samuel,  49 
Coeur  d'Alene  College,  97,  106,  156 
Collin,  Nils,  33 
Colorado,  151,  161 
Columbia  Conference,  106 
"Columbia  Shores,"  134 
Columbia  University,  210 
Commission    on   Ecumenical   Relations, 

187 
Commission    on    Soldiers'    and    Sailors' 

Welfare,  204 
Committee  on  Canadian  Seminary,  187; 

Examinations     and    Placement,    187; 

Lutheran   Unity,    194;    Men    for   the 

Ministry,  187;  Reference  and  Council, 

187 
Common  Investing  Fund,  186 
Communist  Russia,  177,  180 
Conference  on  Lutheran  Theological  Fac- 
ulties, 214 
Congregational,  198 
Congregationalist,  45,  206 
Connecticut,  152,  197,  198 
Conventicle  Act,  23 
Copenhagen,  204 
Covenant  Church,  119 
Covenant  of  Sweden,  114 
Covenant  Weekly,  176 
Critical  Method  in  Historical  Research 

and  Writing,  183 
Crown  Prince  (of  Sweden),  34 
Cushing,  Caleb,  5 

Dahlhielm,  Erik,  176 

Daily  People,  163,  164 

Davenport,  Bailey,  11 

Davenport,  Col.  George,  4,  7,  11,  14 

Davenport,  la.,  5,  10-11 

Deere,  Mrs.  Charles,  56 

Deere,  John,  14 

Deere  and  Company,  12-13 

Deere  family,  12 

Dekalb,  111.,  55 
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Delaware,  19,  20,  27,  28,  32,  33,  44,  79 
De  Leon  group,  163 
Democrat,  165,  174 
Democratic,  11,  179;  party,  175 
Denkmann,   Frederick  Carl  August,   12, 

86 
Denkmann  Memorial  Library,  150 
Denominational  historiography,  183-95; 

particularism,  184 
De  Tocqueville,  Alexis,  24 
Diet  (of  Sweden),  21-22 
Dillner,  Johan,  52-53,  55,  61 
Dimock  and  Gould,  12 
Doctrine    of  the    Church    in    American 

Lutheranism,  211 
Dogmatics,  210 
Dowie,  J.  Iverne,  1 
Dubuque,  la.,  10 

East  Orange,  N.  J.,  79 

East  Union,  Minn.,  95 

Ecumenical  Associations,  187 

Edinburgh  Review,  41 

Edison,  Thomas  A.,  3,  4 

Edquist,  Josua,  82 

Edstrom,  Aron,  146 

Education  and  Youth  Work,  187 

Eisenach,  Germany,  204 

Eleventh  Street,  6,  7 

Emanuel  Academy,  96,  106 

Emigranterna  och  kyrkan,  115 

Emigrationsutredningen,  50 

Enander,  Johan  A.,  122,  132,  160 

Enander  and  Bohman,  58 

Enberg-Holmberg  Company,  58 

Enberg,  Jonas,  56,  58 

English,  32,  45,  79,  82,  83,  84,  85,  128, 
133,  134,  139,  141,  143,  211;  Bible, 
209;  conquest,  20;  influence,  142; 
Irish,  124;  language,  82,  83,  84,  135, 
176,  177;  self  government,  48;  social 
order,  48;  society,  48;  worship,  44-45 

Enlightenment,  23 

Episcopal  Church,  205,  206 

Ericsson,  Frans,  127-128 

Esbjorn,  C.  L.  R,  85,  91 

Esbjorn,  Lars  P.,  24,  25,  26,  28,  51,  53, 
54,  56,  108,  109,  205,  206 


Esbjorn,  Joseph,  56 

Espelie,  Ernest  M.,  219 

European,  157;  diplomacy,  180;  heri- 
tage, 167;  immigrants,  151;  origin, 
152;  powers,  176,  178,  180;  revolu- 
tions, 35,  47 

Evald,  Emmy,  56 

Evangelical  Bethany  Lutheran  Church, 
70 

Evangelical  Covenant  Church,  107,  116, 
119 

Evangelical  Mission  Covenant,  68,  69; 
Church,  170 

Evangelical  National  Foundation,  109, 
115 

Executive  Council,  186,  191-92 

Faith  and  Order,  216 

Falk,  Axel,  211 

Farnham,  Russell,  4 

Federal  Council  of  Churches,  206 

F emtio  andeliga  Sanger.  57 

Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  156 

Fifth  Avenue,  13 

Finnish,  207 

First  Swedish  Agricultural  Company,  70 

Fisks,  9 

Fjellstedt,  Peter,  108 

Forbundets  Veckotidning,  170,  176 

Ford,  T.,  17 

Foreign  Language   Information   Service, 

178 
Forsoningens  betydelse,  115 
Fort  Armstrong,  6,  1 1 
Forty-sixth  Street,  13 
Foss,  Claude  W.,  150 
Fosterlandstiftelsen,  65 
Four  Freedoms,  180 
Fourth  Avenue,  6 
Fox  (Indians),  4,  7,  16 
Framat,  69 

Fran  solsidan,  139,  14 1,  149 
Franzen,  Nat.,  61 
Fredin,  Karl,  175 
Fredriksson,  Viktor,  49 
Free  Church,  170,  180 
Fremont,  Nebr.,  93 
Frick,  Professor,  86 
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Froding,  Gustaf,  124,  138 
Frontier,  6,  10 

Gaines,  Edmund,  4 

Galena,  111.,  9 

Galesburg,  111.,  15,  57,  80,  111,  119,  169 

Galva,  III,  2,  170 

Garnsey,  Daniel  Green,  7 

Gavle  (Sweden),  109 

Geijer,  Erik  Gustav,  44 

General  Council,  191,  193,  203,  206, 
207 

General  Synod,  206,  207 

Geneseo,  III.,  2 

German,  83,  85,  151,  176,  177;  Ameri- 
cans, 168;  immigrants,  12,  14,  46, 
151;  origin,  176,  203;  professor,  86, 

Gittit,  57 

Gladden,  Washington,  150 

Gosselman,  Carl  August,  41-42,  50 

Gothenburg  ( Sweden ) ,  46 

Goulds,  9 

Graf  Strom,  Olof,  199 

Grand  Detour,  111.,  14 

Gray  Eagle,  10-11 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  king,  90,  125,  127 

Gustavus  Adolphus  Church  (New  York 
City),  203 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  91,  95,  96, 
106,  156 

Haeffner's  chorals,  53 

Haij,  Alfred,  175,  178 

Hallner,  Rev.,  141 

Hamlin  and  Mason,  55 

Handel's  "Messiah,"  63,  71 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  67 

Hansen,  M.  L,  74,  77 

Harper,  Ben.,  15 

Harris,  Daniel  Smith,  6,  10-11 

Hdrute,  130 

Hassela  parish,  39 

Hasselmo,  Nils,  121 

Hasselquist,  Joshua,  61 

Hasselquist,  Tufve  Nilsson,  1,  3,  6,  15, 
16,  17,  40,  55,  59,  87,  88,  90,  91, 
99,  111,  115,  117,  118,  160,  169, 
206,  207 


Haugen,  Einar,  145 

Havamal,  124 

Hedengran,  87 

Hedin,  Naboth,  49 

Hed-Larson,  A.,  145 

Hedlund,  Olof,  38-39 

Hedstrand,  G.  F.,  176 

Hedstrom,  O.  B.,  27 

Heidenblad,  Ruben,  175 

Hellberg,  Karl,  124,  128,  134 

Helsingland,  38,  39 

Hemlandet,  17,  53,  61,  160,  169 

Hemlandet,  Det  Rdtta,  57 

Hemlandet' s  Printing  Office,  83 

Hemlandssdnger,  57,  58,  199,  200 

Hill,  James,  86 

Hill,  S.  M.,  99 

Hinton,  46,  50 

Hjortsberga  parish,  38 

Hockett,  Homer  Carey,  183 

Hogfeldt,  Otto,  173 

Holmes,  Ludvig,  124,  125,  145 

Holt,  Andrew,  39,  50 

Holt,  John,  7-8 

Holy  Alliance,  21 

Holy    Communion,     198;     Spirit,     119; 

Week,  63,  64; 
Hoover,  William  Henry,  211 
Hope  Academy,  95,  106 
Humboldt,  Wilhelm  von,  121-22 

Idaho,  97,  150,  156 

Illinois,  5,  15,  41,  42,  47,  55,  69,  75, 

86,  87,  151,  152,  169,  198 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  87 
Illinois  Street,  6-7 
Immanuel  Church,  56 
Immanuel  Deaconess  Institute,  186,  192 
In  His  Steps,  150 
Iowa,  16,75,87,97,  151,  152 
Irish,  151 
Israelites,  1 

Jackson,  Andrew,  4,  87-88 
Jacksonian  democracy,  169 
Jacobs,  Charles  M.,  203 
James,  William,  150 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  170,  180 
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Jamestown  College,  211 

Janson,  Erik,  28 

Jefferson  Prairie,  Wis.,  185 

Jeremiah,  217 

Joe  Davies  County  111.,  6 

Johannelund  Mission  Institute,  115 

Johnson,  A.  P.,  82 

Johnson,  Alexander  J.,  171-72,  173 

Johnson,  Emeroy,  50 

Johnson,  Francis,  77 

Johnson,  O.  J.,  80 

Johnston,  Lawrence  Albert,  118 

Jones,  Fernando,  7,  9 

Kackley,  Kans.,  68 

Kahlke's  shipyard,  7-8 

Kalm,  Peter,  32,  49 

Kansas,  16,  55,  63-77,  79,  96,  118,  141, 

151,  152,207 
Kansas  City  Star,  72 
Kansas  Conference,  67 
Kansas  House  of  Representatives,  70-71, 

73,74 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Education,  74 
Kassel,  Peter,  28,  54 
Keator  Mill,  12 
Kenilworth,  N.  J.,  97 
Knubel -Miller  Foundation,  211 
Kordbok,  58-59 
Korsbaneret,  195 
Kronoberg's  Ian,  38 
Kurre,  170 

Landfors,  Arthur,  126-27,  145 

Langer,  Suzanne  K.,  145 

Latin,  83,  128 

Lawson,  Evald  B.,  61 

League  of  Nations,  173,  174 

Levertin,  Oscar,  125,  127,  128,  129 

Life  and  Work  Conference,  204 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  179 

Lincoln,  Julius,  73 

Lind,  Jenny,  130 

Lind,  John,  164,  166 

Lindahl,  Joshua,  81 

Lindberg,  Conrad  Emil,  209 

Lindberg,  John  S.,  166 

Lindberg,  Paul  M.,  93 


Lindblom  Ernst,  133 

Linder,  Oliver  A.,  171,  173,  174,  177 

Lindsborg,  Kans.,  63-77,  79,  96 

Lindsborgs-Posten,  69,  71 

Linge,  Karl,  49 

Linn  County,  Mo.,  65,  67,  68 

Litde  Wabash,  41 

Lonegren,  F.  W.,  175 

Lonnquist,  C.  A.,  129,  132,  145 

Los  Angeles,  170,  180 

Lund  (Sweden),  99,  204 

Lund  Academy,  95,  106 

Lund,  Doniver  A.,  61,  91 

Lund,  Emil,  77 

Lundeen,  Malvin  H.,  195 

Lundholm,  A.  T.,  176 

Lundin,  Claes,  61 

Luther,  199 

Luther  Academy,  175 

Luther  College,  93-94,  97,  101,  106, 
156,  207 

Lutheran,  28,  44,  98,  158,  173;  back- 
ground, 168;  bodies,  211;  church,  23, 
80,  93,  98,  107,  109,  168,  197,  207, 
220-34;  Church  in  America,  208,  217, 
219;  churches,  93,  148;  colleges,  86; 
culture,  168,  176;  doctrine,  112,  117, 
119;  educators,  212;  faith,  200;  heri- 
tage,  203;  impulse,  99;  mergers,  205; 
periodicals,  170,  171,  173,  176,  178; 
population,  105;  principles,  170; 
theology,  203;  unity,  203-8;  World 
Convention,  204 

Lutheran  Companion,  111,  173,  176, 
178,  195,  219,  226,  230 

Lutheran  Free  Church  (Norwegian), 
205 

Lutheran  Mission  Friends,  109,  113 

Lutheran  Monitor,  180 

Lutheran  Service  Book,  208 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  (Phila- 
delphia), 210 

Lutheran  World  Federation,  207 

Luther's  Small  Catechism,  209 

McKinley,  William,  73 

McPherson  County,  Kans.,  65-66,  68,  70, 

157 
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Macon  County,  Kans.,  68 

Malm,  G.  N.,  72,  130,  134-35,  139,  141, 

142,  144,  146 
Maloney,  164 

Mamrelund  Normal  School,  97 
Marcelius,  David,  176 
Marion  Record   (Kans.).  71 
Martin  Luther  Academy,  106 
Martin  Luther  College,  97 
Marxian,  168 
Masons,  158 
Massachusetts,  151,  152 
Mattson,  Hans,  40,  50 
Maywood,  111.,  208 
Mellgren,  82 
Mencken,  H.  L,  135 
Messiah  chorus,  71-72 
Methodism,  45 
Methodist,  23,  24,  27,  28,  29,  30,  45, 

46,  164,  178,  198,  206 
Methods  of  Choral  Song,  52 
Meurling,  Emil,  175 
Michigan,  75 

Middletown,  Conn.,  197-198,  201 
Milan,  111.,  5 
Milwaukee,  151 
Ministerial  Conference,  112 
Minneapolis,  152,  156,  l6l,  170,  175, 

195 
Minnesota,  8,  16,  39,  40,  47,  79,  80,  86, 

87,  88,  89,  90,  95,  96,  137,  151,  152, 

156,  162,  164,  172,207 
Minnesota  College,  96,  106,  156 
Minnesota  Conference,  88,  91,  96,  106 
Minnesota  Elementar  Skola,  80,  88 
Minnesota  Stats  Tidning,  170 
Minnesota  Synod,  194,  207 
Minutes    (of   the   Augustana    Church), 

185,  188,  191,  193,  194,  195 
Mission  Covenant,    164,    180;    Church, 

56-57,  156,  157,  158,  176,  179,  of 

Sweden,  114 
Mission  Friends,  107,  116 
Missions,  186 

Missions-Vdnnen,  120,  157,  170,  180 
Mississippi  River,  1,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9-12,  15, 

16,  130 
Mississippi  Street,  6,  8 


Mississippi  Valley,  21,  24,  27 

Missouri,  68 

Missouri  Synod,  207,  215 

Moberg,  Carl  Allan,  61 

Moline,  111.,  7,  8,  11,  13,  14,   15,  53, 

55,  71,  80,  117 
Moline  and  Rock  Island  Horse  Railroad 

Company,  13 
Moline  Avenue,  13 
Moline  Lutheran  Church,  56 
Moline  Wagon  Works,  1 2 
Morgan  Park,  111.,  157 
Mormons,  29,  170-71 
Mount  Airy  Seminary,  203 
Muhlenberg,  Henry  M.,  203 
My  Church,  195 
My  Mother  Tongue,  134 

Naeseth,  Henri ette  C.  K.,  116 

National  Council  of  Churches,  187,  206, 

216 
National   Lutheran  Council,    187,   194, 

204,  207 
Nazi,  178 
Nebraska,   16,  38,  97,  141,   151,   152, 

207 
Nebraska  Conference,  106 
Nelson,  Carl  L.,  5 1 
Nelson,  Helge,  166 
Nelson,  Olof  Martinus,  175 
New  Amsterdam,  19 
New  England,  19,  20,  161,  197,  207 
New  England  Conference,  106 
New  Jersey,  42,  79 
New  Orleans,  8 

New  Sweden,  Del.,  19-20,  32,  33 
New  Sweden,  la.,  53 
New  World,  131,  197 
New  York,  19,  27,  42,  136,  151,  152, 

161,  170,  197,  203,211 
New  York  Conference,  106 
Niagara,  131 
Nielsen,  Ole,  81 
Nilsson,  F.  O.,  46-47 
Nobel  Peace  Prize,  174 
Noderman,  Preben,  61 
Nordkvist,  Gustaf  Harold,  173 
Nordstjernan,  170,  177,  178,  179 
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Norelius,  Eric,  3,  39,  49,  54,  55,  59,  61, 

69,  77,  87,  89,  90,  91 
Norman,  Carl  G.,  126 
North  Park  College,  79,  157 
North  Star  College,  95,  106,  156 
Northern  Illinois  Synod,  206 
Northwestern  College,  95,  106,  156 
Norwegian,   1,  42,  81,  82,    133,   186; 

church,  87;  groups,  207;  language,  82, 

207;  Lutherans,  205-7 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of  America, 

205,  207 
Nothstein,  Ira  O.,  61 
Nye  Committee,  177 
Nyed,  67 
Nyquist,  J.  P.,  83 

Odd  Fellows,  158 

Odencranz,  T.  H.,  Ill 

Odman,  Samuel,  35 

Olavus  Petri,  210 

Old  Icelandic,  124 

Old  Swedish,  124 

Olson,  Anna,  139-42,  144,  146 

Olson,  Ernst  W.,   77,    130,   131,    138, 

143,  145,  146 
Olson,  Hakan,  4 
Olson,  Oscar  N.,  60,  120 
Olsson,  Karl  A.,  107,  120 
Olsson,  Olof,  64-65,  67-71,  75,  90,  92, 

115,  120,  189 
Olsson,  Oscar,  61 
Omaha  Posten,  175 
Orebro  (Sweden),  58 
Oregon  Posten,  170,  175 
Orion,  III,  80 
Orleans  Street,  7,  8 
Oscar  I,  34 
Oscar  II,  113 
Osterby   (Sweden),  52 
Ostergotland,  198 

Palm,  August,  163-64 
Panic  of  1837,  5 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  173 
Passavant,  William  A.,  3 
Paulsen,  Pauline,  81 
Paulsen,  Sigrid,  81 


Paxton,  111.,  1,  3,  15,  16,  55,  83,  86,  87, 

88,  89 
Pearl  Harbor,  178,  179 
Pennsylvania,  14,  42,  80,  81,  151,  152 
Person,  Johan,  126,  142-43,  146 
Perspective  in  American  Education,  211 
Peterson,  C  E,  133,  142,  145,  146 
Peterson,  Conrad,  61 
Philadelphia,  203,  211,  214 
Pietisten,  109,  110,  111 
Pihlblad,  E.  R,  68,  73-74 
Pine  Lake,  Wis.,  25,  27 
Prdrieblomman,  63,  64,  76,  162 
Presbyterian,  25,  206 
Presbyterian  World  Alliance,  216 
Princeton,  111.,  55,  111,  198 
Progressive  era,  147-66 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  20,  28 
Providence,  152 
Psalmbook,  38,  58 
Psalmodikon,  52,  53 
Psalms  of  David,  56 
Public  Schools  in  Sweden,  31,  34,  35, 

36,  37,  39,  40,  48,  52-53;  in  United 

States,  38,  41-43,  48-49 
Puritan,  19,  130,  197 

Ransatter  (Sweden),  67 

Rauschenbush,  Walter,  150 

Rada  (Sweden),  67 

Reck,  Henry,  15,  85 

Red  River  Valley  District,  106 

Red  Wing,  Minn.,  80 

Reformation,  5,  98,  124,  148,  211 

Republican,  171,  173,  175;  party,  163, 
164,  165,  169,  170,  171,  173,  174, 
175,179 

Rhode  Island,  152 

Riis,  Jacob,  150 

Riksdag,  39,  109 

Ring,  J.  R,  56 

Rock  Island,  III,  1-17,  53,  69,  79,  80, 
83,  85,  86,  89,  97,  116,  117,  118, 
195,  199,  201,  202,  211;  Argus,  2, 
3,  6,  13-14,  15,  17;  Arsenal,  2;  Coun- 
ty, 6;  growth,  1-9;  names  of  streets, 
6-7,  13 
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Rock  Island  Plow  Works,  12 

Rock  River,  4,  5,  6,  10 

Rockefellers,  9 

Rockford,    Rock    Island    and    St.    Louis 

Railroad,  15 
Rodhe,  Edv.,  61 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  179-181 
Roosevelt,    Theodore,    150,    163,    164, 

165,  172,  174 
Rosenius,  Carl  Olof,  108,  109,  110,  111, 

112,  119 
Round  Rock,  Texas,  97 
Rundstrom,  John,  70 
Runeberg,  Johan  Ludwig,  138 
Russia,  42,  151,  168,  177,  216 
Rydberg,  Viktor,  111 
Ryden,  Einar  E,  171,  176,  177,  178-79, 

180,  181 
Rynning,  Ole,  42,  50 

Sacred  music,  51-61 

St.  Ansgar  Academy,  80,  81,  82,  89,  95 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  8,  10,  79,  80,  84,  85, 
86,  90,  157,  161 

Salt  Lake  City,  171 

Sdndebudet,  157,  170,  178 

Sander,  John,  86,  91 

Sandzen,  Birger,  64 

Sanna  kristendom,  200 

Sanskrit,  128 

Sapir-Whorf,  128 

Sauk  (Indians),  4,  7,  16 

Saukenuk,  6 

Scandinavian,  12,  81,  82,  87,  151,  163, 
203;  background,  99;  languages,  101 

Scandinavian  Conference  of  Northern 
Illinois,  108 

Scandinavian  Singing  Society,  159 

Schmauk,  Theodore,  203 

Scott,  George,  23-25,  46,  50 

Seaman's  Center,  186,  196 

Sears,  David  B.,  5 

Sears'  Town,  6 

Seatde,  Wash.,  170 

Seminary,  108  (see  Augustana  Semi- 
nary) 

Sheldon,  Charles  M.,  150 

Siljestrom,  Per  A.,  47-49,  50 


Sjoberg,  Charles,   125,   126,   127,   129, 

145 
Sjoblom,  P.,  91 
Skandia,  170,  175,  180 
Skane  (Sweden),  111 
Skarstedt,    Ernst,    71,    135,    136,    143, 
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